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MAKING FALIEKO, 

DOGE OF VENICE; 

AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 

IN FIVE ACTS. 


“Dux iuquloti turbidua Adrlso.” — Houacb. 


PREFACE. 


The conspiracy of the Doge Marino Faliero is one of the 
most remarkable events in the annals of the most singular 
government, city, and people of modern history. It occurred 
in the year 1355. Every thing about Venice is, or was, ex- 
traordinary — her aspect is like a dream , and her history is 
like a romance. The story of this Doge is to be found in all 
her Chronicles, and particularly detailed in the “ Lives of the 
Doges,” by Marin Sanuto, which is given in the Appendix. It 
is simply and clearly related, and is perhaps more dramatic in 
itself than any scenes which can be founded upon the subject. 

Marino Faliero appears to have been a man of talents and 
of courage. I find him commander in chief of the land forces 
at the siege of Zara, where he beat the King of Hungary and 
his army of eighty thousand men, killing eight thousand men, 
and keeping the besieged at the same time in check ; an ex- 
ploit to which I know none similar in history, except that of 
Cassar at Alesia, and of Prince Eugene at Belgrade. He was 
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afterwards commander of the fleet in the same war. He took 
Capo d’Istria. He was ambassador at Genoa and Rome, — 
at which last he received the news of his election to the duke- 
dom; his absence being a proof that he sought it by no in- 
trigue, since he was apprized of his predecessor’s death and 
his own succession at the same moment. But he appears to 
have been of an ungovernable temper. A story is told by 
.Sanuto, of bis having, many years before, when podeeta and 
captain at Treviso, boxed the ears of the bishop, who was 
somewhat tardy in bringing the Host. For this, honest Sa- 
nuto “sa(ldh‘B him with a judgment,” as Thwackum did 
Square ; but he does not tell us whether he w as punished or 
rebuked by the Senate, fur this outrage at the time of its com- 
mission. He seems, inde<*d, to have been afterwards at peace 
with the church, for vve find him ambassador at Rome, and 
invested with the fief of Val di Mfirino, in the march of Tre- 
viso, ami with the title of Count, by Lorenzo Count-bishop 
of Ceneda. For these facts iny authorities are Sanuto, Vettor 
iSandi, Andrea Navagero, and the account of the siege of 
Zara, first published by the indefatigable Abate Morelli, in 
his ‘‘Mouumenti Voueziaiii di varia Letteratura printed in 
l79fi, all of which I have looked over in the original language. 
The moderns, Daru, Sismomii, and Laugier, nearly agree 
with the ancient chroniclers, iiismondi attributes the con- 
spiracy to his jealouiiy ; but I find this nowhere asserted by 
the national liistorians Vettor Saudi, indeed, says, that 

*‘Altri scrissero che dalla g^^iosa suspizion di esso Doge 

siasi fatto (Michel Steno) stacear cou violenza,’* &c. &c.; but 
this appciirs to have been by no means tlic general opinion, 
nor is it alluded to by Sanuto or by Navagero; and Sandi 
himself adds, a moment after, that “per altre Veneziane 
memorie traspiri, che non il solo desiderio di vendetta lo dis- 
pose alia congiura ma atiche la auiata abituale ambizion sua, 
per cui auelava a farsi pnneipe mdependente.” The first 
motive appears to have been excited by the gross affront of 
the words written by Michel Steno on the ducal chair, and 
by the light and inadequate sentence of the Forty on the 
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offender, who was one of their “tre Capi," The attentions 
of Steno himself appear to have oeen directed towards one 
of her damsels, and not to the “Bogaressa” herself, against 
whose fame not the slightest insinuation appears , while she 
is praised for her beauty, and remarked for her youth. 
Neither do I Und it asserted (uziless the hint of Sandi be an 
assertion), that the Doge was actuated by jealousy of his 
wife ; but rather by respect for her, and for hie own honour, 
warranted bj his past services and present dignity. 

I know not that the historical facts are alluded to in 
English, unless by Dr. Moore in his View of Italy. H's ac- 
count is false and flippant, full of stale jests about old men 
and young wives , and wondering at so great an effect from 
so slight a cause. How so acute and severe an observer of 
mankind as the author of Zeluco could wonder at this is in- 
conceivable. He knew that a basin of water spilt on Mrs. 
Masham’s gown deprived the Duke of Marlborough of his 
command, and led to the inglorious peace of Utrecht — that 
Louis XIV. was plunged into the most desolating wai*8, be- 
cause his minister was nettled at his finding fault with a 
window, and wished to give him another occupation — that 
Helen lost Troy — that Lucrctia expelled the Tarquins from 
Rome — and that Cava brought the Moors to Spain — that 
an insulted husband led the Gauls to Clusium, and thence to 
Rome — that a single verse of Frederick II. of Prussia on 
the Abbd de Bernis, and a jest on Madame de Pompadour, 
led to the battle of Rosbach — that the elopement of Dear- 
bhorgil with Mac Murchad conducted the English to the slavery 
of Ireland — that a personal pique between Maria Antoinette 
and the Duke of Orleans precipitated the first expulsion of 
the Bourbons — and, not to multiply instances, that Commo- 
duB , Domitian , and Caligula fell victims not to their public 
tyranny, but to private vengeance — and that an order to 
make Cromwell disembark from the ship in which he would 
have sailed to America destroyed both king and common- 
wealib. After these instances, on the least refieetion , it is 
indeed extraordinary in Dr. Moore to seem surprised that a 
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man used to command, who bad served and swayed in the 
most important offices, should fiercely resent, in a fierce age, 
an unpunished affront, the grossest that can be offered to a 
mam, be he prince or peasant. The age of Falicro is little to 
the purpose, unless to favour it — 

young mau*! wrath la like straw on fire, 

Hut like red hot steel is the old man'i ire.'' 

** Young mon toon give and toon forgot affronta, 

Old age ia slow at both." 

Laugior’s reflections are more philosophical: — “Tale fu 
il flue ignomiuioso di uu* uomo, che la sua nascitk, la sua etk, 
51 suo carattcre dovevauo tener lontano dalle passion! pro- 
duttrici di grand! delitti. I suoi lalcnti per lungo tempo eser- 
citati ne' maggiori impieghi, la sua capacitk sperimentata ne’ 
govern! e nelle ambasciate, gli avevano acquistato la stima e 
la fiducia de’ cittadini, ed avevano uniti i suffragj per collo- 
carlo alia testa della rcpublica. Innalzato ad un grade che 
terminava gloriosamcute la sua vita, il risentimento di un’ 
ingiuria leggieru insinub nel suo cuore tal veleno che bastb 
tt corromperc le autiche sue qualitk, e a condurlo al termine 
dei Bcellerati ; sorio esempio, che prova non esservi eta^ in cut 
la yrudenza umana sia sicura^ e che nelV uomo restano se^npre 
passioni capaci a diumorarloj quando non invigili sopra se 
stesio.'** 

Where did Dr. Moore find that Marino Faliero begged 
his life? I have searched the chroniclers, and find nothing 
of the kind; it is true that he avowed all. He was conducted 
to the place of torture , but there is no mention made of any 
application for mercy on his part; and the very circumstance 
of their having Utken him to the rack seems to argue any 
thing but his having shown a want of firmness , which would 
doubtless have been also mentioned by those minute histo> 
rians, who by no means favour him; such, indeed, would be 
contrary to his character as a soldier, to the age in which he 
lived, and at which he died, as it is to the truth of history. I 

* Lsufter, Hist. 4« U R^pub. doTsatM, rtatUn trandatlon, vol. It, 
p.90. 
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know no justification, at tiny distance of time, for calumniat- 
ing an historical character: tarely utith belongs to ihe dead, 
and to the unfortunate; and tliey who have died upen a scaf- 
fold have generally had faults enough of their own, without 
attributing to them that which the very incurring of the perils 
which conducted them to their violent death renders , of all 
others, the most improbable. The black veil which is painted 
over the place of Marino Faliero amongst the Doges, ana the 
Giants* Staircase where he was crowned, and discrowned, 
and decapitated, struck forcibly upon my imagination; as 
did his fiery character and strange story. I went, in .1819, 
in search of his tomb more than once to the chm'ch San Gio- 
vanni e San Paolo ; and, as I was standing before the monu- 
ment of another family, a priest came up to me and said, “I 
can show you finer monuments than that.” I told him that 
I was in search of that of the Faliero family, and particularly 
of the Dogo Marino’s. *‘Oh,” said he, “I will show it you;” 
and conducting me to the outside, pointed out a sarcophagus 
in the wall with an illegible inscription. lie said that it had 
been in a convent adjoining, but was removed after the 
French came, and placed in its present situation ; that he had 
seen the tomb opened at its removal; there were still some 
bones remaining, but no positive vestige of the decapitation. 
The equestrian statue of which 1 have made mention in the 
third act as before that church is not, however, of a Faliero, 
but of some other now obsolete warrior, although of a later 
(late. There were two other Doges of this family prior to 
Marino; Ordclafo, who fell in battle at Zara in 1117 (where 
his descendant afterwards conquered the Huns), and Vital 
Faliero, who reigned in 1082. The family, originally from 
Fano, was of the most illustrious in blood and wealth in the 
city of once the most wealthy and still the most ancient fa- 
milies in Europe. The length I have gone into on this sub- 
ject will show the interest 1 have taken in it Whether I 
have succeeded or not in the tragedy, I have at least trans- 
ferred into our language an historical fact worthy of comme- 
moration. 
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It is ROW four years that I have meditated this work; and 
before f had sufficiently examined the records, I was rather 
disposed to have made it turn on a jealousy in Faliero. But, 
perceiving no foundation for this in historical truth, and 
aware that jealousy is an exhausted passion in the drama, I 
have given it a more historical form. I was, besides, well 
advised by the late Matthew Lewis on that point, in talking 
with him of my intention at Venice in 1817. ‘‘If you make 
him jealous,” said he, “recollect that you have to contend 
with established writers, to say nothing of Shakspeare, and 
an exhausted subject; — stick to the old fiery Doge’s natural 
character, which will bear you out, if properly drawn; and 
make your plot as regular as you can.” Sir William Drum- 
mond gave me nearly the same counsel. How far I have 
followed these instructions, or whether they have availed me, 
is not for mo to decide. 1 have had no view to the stage; in 
its present state it is, perhaps, not a very exalted object of 
ambition; besides, I have been too much behind the scenes 
to have thought it so at any time. And I cannot conceive 
any man of irritable feeling putting himself at the mercies of 
an audience. The sneering reader, and the loud critic, and 
tho tiirt review, are scattered and distant calamities; but the 
trampling of an intelligent or of an ignorant audience on a 
production which , be it good or bad, has been a mental la- 
bour to the writer, is a palpable and immediate grievance, 
heightened by a man’s doubt of their competency to judge, 
and his certainty of his own imj)rudence in electing them his 
judges. Were 1 capable of writing a play which could be 
deemed stage-wmrthy, success would give me no pleasure, 
and failure great pain. It is for this reason that, even during 
the time of being one of the committee of one of the theatres, 
1 never made the attempt, and never will.* But surely there 


• Willis I wtM In the anb-connamef of Drury Lsao Theatre, I can 
wmeh for mj eoUearue«, and ! hopo for my self, that we did our best to 
Iwiaf back the Issttlaiato drama. I tried wUat 1 could to get “ De Mont* 
fort** revlTed, but in vain, and equally in vain in favour of Sotheby’s 

**iTan,” which was thought an acUng play; and I endeavoured also to 
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is dramatic power somewhere, where Joanna Baillic, and 
Millmau, and John Wilson eiist. "^he “City of the Plague*’ 
and the “Fall of Jerusalem * are full of the best ^ materier 
for tragedy that has been seen since Horace Walpole, except 
passages of Ethwald and De Montfort. It is the fashion to 
underrate Horace Walpole; firstly, because he was a noble- 
man, and secondly, because he was a gentleman; but, to say 
nothing of the composition of his incomparable letters, and 
of the Castle of Otranto, he is the “Ultimus liomanorum,” 
the author of the Mysterious Mother, a tragedy of the highest 
order, and not a puling love-play. He is the father of the 
first romance and of the last tragedy in our language, and 
surely worthy of a higher place than any living writer, be 
he who he may. 

In speaking of the drama of Marino Faliero, I forgot to 
mention, that the desire of preserving, though still too re- 

wako Mr. Colorldgo to write a trngedy. Thogo who aro not In the gecret 
will hardly bollevo that tho “School for Scandal” ig the play which hag 
brought leaxt moneu, averaging the nunibor of tinios It hag boon acted since 
its production; so Manager Dibdin assured mo. Of what has occurred since 
Maturiii’s “Bertram” 1 am not aw'aro; so that I may bo traducing, through 
Ignorance, gome excellent new writers: if so, I bog their pardon. 1 have 
been absent from England nearly five years, and, till Ijwt year, I novor read 
an English newspaper since my departure, and am now only aware of thea- 
trical matters through tho medium of the Parisian Gazette of Qalignani, 
and only for the last twelve months. Lot mo then deprecate all offence to 
tragic or comic writers, to whom I wish well, and of whom I know nothing. 
The long complaints of tho actual state of tho drama arise, however, from 
no fault of tho performers. I can conceive nothing bettor than Kemble, 
Cooke, and Kean lu their very different manners, or than EUiston in 
tleman*s corned}', and in some parts of tragedy. Miss O’Nolll I never saw, 
having made and kept a determination to see nothing which should divide 
or disturb my rucolloction of Siddons. Siddous and Kemble were tho uieitl 
of tragic action; I never saw any thing at all reseiubliug them oven lu per- 
son: for this reason, wo shall never see again Coriolanus or Macbeth. ^Vhou 
Kean is blamed for want of dignity, w o should remember that it Is a grace, 
and not an art, and not to be attained by study. In all, not sui'KK-naturai 
parts, he la perfect ; even his very defects belong, or seem to belong, to the 
parts themselves, and appear truer to nature. But of Kemble we may say, 
with reference to his acting, what the Cardinal do Rutz said of the Marquis 
of Montrose, “that he was the only mao be over saw who reminded him of 
the heroes of Plutarch ” 
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mote, a nearer approach to unity than the irregularity, which 
is the reproach of the English theatrical compositions, per- 
mits, has induced me to represent the conspiracy as already 
formed, and the Doge acceding to it; whereas, in fact, it was 
of his own preparation and that of Israel Bcrtuccio. The 
other characters (except that of the Duchess), incidents, and 
almost the time , which was wonderfully short for such a de- 
sign in real life, are strictly historical, except that all the 
consultations took place in the palace. Had I followed this, 
the unity would have been better preserved ; but I wished to 
produce the Doge in the full assembly of the conspirators, 
instead of monotonously placing him always in dialogue with 
the same individuals. For the real facts, I refer to the Ap- 
pendix. 



ORAMATIS PERSONS* 


MEN. 

Mabino Fauero, Doge of Venice, 

Bebtuccio Faliero, JSlephew of the Doge. 

Lioei , a Patrician and Senator, 

Benintende, Chief of the Council of Ten. 

Michel Steno , One of the three Capi of the Forty. 

] 8RAEL Bertuccio , CMcf of the Arsenaly 
Philip Calkndaho, 

Dagolino , 

ISkrtraM) 

... xr i ^'Signore di Nolle y** one of the Officers 

iynor of the Nyk, { the Republic. 

First Citizen. 

Second Citizen. 

Third Citizen. 

Vincenzo, I 

Pietro, / Officers belonging to the Ducal Palace. 

IUttibta, ) 

Secretary of the Council of Ten. 

Guards y Conspirator.s y Citizens y Vie Council of 7Vn, The 
GiuntUy ^'c. tVc. 

WOMEN. 

Anotolina, Wife to the Doge. 

Marianna , her Friend. 

Female Attendants y j*c. 

Scene Venice — in the year 1355. 


> Conspirators. 
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MARINO FALIERO. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

An Antechamber in the Ducal Palace, 

PiKTRO spealSf in entering ^ to Battista. 

IHs. Is not the messenger return’d? 

liai. Not yet; 

I have sent frequently, as you commanded, 

But still the Signory is deep in council, 

And long debate on Stciio’s accusation. 

Pie. Too long — at least so thinks the Doge. 

Bat. . How bears he 

These monv.'iits of suspense? 

IHe. With struggling patience. 

Placed at the ducal table, cover’d o'er 
With all the apparel of the state; petitions. 

Despatches, judgments, acts, reprieves, reports, 

He sits as rapt in duty; but whene’er 
He hears tho jarring of a distant door, 

Or aught that intimates a coming step, 

Or rnuriniir of a voice , his quick eye wanders, 

And he will start up from his chair, then pause, 

And scat himself again, and fix his gaze 
Upon some edict; but I have (‘bbcrvcd 
For the last hour he has not turn’d a leaf. 

J5af. ’Tis said he is much moved, — and doubtless ’fcwas 
Foul scorn in Stcuo to offend so grossly. 

Pie. Ay, if a poor man: Slcno’s a patrician, 

Young, galliard, gay, and haughty. 

Then you think 

He will not be judged hardly? 

lie. 


Twerc enough 
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He be judged justly; but *ti« not for us 
To anticipate the sentence the I orty. 

BaL And here it comes. — What news, Vincenro? 

j^nfer Viscsvzo. 

Vin, ’Tis 

Decided ; but as yet his doom's unknown : 

1 saw the president in act to seal 

The parchment which will bear the Forty’s judgment 

Unto the Doge, and hasten to inform him. [Exexmt. 

SCENE II. 

The Ducal Chamher. 

Making Falikho, Doge; mid his Nephew y BaaTUccio Falikro. 
Ber. F. It cannot be but they will do you justice. 

Doge. Ay, such as the Avogadori did. 

Who sent up my appeal unto the Forty 
To try him by his peers, his own tribunal. 

Ber. F. His peers will scarce protect him ; such an act 
Would bring contempt on all authority. 

Doge. Know you not Venice? Know you not the Forty? 
But we shall see anon. 

Ber. F. {addressing Vincknzo, then entering.) 

How now — what tidings? 

Vin. 1 am charged to tell his highness that the court 
Has pass’d its resolution, and that, soon 
Ab the due forms of judgment are gone through. 

The sentence will be sent up to the Doge ; 
in the mean time the Forty doth salute 
The Prince of the Kepublic, and entreat 
His acceptation of their duty. 

Doge. Yes — 

They are wond'rous dutiful , and ever humble. 

Sentence is pass'd, you say? 

Vin. It is, your highness; 

The president was scaling it, when I 
Was call'd in, that no moment might bo lost 
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Id forwardiag the intimation due 
Not only to the Chief of the Kcpublic, 

But the complainant, both in one united. 

Her. P. Are yon aware, from aught you have perceived. 
Of their decision? 

yin. No, my lord; you know 

The secret custom of the courts in Venice. 

Bar. F. True ; but there still is something given to guess. 
Which a shrewd gleaner and quick eye would catch at; 

A whisper, or a murmur, or an air 

More or less solemn spread o’er the tribunal. 

The Forty are but men — most worthy men, 

And wise, and just, and cautious — this I grant — 

And secret as the grave to which they doom 
The guilty; but with all this, in their aspects — 

At least in some, the juniors of the number — 

A searching eye, an eye like yours, Vincenzo, 

Would road the sentence ere it was pronounced. 

Km. My lord , 1 came away upon the moment, 

And had no leisure to take note of that 

Which pass’d among the judges, even in seeming; 

My station near the accused too, Michel Steno, 

Made me — 

Do^e {abruptly). And Low look’d he? deliver that. 

Km. Calm, but not overcast, he stood resign’d 
To the decree, whate’er it were; — but lo! 

It conies, for the perusal of his highness. 

Lnter the Sxcretaky of Oie Forty, 

Sec, The high tribunal of the Forty sends 
Health and respect to the Doge Falicro, 

Chief magistrate of Venice, and requests 
liis highness to peruse and to approve 
The sentence pass'd on Michei Bteuo , bom 
Patrician, and arraign’d upon the charge 
Contain'd, together with its penalty, 

Within the rescript which 1 now present 
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Doge. Retire , and wait without. 

i5£cnBTARr md Vircknzo 
Take thou this paper: 
The miafy letters vanish from my eyesj 
1 cannot fix them. 

Rer, F, Patience, my dear uncle: 

Why do you tremble thus? —nay, doubt not, all 
Will be as could be wish’d. 

Doge. Say on. 

Tier. F, (reading). “Decreed 

In council, without one dissenting voice, 

I'hat Michel Steno , by his own confession. 

Guilty on the last night of Carnival 
(Jf having graven on the ducal throne 
The following words — ” 

Doge. Would’st thou repeat them ? 

Would’st thou repeat them — thouy a Faliero, 

Harp on the deep dishonour of our house, 

Dishonour’d in its chief — that chief the prince 
Of Venice, first of cities? — To the sentence. 

Ber. F. Forgive me, my good lord; I will obey — 
(Reads.) “That Michel Steno be detain’d a month 
In close arrest ” 

Doge. Proceed. 

Ber. F. My lord, ’tis finish’d. 

Doge. How, say you? — finish’d! Do I dream? — ’tis 
false — 

Give me the paper — (Snatches the paper and reads) — “ ’Tis 
decreed in council 

That Michel Steno” — Nephew, thine arm! 

Ber. F. Nay, 

Cheer up , be calm ; this transport is uncall’d for — 

Let me seek some assistance. 

Doge. Stop, sir ~ Stir not — 

’Tis past 

Ber. F. 1 cannot but agree with you 
The sentence is too slight for the offence— 
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Jt is not honourable in the Forty 
To affix 80 slight a penalty to that 
Which was a foul affront to you, and even 
To them, as being your sabjects; but 'tis not 
Yet without remedy: you can appeal 
To them once more, or to the Avogadori, 

Who, seeing that true justice is withheld, 

Will now take up the cause they once declined. 

And do you right upon the bold delinquent. 

Think you not thus, good uncle? why do you stand 
So fix’d? You heed me not:— I pray you, hear me! 

Doge {dashing down the ducal bonnet^ and offering to trample 
upon it, exclams, as he is withheld by his nephew) 

Oh! that the Saracen were in Saint Mark’s! 

Tlius would I do him homage. 

For the sake 

Of Heaven and all its saints, my lord— 

Di^ge. Away ! 

Oh, that the Genoese were in the port! 

Oh, that the Huns whom 1 o’erthrew at Zaia 
Were ranged around the palace! 

Her. F. ’'Pjs ^ot well 

In V enice’ Duke to say so. 

, ' Venice’ Duke! 

\Vho now is Duk(? in Venice? let me see him, 

That he may do me right, 

ll you forget 

lour office, and its dignity and duty, 

Kemcmbcr that of man, ‘and <*urb this passion. 

The Duke of V^enice — 

Doge {interrupting hm\ Tliere is no such thing— 

It 18 a word— nay, worse -- a worthless by-word: 

UTk despised, wrong’d, outraged, helpless wretch, 
who begs his bread , if tis refused by one 
May win it from another kinder heart; ^ 

But he, who is denied his right by those 
Whose place it is to do no wrong, is poorer 
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Than the rejected beggar— he’s a slave— 

And that am 1, and thou, a!id all our house, 

Even from this hour; the meanest artisan 
Will point the huger, and the haughty noble 
May spit upon us; — where is our rediess? 

Ber. F. The law, my prince? — 

Doge (inierrvpting 1 an). You see what it has done — 

I ask’d no remedy but from the law — 

I sought no vengeance but redress by law — 

] call’d no judges but those named by law — 

As sovereign, I appeal’d unto my subjects, 

'Fhe very subjects who had made me sovereign. 

And gave me thus a double right to be so. 

The rights of place and choice, of birth and service, 
Honours and years, these scars, these hoary hairs, 

The travel, toil, the perils, the fatigues. 

The blood and sweat of almost eighty years. 

Were weigh’d i’ the balance, ’gainst the foulest stain, 

The grossest insult, most contemptuous crime 
/If a rank, rash patrician — and found wanting! 

And this is to be borne ! 

Ber, F. 1 say not that ; — 

In case your fresh appeal should be rejected. 

We will find other means to make all even. 

Doge. Appeal again ! art thou my brother’s son ? 

A scion of the house of Faliero? 

riie nephew of a Doge? and of that blood 

Which hath already given three dukes to Venice? 

But thou say’st well — we must be humble now. 

Ber. F. My princely uncle! you are too much moved:— 
I grant it was a gross offence, and grossly 
Left without fitting punishment : but still 
This fury doth exceed the provocation, 

Or any provocation; if we are wrong'd, 

We will ask justice; if it be denied, 

We’ll take it; but may do all this in calmness — 

Deep Vengeance is the daughter of deep Silence. 
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1 kttrc yet vcarcc a third part of your years, 

1 lore our house, I honour you, its chief, 

The ffnardian of my youth, and its instructor — 

Bat £oagh I understand your grief, and enter 
In part of your disdain , it doth appal me 
To see your anger, like our Adrian waves, 

O’ersweep all bounds, and foam itself to air. 

Doge. 1 tell thee— mus< I tell thee— what thy father 
Would have required no words to comprehend? 

Hast thou no feeling save the external sense 
Of torture from the touch? hast thou no soul — 

No prido — no passion — no deep sense of honour? 

Her. F. Tis the first time that honour has been doubted, 
And were tlio last, from any other sceptic. 

Doge. You know the full offence of this bom villain. 
This creeping, coward, rank, acquitted felon, 

Who threw his sting into a poisonous libel, 

And on the honour of — Oh God! — my wife, 

'i’he nearest, dearest part of all men’s honour, 
l^eft a base slur to pass from mouth to mouth 
Of loose mechanics, with all coarse foul comments, 

And villanous jests, and blasphemiea obscene; 

While sneering nobles, in more polish’d guise. 

Whisper’d tlie talc, and smiled upon the lie 
Which made me look like them — a courteous wittol, 

Patient — ay, proud, it may be, of dishonour. 

Ber. F. llut still it was a lie — you knew it false. 

And so did all men. 

Doge. Nephew, the high Homan 

Said, “Cmsar’s wife must not even be suBpected,” 

And put her from him. 

Ber. F. True - but in days — 

Doge. What is it that a Roman would not suffer, 

That a Venetian prince must bear? Old Dandolo 
Refused the diadem of ail the C«sars, 

And wore the ducal cap 1 trample on, 

Because 'Us now degraded. 
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Ber, F. *T is dvew so. 

Doge. It is— it is; — 1 did cat visit on 
Tb6 innocent creature thus most vitoljr slander^ 
Because she took an old man for her lord, 

For that he had been long her father’s friend 
And patron of her house , as if there were 
No love in woman’s heart but lust of youth 
And beardless faces; — 1 did not for this 
Visit the villain’s infamy on her, 

But craved my country’s justice on his head, 

^ The justice due unto the humblest being 
! Who bath a wife whose faith is sweet to him, 

Who hath a home whose hearth is dear to him. 

Who hath a name whose honour’s all to him. 

When these are tainted by the accursing breath 
Of calumny and scorn. 

Ber. F. And what redress 

Did you expect as his fit punishment? 

Doge. Death! Was I not the sovereign of the state — 
Insulted on his very throne , and made 
A mockery to the men who should obey me? 

Was I not injured as a husband? scorn’d 
As man? reviled, degraded, as a prince? 

Was not offence like his a complication 
Of insult and of treason? — and he lives! 

Had he instead of on the Doge’s throne 
Stamp’d the same brand upon a peasant’s stool, 

His blood had gilt the threshold; for the carle 
Had stabb’d him on the instant. 

Ber. F. Do not doubt it, 

He shall not live till sunset — leave to me 
The means, and calm yourself. 

Doge. Hold, nepnew: this 

Would have sufficed but yesterday; at present 
1 have no further wrath against this man. 

Ber. F, What mean you? is not the offence redoubled 
By this most rank — 1 will not say — acquittal; 

Lord Bjffon. K. 


2 
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Pot it i$ worse, being foil acknowledgment 
Of the offence, and leaving it unponish’d? 

Doge. It is redouhM^ but not now by him. 

The Forty hath decreed a month’s arrest — 

We must obey the Forty. 

Ber. F. Obey them I 

Who have forgot their duty to the sovereign? 

Doge. Why yes; — boy, you perceive it then at last ; 
Whether as fellow citizen who sues 
For justice, or as sovereign who commands it, 

They have defrauded me of both my rights 
(For here the sovereign is a citizen) ; 

But, notwithstanding, harm not thou a hair 
Of Steno’a head — he shall not wear it long. 

Ber. F. Not twelve hours longer, had you left to me 
The mode and means : if you had calmly heard me, 

I never meant this miscreant should escape, 

But wish’d you to suppress such gusts of passion, 

That we more surely might devise together 
His taking off. 

Doge. No, nephew, he must live ; 

At least, just now — a life so vile as his 
Were nothing at this hour; in th’ olden time 
Some sacrifices ask’d a single victim, 

Great expiations had a hecatomb. 

Ber. F. Your wishes are my law; and yet I fain 
Would prove to you how near unto my heart 
The honour of our house must ever be. 

Doge. Fear not; you shall have time and place of proof; 
But be not thou too rash , as I have been. 

I am ashamed of my own anger now; 

I pray you, pardon me. 

Ber. F. Why that’s my uncle 1 

The leader, and the statesman, and the chief 
Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself! 

I wonder’d to perceive you to forget 
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All prudence in your fury at tbeie yeare, 

Although the cause— 

Doge. Ay, think upon the cause— 

Forget it not; — When you lie down to rest, 

Let it be black among your dreams; and when 
The mom returns , so let it stand between 
The sun and you, as an ill omen*d cloud 
Upon a summer-day of festiTa! : 

So will it stand to me;— but speak not, stir not, — 

Leave all to me; — we shall have much to do, 

And you shall have a part — But now retire, 

’Tis fit I were alone. 

Ber. F. (taking up and placing the ducal bonnet on the table). 
Ere I depart, 

1 pray you to resume what you have spum’d, 

Till you can change it haply for a crown. 

And now 1 take my leave, imploring you 

In all things to rely upon my duty 

As doth become your near and faithful kinsman. 

And not less loyal citizen and subject. 

[Exit Bertuccio Faliero. 
Doge (solus). Adieu, my worthy nephew. — Hollow bauble I 

[TaJiing up the ducal cap. 
Beset with all the thorns that line a crown, 

Without investing the insulted brow 
With the all-swaying majesty of kings; 

Thou idle, gilded, and degraded toy. 

Let me resume thee as 1 would a vizor. it on. 

How my brain aches beneath thee ! and my temples 
Throb feverish under thy dishonest weight. 

Could 1 not turn thee to a diadem? 

Could I not shatter the Briarean sceptre 
Which in this hundred-handed senate rules. 

Making the people nothing, and the prince 
A pageant? In my life 1 have achieved 
Tasks not less difficult — achieved for them, 

Who thus repay me ! — Can I not requite them ? 

2» 
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Oh for one year! Ob! but for even a day 
Of my full youth , while yet my body served 
My soul as serves the generous steed his lord, 

1 would have dash’d amongst them, asking few 
In aid to overthrow these swoln patricians; 

But now 1 must look round for other hands 
To serve this hoary head; — but it shall plan 
In such a sort us will not leave the task 
Herculean , though as yet ’tis but a chaos 
Of darkly brooding thoughts: my fancy is 
In her first work, more nearly to the light 
Holding the sleeping images of things 
For the selection of the pausing judgment — 

The troops are few in — 

Enter Vincenzo. 

Firt. There is one without 

Craves audience of your highness. 

Doge. I’m unwell — 

I can see no one, not even a patrician — 

Let him refer his business to the council. 

riu. My lord, 1 will deliver your reply; 

It cannot much import— he’s n plebeian, 

Tbc master of a galley, 1 believe. 

Doge. How! did you say the patron of a galley? 

That is — I mean — a seiwant of the state; 

Admit him, he may be on public service. 

'lExit Vincenzo. 

Doge {eoltis). 'J’his patron may be sounded ; 1 will try him. 
1 know the people to be dihCouU nted: 

They have cause, since Sapieuza’s adverse day, 

When Genoa conquerM; they have further cause, 

Since they are nothing in the atate, and in 
The city worse than nothing— mcTt- maciunes. 

To serve the nobles' most patrician pleasure. 

The troops have long arrears of pay. oft promised, 

And murmur deeply - - any hope of change 
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Will (Irav; them forward: they ahall pay themselves 
With plunder: — but the priests —I doubt the priestiK .‘d 
Will not be with us; they have hated me 
Since that rash hour, when^ madden'd with the drone, 

I smote the tardy bishop at Treviso,* 

Quickening his holy march; yet, nc'crtheless, 

’rhey may be won, at 1 iast their chief at Rome, 
ity some well-timed concessions; but, above 
All tilings, I must be speedy: at my hour 
Of twilight little light of life remains. 

Could I free Venice, and avenge my wrongs, 

I liad lived too long, and willingly would sleep 
Next moment with my sires; and, wanting this, 

Rctter that sixty of my fourscore years 

Had been already where — how soon, I care not — 

The whole must be extinguish’d; — better that 
They ne’er had been, than drag me on to be 
The thing these arch-oppressors fain would make mo. 

Let me consider — of efficient troops 
There arc throe thousand posted at — 

Enter ViNCE.Nzo and Israel Bertuccio. 

Vin. May it please 

Your highness, the same patron whom 1 spake of 
Is here to crave your patience. 

Doge, Leave the cliamber, 

Vincenzo. — [A'arrVViNCENZo. 

Sir, you may advance — what would you? 

I. Ber, Redress. 

Doge, Of whom? 

I, Ber. Of God and of the Doge 

Doge. Alas! my friend, you seek it of the twain 
Of least respect and interest in Venice. 

Y ou must address the council. 

I, Ber: ’Twere in vain ; 

For he who injured me is one of them. 


* An hUtorlcal fact. Sea Marin Sanuto'^* Livei of tbo Dofts. 
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Doge, There*# blood upon thy face — how came it there? 

/, Ber. *Ti8 mine, and not the first I’ve shed for Venice, 
But the first shed by a Venetian hand: 

A noble smote me. 

Doge, Doth he live? 

L Ber. Not long— 

But for the hope 1 had and have, that you, 

My prince, yourself a soldier, will redress 
Him, whom the laws of discipline and Venice 
Permit not to protect himself; — if not — 

X say no more. 

Doge. But something you would do — 

Is it not so? 

L Ber. I am a man, my lord. 

Di>ge. Why so is he who smote you. 

I. Ber. He is call’d so ; 

Nay, more, a noble one — at least, in Venice: 

But since he hath forgotten that I am one, 

And treats me like a brute, the brute may turn — 

’Tis said the worm will. 

Doge. Say — his name and lineage? 

/. Ber. Harbaro. 

Doge. What was the cause? or the pretext? 

I. Ber. 1 am the chief of the arsenal, employ’d 
At present in repairing certain galleys 
But roughly used by the Genoese lust year. 

This morning comes the noble Harbaro 
Full of reproof, because our artisans 
Had left some frivolous order of his house, 

To execute the state’s decree; I dared 
To Justify the men — he raised his hand; — 

Behold my blood I the first time it e’e^ flow’d 
Dishonourably. 

Doge. Have you long time served? 

/. Ber. So long as to remember Zara's siege, 

And fight beneath the chief who beat the Huns there. 
Sometime my general, now the Doge Faliero.— 
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Doge. How! are we comrades?— the state's ducal robes 
Sit newly on me , and you were apponted 
Chief of the arsenal ere I came from Rome; 

So that I recognised you not Who placed you? 

/. Ber, The late Doge; keeping still my old command 
As patron of a galley : my new oflEice 
Was given as the reward of certain scars 
(So was your predecessor pleased to say): 

I little thought his bounty would conduct me 
To his successor as a helpless plaintiff; 

At least, in such a cause. 

Doge. Are you much hurt? 

1. Ber. Irreparably in my self-esteem. 

Doge. Speak out; fear nothing: being stung at heart, 
What would you do to be revenged on this man? 

I. Ber. That which I dare not name, and yet will do. 

Doge. Then wherefore came you here? 

I. Ber. I come for justice, 

Because my general is Doge, and will not 
See nis old soldier trampled on. Had any. 

Save Faliero , filled the ducal throne. 

This blood had been wash'd out in other blood. 

Doge. You come to me for justice — unto me I 
The Doge of Venice, and I cannot give it; 

1 cannot even obtain it — 'twas denied 
To me most solemnly an hour ago! 

I. Ber. How says your highness? 

Doge. Steno is condemn'd 

To a month's confinement. 

I. Ber. Whatl the same who dared 

To stain the ducal throne with those foul words. 

That have cried shame to every ear in Venice? 

Doge. Ay, doubtless they have echo’d o’er the arsenal, 
Keeping due time with every hammer's clink 
As a good jest to jolly artisans; 

Or m^ing chorus to the creaking oar, 

In the vile tune of evexy galley-slave, 
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Wbo, M he sung the merry stave, exulted 
He was not a shamed dotard like the Doge. 

/. Ber. Is ’t possible? a month’s imprisonment I 
No more for Steno? 

J}o^e. You have heard the oflfencc, 

And now you know his punishment; and then 
You ask redress of me! Go to the Forty, 

Who pass’d the sentence upon Michel Steno ; 

'rhey’ll do as much by Barbaro, no doubt. 

I, Ber, Ah I dared 1 speak my feelings ! 

Doge, Give them breath. 

Mine have no further outrage to endure. 

L Ber. Then, in a word, it rests but on your word 
To punish and avenge —1 will not say 
My petty wrong , for what is a mere blow, 

However vile, to such a thing as 1 am? — 

But the base insult done your state and person. 

Doge. You overrate my power, which is a pageant. 

This cap is not the monarch’s crown ; these robes 
Might move compassion , like a beggar’s rags ; 

Nay, more, a beggar’s are his own, and these 
But lent tu the poor puppet, who must play 
Its part with all its empire in this ermine. 

/. Ber. Wouldst thou be king? 

Doge, ^ Yes — of a happy people. 

L Ber. Wouldst thou be sovereign lord of Venice? 

Doge. Ay, 

If that the people shared that sovereignty, 

So that nor they nor 1 were further slaves 
To this o’ergrown aristocratic Hydia, 

The poisonous heads of whose envenom’d body 
Have breathed a pestilence upon us all 

/. Ber . Yet, thou wast hom, and still hast lived, patrician . 

Doge. In evil hour was 1 so boni ; my birth 
Hath made me Doge to be insuited: but 
I lived and toil’d a soldier and a servant 
Of Venice and ber people, not the senate; 
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Their good and my own honour were my guerdon. 

I have fought and bled; commpudcd^ ay, and conqu<»rcd; 
Have made and marr'd x>eace oft in embassiofi, 

As it might chance to be our country’s Vantage; 

Have traversed land and sea in constant duty, 

Through almost cixty years, and still for Venice, 

My fathers’ and ray birthplace , whose dear spires, 

Rising at distance o*er the blue Lagoon, 

It was reward enough for me to view 
Once more; but not for any knot of men, 

Nor sect, nor faction, did I bleed or sweat! 

But would you know why 1 have done all this? 

Ask of the bleeding pelican why she 
1 Hath ripp’d her bosom? Had the bird a voice, 

^ She’d tell thee ’twas for all her little ones. 

/. Ber. And yet they made thee duke. 

Doge. 77/fy made me so; 

I sought it not, the flattering fetters met me 
Returning from my Roman embassy, 

And never having hitherto refused 

Toil, charge, or duty for the state, 1 did not, 

At these late years, decline what was the highest 
Of all in seeming, laut of all most base 
In what we have to do and to endure: 

Bear witness for me thou, iny injured subject, 

When I can neither right myself nor thee. 

I. Ber. You shall do both, if you possess the will; 

And many thousands more not less oppress’d, 

Who wait but for a signal — will you give it? 

Doge. You speak in riddles. 

/. Ber. Which sliall soon be rcaJ 

At peril of my life ; if you disdain not 
To lend a patient car. 

Doge. Say on. 

1. Ber. Not thou. 

Nor I alone, are injured and abused. 

Contemn’d and trampled on ; but the whole people 
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Groan with the Btrong conception of their wrongs : 

I The foreign soldiers in the senate’s pay 
; Are discontented for their long arrears ; 

The native mariners , and civic troops, 

JTcel with their friends ; for who is he amongst them 
Whose brethren, parents, children, wives, or sisters, 

Have not partook oppression, or pollution, 
prom the patricians? And the hopeless war 
Against the Genoese, which is still maintain’d 
With the plebeian blood, and treasure wrung 
From their hard earnings, has inflamed them further: 

Even now — but, I forget that speaking thus, 

Perhaps I pass the sentence of my death ! 

Doge. And suffering what thou hast done — fear’st thou 
death? 

Be silent then, and live on, to be beaten 
By those for whom thou hast bled. 

I. Ber. No, 1 will speak 

At every hazard; and if Venice’ Doge 
Should tuni delator, be the shame on him, 

And sorrow too; for he will lose far more 
d'han 1. 

Doge. From me fear nothing; out with it! 

/. Ber. Know then, that there are met and sworn in secret 
A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true; 

Men who have proved all fortunes, and have long 
Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 
To do to; having served her in all climes, 

And having rescued her from foreign foes, 

Would do the same from thoFe within her walls. 

They are not numerous , nor yet toi^> few 

For their great purpose; Uiey have arms, and means, 

And hearts, and hopes, and faith, and patient courage. 
Doge, For what then do they pause? 

/. Ber. An hour to strike. 

Doge (aetde). Saint Mark’s shall strike that hour!* 

* The belle of Sail Mercf* were sever mag but bj order of the Doge. 
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7. Bet, I new have placed 

My life, my honour, all my ea-thly '.opes 
Within thy power, but in the firm belief 
That injuries like ours, sprung from one cause, 

Will generate one vengeance: should it be so, 

Be our chief now— our sovereign hereafter. 

Doge, How many are ye? 

7. Ber. TiJ not answer that 

Till I am answer’d. 

Doge, How, sirl do you menace? 

7. Ber, No; 1 affirm. I have betray’d myself; 

But there’s no torture in the mystic wells 
Which undermine your palace , nor in those 
Not less appalling cells, the ^Meaden roofs,” 

To force a single name from me of others. 

The Pozzi and the Piombi were in vain; 

They might wring blood from me , but treachery never. 

And I would pass the fearful ‘‘Bridge of Sighs,” 

Joyous that mine must be the last that e’er 
Would echo o’er the Stygian wave which flows 
Between the murderers and the murder’d , washing 
The prison and the palace walls : there are 
Those who would live to think on’t, and avenge me. 

Doge, If such your power and purpose , why come here 
To sue for justice, being in the course 
To do yourself due right? 

7. Ber, Because the man, 

Who claims protection from authority. 

Showing his confidence and his submission 
To that authority, can hardly be 
Suspected of combining to destroy it. 

Had I sate down too humbly with this blow , 

A moody brow and mutter’d threats had made me 
A mark’d man to the Forty’s inquisition; 

^Bttt loud complaint, however angrily 

OiM of the pretexts for ringing this elann was to have been an announce* 
ment of the appearance of a Genoese fleet off the Lagune. 
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Jl sbapes its phrase, is little to be fear’d, 

And less distrusted. But, besides all this, 

1 had another reason. 

Doge. What was that? 

L Ber. Some rumours that the Doge was greatly moved 
By the reference of the Avogadori 
Of Michel Stcno’s sentence to the Forty 
Had reach’d me. I had served you, honour’d you, 

And felt that you were dangerously insulted, 

Being of an order of such spirits, as 
llequite tenfold both good and evil: ’twas 
My wish to prove and urge you to redress 
Now you know all; and that T speak the truth, 

My peril be the proof. 

Doge. You have deeply ventured ; 

Hut all must do so who would greatly win: 

Thus far I’ll answer you — your secret’s safe. 

/. Her. And is this all? 

Doge. Unless with all intrusted, 

What would you have me answer? 

/. AVr. I would have you 

Trust him w’ho leaves his life in trust with you. 

Doge. But I must know your plan, your names, and 
numbers ; 

The last may then be doubled, and the former 
Matured and strengthen’d. 

I Her. We’re enough already; 

You are tlic sole ally wt covet now. 

Doge. Hut bring me to the knowledge of your chiefs. 

/. Ber. That shall be done upon your formal pledge 
To keep the faith that wc will pledge to you. 

Doge. When? where? 

I. Ber. This night I’ll bring to your apartment 

Two of the principals ; a greater number 
Were hazardous. 

Doge. 


Stay, I must think of this. 
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What if I were to truet myself amongst you, 

And leave the palace? 

/. Ber» You must come alone. 

Doge, With but my nephew. 

/. Her. Not were he your son. 

Doge, Wretch! darest thou name my son? He died in arms 
At Sapieuza for this faithless state. 

Oh I that he were alive, and 1 in ashes I 
Or that he were alive ere I be ashes 1 
I should not need the dubious aid of strangers. 

/. Ber, Not one of all those strangers whom thou doubtest. 
But will regard thee with a filial feeling, 

So that thou keep’st a father's faith with them. 

Doge. The die is cast. Where is the place of meeting? 

i. Ber. At midnight 1 will be alone and mask’d 
Where’er your highness i^ieases to direct me, 

To wait your coming, and conduct you where 
You shall receive our homage, and pronounce 
Upon our project. 

Doge. At what hour arises 

The moon? 

/. Ber. Late, but the atmosphere is thick and dusky, 
’Tis a sirocco. 

Doge. At the midnight hour, then, 

Near to the church where sleep my sires ; the same, 
Twin-named from the apostles John and Paul*, 

A gondola*, with one oar only, will 
Lurk in the narrow channel which glides by. 

Be there. 

I. Ber. 1 will not fail. 

Doge. And now retire — 

/. Ber. In the full hope your highness will not falter 
In your great purpose. Prince, I take my leave. 

IsBAEL BeRTUCCIO. 

* A gondola U not like a common boat, but I* as easily rowed with on* 
oar as with two (thoogh, of course, not so swiftly), and often Is so from 
motives of privacy j and, since the decay of Venice, of economy. 
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Dn^e {$ 0 lu$). At midnight, by the church Saints John and 
Paul, 

Where sleep my noble fathers, I repair — 

To whatV to bold a council in the dark 
With common ruffians leagued to ruin states ! 

And will not my great sires leap from the vault, 

Where lie two doges who preceded me, 

And pluck me down amongst them? Would they could! 
For 1 should rest in honour with the honour’d. 

Alas! I must not think of them, but those 
Who have made me thus unworthy of a name 
Noble and brave as aught of consular 
On Roman marbles; but I will redeem it 
I Back to its antique lustre in our annals, 

|By sweet revenge on all that’s base in Venice, 

And freedom to the rest, or leave it black 
[Fo all the growing calumnies of time, 

Which never spare the fame of him who fails, 

But try the Cesar, or the Catiline, 

By the true touchstone of desert — success. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

An Apartment m the Ducal Palace. 
Akoioliwa {wife of the Do<*k' and Maria.mna. 

Ang. What was the Doge’s answer! 

Mar. That he was 

That moiiieat summon’d to a conference ; 

But 'tis by this time ended. I perceived 
Not long ago the senators embarking; 

And the last gondola may now be ^ceu 
Gliding into the throng of barks which stud 
The glittering waters. 

Ang. Would he were return'd ! 

He has been much disqtiieted of late; 
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And Time, which has not tamed his fiery spHt 
Nor yet enfeebled even his mortal frc Jie, 

Which seems to be more nonrishM by a soul 
So quick and restless that it would consume 
Less hardy clay — Time has but little power 
On his resentments or his griefs. Unlike 
To other spirits of his order, who, 

In the first burst of passion, pour away 
Their wrath or sorrow, all things wear in him 
An aspect of eternity: his thoughts, 

His feelings , passions , good or evil , all 
Have nothing of old age ; and his bold brow 
Bears but the scars of mind, the thoughts of years, 
Not their decrepitude: and he of late 
Has been more agitated than his wont. 

Would he were come! for I alone have power 
Upon his troubled spirit. 

Mar. It is true, 

His highness has of late been greatly moved 
By the affiront of Steno , and with cause : 

But the offender doubtless even now 
Is doom'd to expiate his rash insult with 
Such chastisement as will enforce respect 
To female virtue, and to noble blood. 

Ang. 'Twas a gross insult; but I heed it not 
For the rash scomer’s falsehood in itself, 

But for the effect, the deadly deep impression 
Which it has made upon Faliero's soul, 

The proud, the fiery, the austere — austere 
To all save me: 1 tremble when I think 
To what it may conduct. 

Mar. Assuredly 

The Doge can not suspect you? 

Ang. Suspect me I 

Why Steno dared not: when he scrawl'd his lie, 
Grovelling by stealth in the moon's glimmering light, 
His own still conscience smote him for the act. 
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And every shadow on the walls frown’d shame 
Upon his coward calumny. 

Mar, ’Twere fit 

lie should be punish’d grievously. 

He is so. 

Mar, What! is the sentence pass’d? is he condemn’d? 

An^, 1 know not that, but he has been detected. 

Mar. And deem you this enough for such foul scorn? 

Anf/. I would not be a judge in my own cause, 

Nor do I know what sense of punishment 
May reach the soul of ribalds such as Steno; 

But if his insults sink no deeper in 

The minds of the inquisitors than they 

Have ruffled mine, he will, for all acquittance, 

Be left to his own shamelessness or shame. 

Mar. Some sacrifice is due to slander’d virtue. 

\ Ang. Why, what is virtue if it needs a victim? 
jOr if it must depend upon men’s words? 

/The dying Komau said, '‘’twas but a name;” 

! It were indeed no more, if human breath 
' Could make or mar it. 

Mar. Yet fuil many a dame, 

Stainless and faithful, would feel all the wrong 
Of such a slander; and less rigid ladies. 

Such as abound in Venice, would be loud 
And all- inexorable in their cry 
For justice. 

Ang. This but proves it is the name 
And not the quality they prize: the first 
Have found it a hard task to hold their honour, 

If they require it to be blazon’d forth ; 

And those who have not kept it, seek its seeming 
As they would look out for an ornnaient 
Of which they feel the want, but not because 
They think it so; they live in others' thoughts, 

And would seem honest as they must seem fair. 

Mar. You have strange thoughts for a patrician dame. 
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Ang. And yet they were my father's; with his name, 
The sole inheritance he left 

Mar, You want none ; 

Wife to a prince , the chief of the Republic. 

Ang, I should have sought none though a peasant's biide, 
But feel not less the love and gratitude 
Due to my father, who bestow’d my hand 
Upon his early, tried , and trusted friend, 

The Count Val di Marino, now our Doge. 

Mar, And with that hand did he bestow your heart? 

Ang, He did so, or it had not been bestow’d. 

Mar, Yet this strange disproportion in your years. 

And, let me add, disparity of tempers, 

Might make the world doubt whether such an union 
Could make you wisely, permanently happy. 

Ang. The world will think with worldlings ; but my heart 
lias still been in my duties, which are many. 

But never difficult. 

Mar. And do you love him? 

Ang. I love all noble qualities which merit 
Love, and I loved ray father, who first taught me 
To single out what we should love in others. 

And to subdue all tendency to lend 
The best and purest feelings of our nature 
To baser passions. He bestow’d my hand 
Upon Faliero: he had known him noble, 

Brave, generous; rich in all the qualities 
Of soldier, citizen, and friend; in all 
Such have I found him as my father said. 

His faults are those that dwell in the high bosoms 
Of men who have commanded ; too much pride, 

And the deep passions fiercely foster’d by 
The uses of patricians , and a life 
Spent in the storms of state and war; and also 
From the quick sense of honour, which becomes 
A duty to a certain sign , a vice 
When overstrain’d, and this I fear in him. 

Lord Byron. F, 
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And then he has been rash from his youth upwards, 

Yet temper’d by redeeming nobleness 
In such sort, that the wariest of republics 
Mas lavish’d all its chief employs upon him, 

From his first fight to his last embassy, 

From which on his return the dukedom met him. 

Mar. Hut previous to this marriage, had your heart 
Ne’er beat for any of the noble youth, 

Such as in years had been more meet to match 
Beauty like yours? or since have you ne’er bccu 
O ne, who, if your fair hand were still to give, 

Might now pretend to Loredano’a daughter? 

Afi^. I unswerVl your first question when 1 said 
1 married. 

Mar, And the second? 

An^. Needs no answer. 

Mar I pray yoti pardon, if I have offended. 

An(j. I fi ol no wrath, but some surprise: 1 knew not 
'^riiat wedded bosoms could p(‘i*niit themselves 
^I’o ponder upon what they now might choose, 

Or aught save their past choice. 

’Tis their past choice 

That far too often makes them deem they would 
Ncov chooye more wisely, could they cancel it. 

Atuj. it may be so. J knew not of such thoughts. 

Afar. Hci’fj comes (he Doge- sliall I retire? 

It may 

Be bett(‘r you should quit me; he seems rapt 
In tljought. — How pen8;vcly he takes his way! 

{Kxit Marianna. 

Enter the Do ok end Pustro. 

Diige (imunng). There is a cm tain Philip Calendaro 
Now in the Arsenal , who holds command 
Of eighty men, and has great influence 
Besides on ail the spirits of his comrades: 

This man, 1 hear, is bold and popular, 
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Sudden and daring, and yet secret; ^twould 
Be well that he were won : I needs must hope 
That Israel Bertuccio has secured him, 

But fain would be — 

Pie. My lord , pray pardon me 

For breaking in upon your meditation ; 

The Senator Bertuccio, your kinsman, 

Charged me to follow and enquire your pleasure 
To fix an hour when he may speak with you. 

Doge. At sunset, — Stay a moment — let me see-- 
Say in the second hour of night. [^Exit P/etro. 

Aug. My lord ! 

Doge. My dearest child, forgive me — why delay 
So long approaching me? — I saw you not. 

Ang. You were absorb’d in thought, and he who now 
Has parted from you might have words of weight 
To bear you from the senate. 

Doge. From the senate? 

Ang. I would not interrupt him in his duty 
And theirs. 

Doge. The senate’s duty ! you mistake ; 

’Tie we who owe all service to the senate. 

Ang. 1 thought the Duke had held command in Venice. 
Doge. He shall. — But let that pass. — We will bo jocund 
How fares it with you? have you been abroad? 

The day is overcast, but the calm wave 
Favours the gondolier’s light skimming oar; 

Or have you held a levee of your friends ? 

Or has your music made you solitary? 

Say — is there aught that you would will within 
The little sway now left the Duke? or aught 
Of fitting splendour, or of honest pleasure. 

Social or lonely, that would glad your heart 
To compensate for many a dull hour, wasted 
On an old man oft moved with many cares? 

Speak, and ’tis done. 

Ang. You’re ever kind to me. 

3 * 
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1 have nothing to desire, or to request, 

Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Daqe, Calmer? 

Ang. Ay, calmer, my good lord.— Ah, why 

Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, 

And let such strong emotions stamp your brow, 

As not betraying their full import, yet 
Disclose too much? 

Ihyge. Disclose too much! — of what? 

What is there to disclose? 

Ang. A heart so ill 

At ease. 

Doge. ’Tia nothing, child. — But in the state 
You know wliat daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth; 

Now sufl'ering from the Genoese without. 

And malcontents within — ’tis this which makes me 
More pensive and less tranquil than my wont. 

Ang. Yet this existed long before, and never 
Till In these late days did 1 see you thus. 

Forgive me,; thei'(‘ is BuinetUing at your heart 
More than tlie ith i c discharge of public duties, 

Wljich long use and .a talent like to yours 
Have render'd liglit, nay, a necessity, 
q\» keep your mind from stagiialiiig. ’Tis not 
In hostile states, nor perils, thus to shake you; 

You, who have stood all storms and never sunk, 

And climb’d up tc. the pinnacle of power 
And never fainted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down btea<iily 
Along the depth beneath , and ne’er feel dizzy. 

Were Genoa’s galleys riding in the port, 

AV' ere civil fury' raging in i5aint Mark’s, 

You are not to be wrought on, but would fall, 

As you have risen , with an unalter’d brow — 

Your feelings now are of a dillerent kind; 

Something has stung your pride, not patriotism. 
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Doge, Pride I Angiolina? Alaa! none is left me. 

Ang, Yes — the same sin that overthrew the angels 
And of all sins most easily besets 
Mortals the nearest to the angelio nature; 

.The vile are only vain; the great are proud. 

Doge. 1 had the pride of honour, of your hono’?r, 

Deep at my heart— But let us change the theme. 

Ang Ah no! — As I have ever shared your kindness 
}n all things else, let me not be shut out 
From your distress : were it of public import, 

You know I never sought, would never seek 
To win a word from you ; but feeling now 
Your grief is private , it belongs to mo 
To lighten or divide it Since the day 
When foolish Steno’s ribaldry detected 
Unfix’d your quiet, you are greatly changed, 

And I would soothe you back to what you were. 

Doge. To what I was ! — Have you heard Steno’s sentence? 

Ang. No, 

Doge. A month’s arrest. 

Ang. Is it not enough? 

Doge. Enough! — yes, for a drunken galley slave, 

Who , stung by stripes , may murmur at his master ; 

But not for a deliberate, false, cool villain, 

Who stains a lady’s and a prince’s honour 
Even on the throne of his authority. 

Ang. There seems to me enough in the conviction 
Of a patrician guilty of a falsehood : 

All other punishment were light unto 
His loss of honour. 

Doge, Such men have no honour; 

They have but their vile lives — and those are spared. 

Ang, You would not have him die for this offence? 

Doge. Not now : — being still alive, I’d have him Jive 
Long as he can ; he has ceased to merit death ; 

The guilty saved hath damn’d his hundred judges. 

And he is pure, for now his crime is theinu 
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Ang, Oh I had this false and flippant libeller 
Shed his young blood for his absurd lampoon, 

Ne’er from that moment could this breast have known 
A joyous hour, or dreamless slumber more. 

l^oge. Does not the law of Heaven say blood for blood? 
And he who iainU kills more than he who sheds it. 

Is it the 7>am of blows, or shame of blows, 

That make such deadly to the sense of man? 

Do not (he laws of man say blood for honour? 

And, less than honour, for a little gold? 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason? 

Is ’t nothing to have fill’d these veins with poison 

For their once healthful current? is it nothing 

'J'o have stain’d your name and mine — the noblest names? 

Js *t nothing to liavc brought into contempt 

A jirince before his pe(>plc? to have fail’d 

In the respect accorded by mankind 

I’o youth in woman, and old age in man? 

To virtue in your sex, and dignity 

In ours? — liut let them look to it who have saved him. 

Ainj. Heaven bids us to forgive our enemies. 

Ih *qi\ Doth Heaven forgive her own? Is Satan saved 
From wrath eternal V 

Ang, Do nut speak thus wildly — 

Heaven will alike forgivt* you and your foes. 

Doge. Amen! May Jlcavtui forgive them! 

Ang. And will you? 

Doge. Yes, when they are in heaven! 

Ang. And not till then? 

Doge. What matters my forgiveness? an old man’s, 
Worn out, scorn’d, spurn’d, abused; what matters then 
My pardon more tlian my reseutment, both 
Keing weak and worthless? I have lived too long.-— 

Hut let us change the argument, — My child! 

My injured wife, the child of Loredano, 

The brave, the chivalrous, how little deem’d 
Thy father, wedding thee unto his friend, 
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That he was linking thee to shame! — Alas! 

Shame without sin, for thou art faultles®. Hadst thou 
But had a different husband , any husband 
In Venice save the Doge, this blight, this brand, 

This blasphemy haa never fallen upon thee. 

So young , so beautiful , so good , so pure, 

To suffer this, and yet be unavenged! 

Ang. 1 am too well avenged, for you still love me, 

A nd trust , and honour me ; and all men know 
That you are just, and I am true: what more 
Could I require, or you command? 

Doge. 'Tis well, 

And may be better; but whate’er betide, 

Be thou at least kind to my memory. 

Ang. Why speak you thus? 

Doge. It is no matter why ; 

But I would still, whatever others think, 

Have your respect both now and in my grave. 

Ang. Why should you doubt it? has it ever fail’d? 

Doge. Come hither, child; I would a word with you. 
Y our father was ray friend ; unequal fortime 
Made him my debtor for some courtesies 
Which bind the good more firmly: when, oppress’d 
With his last malady, he will’d our union, 

It was not to repay me, long repaid 
Before by his great loyalty in friendship; 

His object was to place your orphan beauty 
In honourable safety from the perils, 

Which, in this scorpion nest of vice, assail 
A lonely and undower’d maid. I did not 
Think with him, but would not oppose the thought 
Which soothed his death-bed. 

Ang. I have not forgotten 

The nobleness with which you bade me speak 
If my young heart held any preference 
Which would have made me happier; nor your offer 
To make my dowry equal to the rank 
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Of AUght in Venice, and forego all claim 
My father’s last injunction gave you. 

Doge, . Thus, 

’Twas not ii foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite. 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty, 

And a young bride: for in my fieriest youth 
I B way’ll such passions *, nor was this my age 
Unfocted with tlmt leprosy of lust 
/Which taints the hoariest years of vicious men. 

Making them ransack to the very last 
I’he dregs of pleasure for their vanish’d joys; 

Or buy in selfish marriage some young victim, 

"I'oo helpless to refuse a state that’s honest, 

Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 

Our wedlock was not of this sort; you had 
Freedom from me to choose, and urged in answer 
Your father’s choice. 

Ar}g. 1 did so ; 1 would do so 

Jn face of earth and heaven; for I have never 
Repented for my sake; sometimes for yours, 

In pondering o’er your late disquietudes. 

Doge. I knew iny heart would never treat you harshly ; 
1 knew my days could not disturb you long; 

And then the daughter of my earliest friend. 

His worthy daughter, free to choose again. 

Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bloom 
Of womanhood , more skilful to select 
By passing these probationary years 
Inheriting a prince’s name and riches, 

Secured , by the short penance of enduring 
An old man for some summer!*, against all 
That law’s chicane or envious kmeinen might 
Have urged against her right ; my be^it friend’s child 
Would choose more fitly in respect of years. 

And not less truly in a faithful heart. 

Ang, My lord, I look’d but to my father’s wishes, 
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Hallow’d by his last words, and to my heart 
For doing all its duties, and replying 
With faith to him with whom I was affianced. 

Ambitious hopes ne’er cross’d my dreams; and should 
The hour you speak of come, it will be seen so. 

Doge, I do believe you; and I know you true: 

For love , romantic love , which in my youth 
I knew to be illusion , and ne’er saw 
Lasting, but often fatal, it had been 
No lure for me, in my most passionate days, 

And could not be so now, did such exist. 

Hut such respect, and mildly paid regard 
As a true feeling for your welfare , and 
A free compliance with all honest wishes; 

A kindness to your virtues, watchfulness 

Not shown, but shadowing o’er such little failings 

As youth is apt in, so as not to check 

Ilashly, but win you from them ere you knew 

You had been won, but thought the change your clioicc; 

A pride not in your beauty, but your conduct, — 

A trust in you — a patriarchal love, 

And not a doting homage — friendship, faith — 

Such estimation in your eyes as these 
Might claim, I hoped for. 

Ang, And have ever had. 

Doge. 1 think so. For the difference in our years 
You knew it, choosing me, and chose: I trusted 
Not to my qualities, nor would have faith 
In such, nor outward ornaments of nature, 

Were I still in my five and twentieth spring; 

I trusted to the blood of Loredano 

Pure in your veins ; I trusted to the soul 

God gave you — to the truths your father taught you — 

To your belief in heaven — to your mild virtues — 

To your own faith and honour, for my own. 

Ang, You have done well. — I thank you for that ti'ust, 
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Which I have never for one moment ceased 
To Jionour you the more for. 

Doge, Where is honour, 

Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’tis the rock 
Of faith couiiabial: where it is not — where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 

|(}r sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
rlVerc hopeless for humanity to dream 
■Of honesty in such infected blood, 
f Although ’twere wed to him it covets most: 

An incarnation of the poet’s god 
Jn aU his rnarbli'-chisell’d beauty, or 
The derni-deily, Alcides, iu 
His maj(?fity of 8U])erhumaii manhood. 

Would not sutliee to bind where virtue is not; 

It is consistency which forms and proves it: 

Vice caninU iix, and virtue cannot change. 

The once fall'n woman must for ever fall; t 
For vice must have variety, while virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 
Drinks life, and light, and gloiy*^ from her aspect. 

Ang. And seeing, feeding thus this truth in others, 

(I pray yo»i pardon me;) but wherefore yield you 
To th(! most fierce of fatal passions, and 
Disquiet your great thoughts with restlesB hate 
Of such a thing as Steno? 

Doge. You mistake me. 

It is not Steno who could move me thus; 

Had it been so, he should - hut let that pass. 

Ang. hat is’t you feel eo deeply, then, even now? 

Doge. The violated majesty of Venice, 

At once insulted iu her lord and laws. 

Ang. Alas I why will you thus consider it? 

Doge. I have thought on’t till — but let me lead you back 
To what 1 urged ; all these things being noted, 
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I wedded you ; the world then did me justice 
Upon the motive , and my conduct prov d 
They did me right, while yours was all to praise : 

You had all freedom — all respect — all trust 
From me and mine; and, born of those wlio made 
Princes at home, and swept kings from their thrones 
On foreign shores, in all things you appear’d 
Worthy to be our first of native dames, 

Ang, To what does this conduct? 

Doge, To thus much — that 

A miscreant’s angry breath may blast it all — 

A villain, whom for his unbridled bearing, 
liven in the midst of our great festival, 

1 caused to be conducted forth, and taught 
How to demean himself in ducal chambers; 

A wretch like this may leave upon the wall 
The blighting venom of his sweltering heart, 

And this shall spread itself in general poison ; 

And woman’s innocence, man’s honour, pass 
Into a by- word; and the doubly felon 
(Who first insulted virgin modesty 
By a gross aftront to your attendant damsels 
Amidst the noblest of our dames in public) 

Requite himself for his most just expulsion 
By blackening publicly his sovereign’s consort. 

And be absolved by his upidght compeers. 

Ang. But he has been condemn’d into captivity. 

Doge. For such as him a dungeon were acquittal ; 

And his brief term of mock-arrest will pass 
Within a palace. But I’ve done with him ; 

The rest must be with you, 

Ang. With me, my lord? 

Doge. Yes, Angiolina, Do not marvel; I 
Have let this prey upon me till I feel 
My life cannot be long; and fain would have you 
Regard the iig unctions you will find within 
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This flcroU (Giving her a paper) — Fear not; they are for your 
Bead them hereafter at the fitting hour. [advantage : 

Ang, My lord, in life, and after life, you shall 
Be honour’d atill by me : but may your days 
Be many yet — and happier than the present! 

This passion will give way, and you will be 
Serene, and what you should he — what you were. 

Doge. I will be what I should be , or be nothing ; 

But never more — oh! never, nevermore, 

O'er the few days or hours which yet await 
The blighted old age of Faliero , shall 
Sweet Quiet shed her sunset! Never more 
Those summer shadows rising from the j)ast 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 

Mellowing the last hours as the night approaches, 

Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest. 

1 had but little more to take, or hope, 

Save the regards due to the blood and sweat, 

And the soul’s labour through which I had toil’d 
To make my country honour’d. As her servant-— 

Her servant, though her chief— I would have gone 

Down to my fathers with a name eerene 

And pure as theirs; but this has been denied me. — 

AVould I had died at Zara! 

Ang. There you saved 

The state; then live to save her still. A day. 

Another day like that would be the best 
lieproof to them, imd solo revenge for you. 

Doge. But one such day occurs within an age; 

My life is little less than one, and 'tis ’ 

Knoiigh for Fortune to have granted 
That which scarce one more favour’d citl/.en 
May win in many states and years. But why 
lima speak I? Venice has forgot that day — 

Then why should I remember it?— Farewell, 

Sweet Angiolina! I must to my cabinet; 

There’s much for me to do — and the hour hastens. 
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Ang. Remember what you were. 

Doge, It were in vain t 

Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 

While Sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still. 

Ang. At least, whatever may urge, let ine implore 
That you will take some little pause of rest : 

Your sleep for many nights has been so turbid, 

That it had been relief to have awaked you, 

Had 1 not hoped that Nature would o’erpower 
At length the thoughts which shook your slumbers thus. 
An hour of rest will give you to your toils 
With fitter thoughts and freslien’d strength. 

Doge, I cannot — 

1 must not, if I could; for never was 
Such reason to be watchful: yet a few — 

Yet a few days and dream»perturbed nights, 

And I shall slumber well — but where? — no matter. 
Adieu, my Angiolina. 

Ang. Let me be 

An instant — yet an instant your companion! 

1 cannot bear to leave you thus. 

Doge. Come then, 

My gentle child — forgive me; thou wert made 
For better fortunes than to share in mine, 

Now darkling in their close toward the deep vale 

Where Death sits robed in his all-sweeping shadow. 

When I am gone — it may be sooner than 

Even these years warrant, for there is that stirring 

Within — above — around , that in this city 

Will make the cemeteries populous 

As e’er they were by pestilence or war, — 

When I am nothing, let that which 1 was 
Be still sometimes a name on thy sweet lips, 

A shadow in thy fancy, of a thing 
Which would not have thee mourn it, but remember; — 
Let us begone, my child— the time is pressing. 


{Ea^eunt, 
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80ENB II. 

A retired Spot near the ArsenaL 
Ibiubl Bkrtdccio and Philip Calendabo. 

Cal. How sped you, Israel, in your late complaint? 

L Her, Wliy, well. 

Cal. Is’t possible! will ho be punish’d? 

L Ber. Yes. 

Cal. With wliat? a mulct or an arrest? 

1. Ber. With death! — 

Cal. Now you rave, or must intend revenge, 

Such as 1 counsell’d you, with your own hand. 

[. Ber. Yes; and for one sole draught of hate, forego 
''I'ho great redress we meditate for Venice, 

And chang<^ a life of hope for one of exile; 

Leaving one scorpion crush’d, and thousands stinging 
My friends, my family, my countrymen! 

No, Calendaro; these same drops of blood, 

Slietl slnimefully, shall have the whole of his 
For their requital — Hut not only his; 

We will not strike for private wrongs alone: 

Such are for selfish passions and rash men, 

But arc unworthy a tyrannicide. 

Cal. You have more patience than 1 care to boast. 

Had 1 been present when you bore this insult, 

1 must have slain him, or expired myself 
In the vain eflbrt to repress my wrath. 

/. Ber. Thank Heaven, you were not — all had else been 
marr’d : 

As ’tis, our cause looks prosperous stdL 

Cal. You saw 

The Doge — what answer gave he? 

/. Ber. That there was 

No punishment for such as Barburo. 

Cal. 1 told you so before, and that 'twas idle 
To think of justice from such hands. 

/. Ber. At least, 
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It ittll’d suspicion, showing confidence. 

I{ad I been silent, not a sbirro but 
Had kept me in his eye , as meditating 
A silent, solitary, deep revenge. 

Cal, But wherefore not address you to the Council? 

The Doge is a mere puppet, who can scarce 
Obtain right for himself. Why speak to him? 

1. Ber. You shall know that hereafter. 

Cal. Why not now? 

1. Ber. Be patient but till midnight. Get your musters. 
And bid our friends prepare their companies : — 

Set ail in readiness to strike the blow, 

Perhaps in a few hours ; we have long waited 
For a fit time — that hour is on the dial, 

It may be, of to-moiTow’s sun: delay 
Beyond may breed us double danger. See 
That all be punctual at our place of meeting, 

And arm’d , excepting those of the Sixteen, 

Who will remain among the troops to wait 
The signal. 

Cal. I’hese brave words have breathed new life 
Into my veins; I am sick of these protracted 
And hesitating councils: day on day 
Crawl’d on , and added but another link 
To our long fetters, and some fresher wrong 
Inflicted on our brethren or ourselves, 

Helping to swell our tyrants’ bloated strength. 

Let us but deal upon them, and I care not 
I For the result , which must be death or freedom ! 

I’m weary to the heart of finding neither. 

I. Ber. We will be free in life or death! the grave 
Is chainlesB. Have you all the musters ready? 

And are the sixteen companies completed 
To sixty? 

Cal. Ail save two , in which there are 
Twenty-five wanting to make up the number. 

J. Ber. No matter ; we can do without. Whose arc they ? 
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Cal, Bertram’s and old Soranzo’s, both of whom 
Appear less forward in the cause than we are. 

L Ber, Your fiery nature makes you deem all those 
Who are not restless cold: but there exists 
Oft in concentred spirits not less daring 
Than in more loud avengers. Do not doubt them. 

Cal, I do not doubt the elder; but in Bertram 
There is a hesitating softness, fatal 
To enterprise like ours: I’ve seen that man 
Weep like an infant o’er the misery 
Of others, heedless of his own, though greater; 

And in a recent quarrel 1 beheld him 

Turn sick at sight of blood, although a villain’s. 

I. Ber. The truly brave are soft of heart and eyes, 
And feel for what their duty bids them do. 

1 have known Bertram long; there doth not breathe 
A soul more full of honour. 

Cal. It may be so : 

I apprehciui less treachery than weakness; 

Yet as he has no mistress, and no wife 
To work upon his milkiness of spirit, 

He may go through the ordeal; it is well 
He is an orphan, friendless save in us: 

A woman or a child had made him less 
Than either in resolve. 

I. Ber. Such tics are not 

For those who are call’d to the high destinies 
Which purify corrupted commonwealths; 

We must forget all feelings save the one — 

We must resign all passions sa^e our purpose — 

We must behold no object save our country — 

And only look on death as beautiful, 

So that the sacrifice ascend to heaveu, 

And draw down freedom on her evermore. 

Cal. But if we fail — 

/. Ber. They never fail who die 

In a great cause; the block may soak their gore; 
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Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle v'alls - 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse , and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom: What were we, 

If Brutus had not lived? He died in giving 
Home liberty, but left a deathless lesson — 

A name which is a virtue , and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time 
When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile : he and his high friend were styled 
“ The last of Homans! ” Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 

CaL Our fathers did not fly from Attila 
Into these isles, where palaces have sprung 
On banks redeem’d from the rude ocean’s ooze, 

To own a thousand despots in his place. 

Better bow down before the Hun , and call 
A Tartar lord , than these swoln silkworms masters ! 
The first at least was man, and used his sword 
As sceptre : these unmanly creeping things 
Command our swords , and rule us with a word 
As with a spell. 

/. Ber. It shall be broken soon. 

Y ou say that all things are in readiness : 

To-day I have not been the usual round, 

And why thou knowest; but thy vigilance 
Will better have supplied my care ; these orders 
In recent council to redouble now 
Our efforts to repair the galleys , have 
Lent a fair colour to the introduction 
Of many of our cause into the arsenal, 

As new artificers for their equipment, 

Or fresh recruits obtain’d in haste to man 

The hoped-for fleet. — Ar§..a^4^plied with arms? 

Lord Byron. Y, 4 
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Cal. All wha were deem’d trust-worthy : there are some 
Whom it were well to keep in ignorance 
Till it be time to strike , and then supply them ; 

When in the heat and hurry of the hour 
They have no opportunity to pause, 

But needs must on with those wUo will surround them. 

I. Ber. You have said well. Have you remark’d all such? 

Cal. I’ve noted most; and caused the other chiefs 
To use like caution in their companies. 

As far as 1 have seen , we are enough 
To make the enterprise secure, if ’tis 
Commenced to-morrow; but, till ’tis begun, 

Kach liOur is pregnant with a thousand perils. 

I. Ber. Let the Sixteen meet at the wonted hour. 

Except Soranzo, Nicoietto Blondo, 

And Marco Giuda, who will keep their watch 
Within the arsenal, and hold all ready 
Exp^Ttant of the signal we will iix on. 

Cal. We will not fail. 

/. Ber. Let all the rest be there; 

J have a straiiger to present to them. 

('al. A stranger! doth he know the secret? 

/. Ber. Yes. 

(aU. And have you dared to peril your friends’ lives 
On a rash confidonee in one we know not? 

I. Ber. I liavi risk’d no iii ui'b life except my own 

Of that be certain: he. is one who may 
Make our assurance doubly sure, according 
llis aid; and if reluclam, he no 
Is in our power: he comes alone with me, 

And cannot ’scape u« ; hut he will not swerve. 

Cal. I cannot judge of this until I know him; 

Is he one of our order? 

/. Ber. Ay, in spirit, 

Although a child of greatness; he is one 
Wlio would become a throne, or overthrow one — 

^ One who has done great deeds, and seen great changes; 
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No tyrant, though bred up to tyranny; 

Valiant in war, and sage in counci* ; noh’o 
In nature, although haughty; quick, yet wary: 

Yet for all this, so full of certain passions, 

That if once stirr’d and baffled, as he has been 
Upon the tenderest points , there is no Fury 
In Grecian story like to that which wrings 
His vitals with her burning hands , till he 
Grows capable of all things for revenge ; 

And add too , that his mind is liberal, 

He sees and feels the people are oppress’d, 

And shares their sufferings. Take him all in all. 

We have need of such, and such have need of us. 

CaL And what part would you have him take with us? 
I. Bar. It may be , that of chief. 

Cal, Whatl and resign 

Your own command as leader? 

1. Bar. Even so. 

My object is to make your cause end well, 

And not to push myself to power. Experience, 

Some skill, and your own choice, had mark’d me out 
To act in trust as your commander, till 
Some worthier should appear: if 1 have found such 
As you youi'selves shall own more worthy, think you 
That I would hesitate from selfishness, 

And, covetous of brief authority. 

Stake our deep interest on my single thoughts, 

Rather than yield to one above me in 
All leading qualities? No, Calendaro, 

Know your friend better; but you all shall judge.— 

Away ! and let us meet at the fix’d hour. 

Be vigilant, and all will yet go well. 

Cal. Worthy Bertuccio, I have known you ever 
Trusty and brave , with head and heart to plan 
What I have still been prompt to execute. 

For my own part, 1 seek no other chief; 

What the rest will decide I know not, but 

4 * 
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1 ain with you, as I have ever been, 

In all onr undertakings. Now farewell, 

Until the hour of midnight sees us meet. lExeunL 


ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

Scene ^ (he Space between the Canal and the Church of San Gio- 
vanni e San Paolo, An equestrian Statue before it, — A Gon- 
dola lies in the Canal at some distance. 

Enter the Doaa alone ^ disguised. 

Doge (solu.s). I am before the hour, the hour whose voice. 
Pealing into tlie arch of night, might strike 
These palaces with ominous tottering, 

And rock their marbles to the corner-stone, 

Waking the sleepers from some hideous dream 

Of indistinct but awful augury 

Of that which will befall them. Yes, proud city! 

Ihou must be cleansed of the black blood which makes thee 
A lazar-houee of tyranny : the task 
Is forced upon mo, 1 have sought it not; 

And therefore was 1 punish’d, seeing this 
Patrician pestilence spread on and on, 

Until at length it smote me in my slumbers, 

And 1 am tainted , and must wash away 

'J’he plague-spots in the healing wave. Tall fane! 

\\ here sleep my fathers , whose dim statues shadow 
The floor which doth divide us from the dead. 

Where all the pregnant beans of our bold blood, 

Moulder’d into a mite of ashes, hold 

In one shrunk heap what oncf* made many heroes. 

When what is now a handful shook the earth 

F ane of the tutelar saints who guard our house ! 

Vault where two Doges rest— my s'res! who died 
The one of toil, the other in the field, 

With a long race of other lineal chiefs 
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And sages, whose great labours, wounds, and state 
1 have inherited,— let the graves gape. 

Till all thine aisles be peopled with the dead. 

And pour them from thy portals to gaze on me ! 

1 call them up, and them and thee to witness 
What it hath been which put me to this task — 

Their pure high blood, their blazon-roll of glories, 

Their mighty name dishonour’d all in me, 

Not by me , but by the ungrateful nobles 
We fought to make our equals, not our lords: — 

And chiefly thou, Ordelafo the brave. 

Who perish’d in the field , where I since conquer’d, 
Battling at Zara, did the hecatombs 
Of thine and Venice’ foes, there offer’d up 
By thy descendant, merit such acquittance? 

Spirits ! smile down upon me ; for my cause 
Is yours, in all life now can be of yours, — 

Your fame, your name, all mingled up in mine. 

And in the future fortunes of our race ! 

Let me but prosper, and I make this city 
Free and immortal , and our house’s name 
Worthier of what you were, now and hereafter I 

Enter Israel Bertuccio. 

/. Ber. Who goes there? 

Doge. A friend to Venice. 

1. Ber. ’Tis he. 

Welcome, my lord, — you are before the time. 

Doge, 1 am ready to proceed to your assembly. 

I. Ber. Have with you. — I am proud and pleased to see 
Such confident alacrity. Your doubts 
Since our last meeting, then, are all dispell’d? 

Doge. Not so — but I have set my little left 
Of life upon this cast: the die was thrown 
When I first listen’d to your treason — Start not I 
That is the word; I cannot shape my tongue 
To syllable black deeds into smooth names, 
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Though I be wrought on to commit them. When 
X heard you tempt your sovereign , and forbore 
To have you dragged to prison, I became 
Your guiltiest accomplice: now you may, 

If it so pleaae you, do as much by me. 

/. Ber, Strange words , my lord , and most unmerited *, 

I am no spy, and neither are we traitors. 

Doge. We — Wet — no matter — you have earn’d the 
right 

To talk of us. — But to the point. — If this 
Attempt succeeds, and Venice, render’d free 
And flourishing, when we are in our graves, 

Conducts her generations to our tombs, 

And makes her children with their little hands 
Strew flowers o’er her deliverers’ ashes, then 
The consequence will sanctify the deed. 

And we eliall be like the two Bruti in 
The annals of hereafter; but if not, 

If we should fail, employing bloody means 
And secret plot, although to a good end, 

Still we arc tiaitors, honest Israel; — thou 
No less than he who was thy sovereign 
Six hours ago, and now thy brother rebel. 

1. Ber. ’ Tis not the moment to consider thus, 

Klse I could answer. — Let us to the meeting, 

Ur we may be obst'rved in lingering here. 

Doge. We are observed, and have been. 

/. Ber. We observed! 

Let me discover — and tliis steel ~ 

Doge, Put up; 

Here are no human witiiessfF: look there — 

What see you? 

I. Ber. Only a tall warrivu’s statue 

Bestriding a proud steed, in the dim light 
Of the dull moon. 

Doge. That warrior was the sire 

Of my sire’s fathers, and that statue was 
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Decreed to him by tbe twice rescued city: — 

Think you that he looks down on us or no? 

I. Ber. My lord, these are mere fantasies; there are 
No eyes in marble. 

Doge. But there are in Death. 

I tell thee, man, there is a spirit in 

Such things that acts and sees, unseen, though felt; 

And, if there be a spell to stir the dead, 
j ’Tis in such deeds as we are now upon. 

Deem’st thou the souls of such a race as mine 
‘ Can rest, when he, their last descendant chief, 

Stands plotting on the brink of their pure graves 
j With stung plebeians? 

L Ber. It had been as well 

'J'o have ponder’d this before, — ere you embark’d 
In our great enterprise.— Do you repent? 

Doge. No— but I feel^ and shall do to the last. 

1 cannot quench a glorious life at once, 

Nor dwindle to the thing I now must be, 

And take men’s lives by stealth, without some pause: 

Yet doubt me not; it is this very feeling, 

And knowing what has wrung me to be thus, 

Which is your best security. There’s not 
A roused mechanic in your busy plot 
So wrong’d as I, so fall’n, so loudly call’d 
'I’o his redress : the very means 1 am forced 
By these fell tyrants to adopt is such, 

That I abhor them doubly for the deeds 
Which 1 must do to pay them back for theirs. 

1. Ber. Let us away — hark — the hour strikes. 

Doge. On— on — 

It is our knell, or that of Venice — On. 

L Ber. Say rather, ’tis her freedom’s rising peal 
Of triumph — This way — we are near the place. 


[Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

Tl\e House where the Conspirators meet. 

Dagolino, Doro, Bertram, Fedele Trevisano, Calbndaro, 
Antonio belle Benpe , &c. &c. 

CaL {entering). Arc all iierc? 

Hag. All with you^ except the three 

On duty, and our leader Israel, 

Who is expected momently. 

Cal. Wliere’s Bertram? 

Her. Here! 

i'nl. Have you not been able to complete 

'I'fu; number wanting in your company? 

Her. I had mark’d out some: but 1 have not dared 
'I'd trust them with the secret, till assured 
'J'hat they were wortliy faith. 

('al. There is no need 

Of iru-tling to their faith: te/e>, save ourselves 
And our more choHcn comrades, is aware 
Fiilly of our intent? th(‘y think themselves 
Kfigaged in secret to the Signory,* 

'I’o punish some more dissolute young nobles 

Who liav<* dehed the law in their excesses j 

But once drawn up, and their new swords well-fiesh'd 

In the rank hearts of the more odious senators, 

'J'hey will not hesitate, to follow up 
Their blow upon the others, when fhey see 
'i’he exainjde of their chiefs, and I for one 
Will set them sucJi, that they bu veiy shame 
And saft^ty will not pause till nil hav“ perish’d. 

Her. How say you? all' 

Cal. >V hom could st thou spare? 

1 spare ( 

1 have no power to spare. I only question’d, 

Thinking that even amongst these wicked men 


An historical tocu See Afpsndiz, Note (A). 
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There might be some, whose age and qualities 
Might mark them out for pity. 

Cal. Yes, such pity 

As when the viper hath been cut to pieces, 

The separate fragments quivering in the sun, 

In the last energy of venomous life, 

Deserve and have. Why, I should think as soon 
Of pilying some particular fang which made 
One in the jaw of the swoln serpent, as 
Of saving one of these: they form but links 
Of one long chain; one mass, one breath, one body; 
They eat, and drink, and live, and breed together, 
I’evel, and lie, oppress, and kill in concert, — 

So let them die as one! 

Dag. Should one survive, 

He would be dangerous as the whole; it is not 
Their number, be it tens or thousands, but 
The spirit of this aristocracy 
Which must be rooted out; and if there were 
A single shoot of the old tree in life, 

’Twould fasten in the soil , and spring again 
To gloomy verdure and to bitter fruit. 

Bertram , we must be firm ! 

Cal. Look to it well, 

Bertram ; I have an eye upon thee. 

Der. Who 

Distrusts me? 

Cal. Not I; for if I did so, 

Thou wouldst not now be there to talk of trust : 

It is thy softness, not thy want of faith. 

Which makes thee to be doubted. 

Ber. You should know 

Who hear me , who and what 1 am ; a man 
Housed like yourselves to overthrow oppression ; 

A kind man, 1 am apt to think, as some 
Of you have found me ; and if brave or no, 

You, Calendaro, can pronounce, who have seen me 
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Put to the proof; or, if you should have doubts, 

I’ll clear them on your person I 

Cal. You are welcome, 

When once our enterprise is o’er, which must not 
Be interrupted by a private brawl. 

Ber. 1 am no brawler; but can bear myself 
As far among the foe as any he 
Who hears me; else why have I been selecteu 
To be of your chief comrades? but no less 
1 own my natural weakness; I have not 
Yet leani’d to think of indiscriminate murder 
Without some srnse of shuddering; and the sight 
Of blood which spouts through hoary scalps is not 
'i’o me a thing of triumph, nor the death 
Of men surprised a glory. Well — too well 
i know that wc must do such things on those 
Whose acts have raised up such avengers ; but 
If there were some of tliese who could be saved 
From out this sweeping fate, for our own sakes 
And for our honour, to take off some stain 
Of massacre, which else pollutes it wholly, 

1 hud been glad; and see no cause in this 
For sneer, nor for suspicion! 

Calm thee , Bertram ; 

For wc suspect thee not, and take good heart. 

It is the cause, ami not our will, which asks 
Such actions from our hands: we ll wash away 
All stains in Freedom’s fountain! 

Enter Israkl Bshtuccio, and the Doqe, dhguised. 

Bag. Welcome, Israel. 

Consp. Most welcome. ~ Brave Btrtuccio, thou art late 
Who is this stranger? 

Cal. It is time to name him. 

Our comrades are even now prepared to greet him 
In brotherhood, as I have made it known 
That thou wouldst add a brother to our cause, 
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Approved by thee , and thus approved by all, 

Such is our trust in all thine actions. Kow 
Let him unfold himself. 

I. Ber, Stranger, step forth! 

[The Doge discovers JUmseif, 
Consp. To arms! — we are betray’d — it is the Doge! 
Down with them both! our traitorous captain , and 
The tyrant he hath sold us to. 

Cal, {drawing his sword). Hold I hold ! 

Who moves a step against them dies. Hold! hear 

Hertuccio — What! are you appall’d to see 

Alone, unguarded, weaponless old man 

Amongst you? — Israel, speak! what means this mystery? 

1. Ber. Let them advance and strike at their own bo- 
soms, 

Ungrateful suicides I for on our lives 

Depend their own, their fortunes, and their hopes. 

Doge. Strike! — If I dreaded death, a death more fearful 
Than any your rash weapons can inflict, 

1 should not now be here: — Oh, noble Courage! 

The eldest bom of Fear, which makes you brave 
Against this solitary hoary head! 

►See the bold chiefs , who would reform a state 
And shake down senates , mad with wrath and dread 
At sight of one patrician! — Butcher me, 

You can; 1 care not. — Israel, are these men 
The mighty hearts you spoke of? look upon them ! 

Cal. Faith! he hath shamed us, and deservedly 
Was this your trust in your true chief Bertuccio, 

To turn your swords against him and his guest? 

Sheathe them, and hear him. 

I. Ber. I disdain to speak. 

They might and must have known a heart like mine 
Incapable of treachery; and the power 
They gave me to adopt all fitting means 
To further their design was ne’er abused. 

They might be certain that whoe’er was brought 
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By me into this council had been led 
I To take his choice — as brother, or as victim. 

Doge. And which am I to be? your actions leave 
Some cause to doubt the freedom of the choice. 

/. Ber. My lord, we would have perish’d here together, 
Had these rash men proceeded; but, behold, 

They are ashamed of that mad moment’s impulse. 

And droop their heads; believe me, they are such 
As 1 described them — Speak to them. 

Cal. Ay, speak ; 

We are all listening in wonder. 

/. Bc\ . (addresHing the Conspirators). You are safe, 

Nay, more, almost triumphant — listen then. 

And know my words for truth. 

Doge. Y"ou see me here, 

As one of you hath said, an old, unarm’d. 

Defenceless man; and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state, 

Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles, 

Kobed in odicial purple, dealing out 
The edicts of a power which is not mine. 

Nor yours, but of our masters — the patricians. 

Why 1 was there you know, or think you know; 

Why I am herCy he who hath been most wrong’d, 
lie who among you hath been moat insulted, 

Outraged and trodden on, until he doubt 
If ho be worm or no, may answer for me. 

Asking of his own he*irt what brought him here? 

You know iny recent story, ali men know it, 

And judge of it far differently from those 
Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn. 

But spare mo the recital — it is here, 

Here at my heart the outrage — but my words, 

Already spent in unavailing plaints. 

Would only show my feebleness the more, 

And I come here to strengthen even the strong, 

And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 
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With woman’s weapons; but 1 need not urge you. 
Our private wrongs have sprung from pu^ dic vices 
In this — I cannot call it commonwealth 
Nor kingdom , which hath neither prince nor people, 
But all tlie sins of the old Spartan state 
Without its virtues — temperance and valour. 

The Lords of Lacedasmon were true soldiers, 

But ours are Sybarites, while wc are Helots, 

Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved; 

Although dress’d out to head a pageant , as 
The Oreeks of yore made drunk their slaves to form 
A pastime for their children. You are met 
To overthrow this monster of a state, 

This mockery of a government, this spectre, 

Which must be exorcised with blood, — and then 
We will renew the times of tmth and justice. 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 
Not rash equality but equal rights, 

Proportion’d like the columns to the temple, 

Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the whole with grace and beauty, 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 

In operating this great change , 1 claim 
To be one of you— if you trust in me ; 

If not, strike home, — my life is compromised, 

And I would rather fall by freemen’s hands 
Than live another day to act the tyrant 
As delegate of tyrants; such I am not, 

And never have been — read it in our annals; 

I can appeal to my past government 
In many lands and cities ; they can tell you 
If I were an oppressor, or a man 
P eeling and thinking for my fellow men. 

Haply had I been what the senate sought, 

A thing of robes and trinkets, dizen’d out 
To sit in state as for a sovereign’s picture; 
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A popular scourge, a ready sentence-signer, 

A stickler for the Senate and “the Forty,” 

A sceptic of all measures which had not 
The sanction of “the Ten,” a council-fawner, 

A tool, a fool, a puppet, — they had ne’er 
Foster’d the wretch who stung me. What I suffer 
Has reach’d me through my pity for the people; 

That many know, and they who know not yet 
Will one day learn: meantime I do devote, 

Whate’er the issue, my last days of life — 

My present power such as it is, not that 
Of Doge , but of a man who has been great 
liefore he was degraded to a Doge, 

And still has individual means and mind; 

1 stake my fame (and I had fame) — my breath — 

(The least of all, for its last hours are nigh) 

My heart — my hope — my soul — upon this cast! 

Such as 1 am , 1 offer me to you 

And to your chiefs, accept me or reject me, 

A Prince who fain would be a citizen 
Ur nothing, and who has left his throne to be so. 

Cal. Long live Faliero! — Venice shall be free! 

Comp. Long live Faliero! 

I. Ber. Comrades! did I well? 

Is not this man a hoijt in such a cause? 

Doge, This is no time for eulogies, nor place 
For exultation. Am 1 one of you? 

Cal. Ay, and the first amongst us, as thou hast been 
Of Venice — be oui* general and chief. 

Doge. Chief! — general; — I was general at Zara, 
And chief in Rhodes and Cyprus prince in Venice: 

1 cannot stoop — that is, 1 am not fit 
To lead a baud of — patriots: when J lay 
Aside the dignities which 1 have borne, 

’Tvs not to put on others , but to be 
Mate to my fellows — but now to the point; 
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Israel has stated to me your whole plan ~ 

*Tis bold, but feasible if 1 assist it 
And must be set in motion instantly, 

Cal, E’en when thou wilt. Is it not so, my friends? 

1 have disposed all for a sudden blow ; 

When shall it be then? 

Doge, At sunrise. 

Ber, So soon? 

Doge. So soon? — so late — each hour accumulates 
Peril on peril, and the more so now 
Since I have mingled with you; — know you not 
The Council, and ‘Hhe Ten?” the spies, the eyes 
Of the patricians dubious of their slaves, 

And now more dubious of the prince they have made one? 

1 tell you, you must strike, and suddenly. 

Full to the Hydra’s heart — its heads will follow. 

Cal. With all my soul and sword, I yield assent. 

Our companies are ready, sixty each, 

And all now under arms by Israel’s order ; 

Each at their different place of rendezvous, 

And vigilant, expectant of some blow; 

Let each repair for action to his post! 

And now, my lord , the signal ? 

Doge. When you hear 

The great bell of Saint Mark’s , which may not be 
Struck without special order of the Doge 
(The last poor privilege they leave their prince), 

March on Saint Mark’s! 

I. Ber. And there?— 

Doge. By different routes 

Let your march bo directed, every sixty 
Entering a separate avenue, and still 
Upon the way let your cry be of war 
And of the G-euoese fleet, by the first dawn 
Discern’d before the port; form round the palace, 

Within whose court will be drawn out in arms 
My nephew and the clients of our house, 
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Many and martial; while the bell tolls on, 

Shout ye, “Saint Mark! — the foe is on our waters I” 

Cal. I see it now — but on, my noble lord. 

Doge. All the patricians flocking to the Council, 

(Which they dare not refuse, at the dread signal 
Pealing from out their patron saint’s proud tower,) 

Will tlien be gather’d in unto the harvest, 

And we will reap them with the sword for sickle. 

If some few should be tardy or absent them, 

'Twill be but to be taken faint and single, 

When the majority are put to rest. 

Cal. Would that tlie hour were come! we will not scotch, 
But kill. 

Ber. Once more, sir, with your pardon, I 
Would now repeat the question which 1 ask’d 
Before Bertuccio added to our cause 
This great ally wdio renders it more sure, 

And therefore safer, and as such admits 

Some dawn of mercy to a portion of 

Our victims - must all j>cri8h in this slaughter? 

Cat. All who encounter me and mine, be sure, 

Tlic mercy they have shown , 1 show. 

Comp. All! all! 

Is this a time to talk of pity? when 
Have they e’er shown, or felt, or feign’d it? 

/• Biv. Bertram, 

This false compassion is a folly, and 
Injustice to thy comrades and thy cause! 

Dost thou not see, that if we einglc out 
Some for escape, they live but to avenge 
The fallen ? and how distinguish now the innocent 
From out the guilty? all their a^ts are one — 

A single emanation fiom one b(>dy, 

Together knit for our oppression! 'Tis 
Much that we let their c^idren live; I doubt 
If all of these even should be set apart: 

The hunter may reserve some single cub 
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From out the tiger’s litter, but who e’er 
Would seek to save the spotted sire or da*^, 

Unless to perish by their fangs? however, 

I will abide by Doge Faliero’s counsel ; 

Let him decide if any should be saved. 

Doge. Ask me not — tempt me not with such a question — 
Decide yourselves. 

1. Ber. You know their private virtues 

Far better than we can , to whom alone 
Their public vices, and most foul oppression, 

Have made them deadly; if there be amongst them 
One who deserves to be repeal’d , pronounce. 

Doge. Dolfino’s father was my friend , and Lando 
Fought by my side, and Marc Cornaro shared 
My Genoese embassy : I saved the life 
Of Veniero — shall I save it twice? 

Would that I could save them and Venice also I 
All these men , or their fathers , were my friends 
Till they became my subjects ; then fell from me 
As faithless leaves drop from the o’erblown flower, 

And left me a lone blighted thorny stalk, 

Which, in its solitude, can shelter nothing; 

So , as they let me wither, let them perish ! 

Cal. They cannot co-exist with Venice’ freedom! 

Doge. Ye, though you know and feel our mutual mass 
Of many wrongs, even ye are ignorant 
What fatal poison to the springs of life, 

To human ties, and all that’s good and dear. 

Lurks in the present institutes of Venice: 

All these men were my friends ; I loved them , they 
Requited honourably my regards ; 

We served and fought; we smiled and wept in concert; 

We re veil’d or we sorrow’d side by side; 

'We made alliances of blood and marriage; 

We grew in years and honours fairly, — till 
'Their own desire, not my ambition, made 
Them choose me for their prince, and then farewell I 
Lord JJyron, V, ^ 
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Farewell all social memory! all thoughts 

In common! and sweet bonds which link old friendships, 

When the survivors of long years and actions, 

Which now belong to history, soothe the days 
Which yet remain by treasuring each other. 

And never meet, but each beholds the mirror 
Of half a century on his brother’s brow. 

And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 

Flit round them whispering of the days gone by. 

And seeming not all dead, as long as two 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 

Which once 'kv.tc one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save on marble — 

Oime! Oime! — and must 1 do this deed? 

I. Ber. My lord , you are much moved : it is not now 
That such things must be dwelt upon. 

Doge. Your patience 

A moment — I recede not: mark with me 
The gloomy vices of this government 

From the hour that made me Ooge, the Doge they made 

me -- 

Farewell the past! I died to all that had been. 

Or rather they to me: no friends, ^lo kindness, 

No privacy of lift* — all were cut off: 

They came not near me, such approach gave umbrage*, 
They could not love me, such was not the law; 

’Fhey thwarted me, ’twas the state’s policy; 

'riiey baffled me, ’twas a patrician’s duty; 

’fhey wrong’d me , for such was to right the state ; 

They could not right me. that would give suspicion; 

•So that 1 was a slave to my own subjects; 

So that I was a foe to my own inends; 

Begirt with spies for guards — with robes for power — 

With pomp for freedom — gaolers for a council— 

Inquisitors for friends — and hell for life! 

I had one only fount of quiet left, 
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, And that they poison’d ! My pure household gods 
Were shiver’d on my hearth, and c*er tl’eir shrine 
Sate grinning Ribaldry and sneering Scorn. 

I. Ber. You have been deeply wrong’d , and now shall be 
Nobly avenged before another night. 

Doge, 1 had borne all — it hurt me , but I bore it — 

Till this last running over of the cup 
Of bitterness — until this last loud insult, 

Not only unredress’d, but sanction’d; then, 

And thus, I cast all further feelings from me — 

The feelings which they crush’d for me, long, long 
Before , even in their oath of false allegiance ! 

Even in that very hour and vow, they abjured 
Their friend and made a sovereign, as boys make 
Playthings , to do their pleasure — and be broken ! 

1 from that hour have seen but senators 
In dark suspicious conflict with the Doge, 

Brooding with him in mutual hate and fear; 

They dreading he should snatch the tyranny 
From out their grasp , and he abhorring tyrants. 

To me, then, these men have no private life, 

Nor claim to ties they have cut off from others; 

As senators for arbitrary acts 
Amenable, I look on them — as sucli 
Let them be dealt upon. 

Cal. And now to action ! 

Hence, brethren, to our posts, and may this bo 
The last night of mere words: I’d fain be doing! 

Saint Mark’s great bell at dawn shall find me wakeful! 

L Ber. Disperse then to your posts: be firm and vigilant; 
Think on the wrongs we bear, the rights we claim. 

This day and night shall be the last of peril ! 

Watch for the signal, and then march. I go 
To join my band; let each be prompt to marshal 
His separate charge : the Doge will now return 
To the palace to prepare all for the blow. 

We part to meet in freedom and in glory! 
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Cal. Doge, when I greet you next, my homage to you 
Shall be the head of Steno on this sword I 

Doge. No ; let him be reserved unto the last, 

Nor turn aside to strike at such a prey, 

Till nobler game is quarried: his offence 
Was a mere ebullition of the vice, 

The general corruption generated 

By the foul aristocracy: he could not — 

lie dared not in more honourable days 

Have risk’d it, 1 have nrerged all private wrath 

Against him in the thought of our great purpose. 

A slave insults me — I require his punishment 
From his proud master’s hands; if he refuse it, 

The offence grows his, and let him answer it. 

Cal. Yet, as the immediate cause of the alliance 
Which consecrates our undertaking more, 

1 owe him such deep gratitude, that fain 
1 would repay him as he merits; may IV 

Doge. You would but lop the hand, and I the head; 

You would but smite the scholar, 1 the master; 

You would but punish Steno, 1 the senate. 

1 cannot pause on individual hate, 

111 the absorbing, sweeping, whole revenge, 

Which, like the sheeted fire from heaven, must blast 
Without distinction , as it fell of yore, 

Wh(‘re the Dead Sea hath quench’d two cities’ ashes. 

/. Der. Away, then, to your posts! 1 but remain 
A moment to accompany the Doge 
To our late place of tryst, to see no spies 
Have been upon the scout, and th^mce I hasten 
'J'o where my allotted band ia under arms. 

Cal. Farewell, then, — until dawn! 

/• Der. Success go with you ! 

t’on.sy>. We will not fail — Away! My lord, farewell! 

[ I he Cous^nrators mlute ihe Doos and I^bael Ber- 
TiJCCio, and retire^ headed by Philip Calendaro, 
The Dook and Israel Bertuccio remain* 
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L Ber. We have them in the toil— it cannot fail! 

Now thou’rt indeed a aovereign, and wilt make 
A name immortal greater than the greatest: 

Free citizens have struck at kings ere now ; 

Caesars have fallen, and even patrician hands 
Have crush’d dictators, as the popular steel 
Has reach’d patricians: but, until this hour, 

What prince has plotted for his people’s freedom? 

Or risk’d a life to liberate his subjects? 

For ever, and for ever, they conspire 
Against the people , to abuse their hands 
To chains , but laid aside to carry weapons 
Against the fellow nations, so that yoke 
On yoke , and slavery and death may whet, 

Not glut^ the never-gorged Leviathan I 
Now, my lord, to om- enterprise; — ’tis great, 

And greater the reward; why stand you rapt? 

A moment back, and you were all impatience! 

Doge, And is it then decided! must they die? 

LBer, Who? 

Doge, ^ly own friends by blood and courtesy, 

And many deeds and days — the senators? 

I, Ber. You pass’d their sentence, and it is a just one. 
Doge, Ay, bo it seems, and so it is to you; 

You are a patriot, plebeian Gracchus — 

The rebel’s oracle , the people’s tribune — 

I blame you not— you act in your vocation; 

They smote you, and oppress’d you, and despised yo\i; 

So they have me: but you ne’er spake with them ; 

You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt; 

You never had their wine-cup at your lips; 

You grew not up with them , nor laugh’d, nor wept, 

Nor held a revel in their company; 

Ne’er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’d their smile 

In social interchange for yours, nor trusted 

Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have; 

These hairs of mine ax*e grey, and so are theirs, 
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The elders of the council : I remember 
When all our locks were like the raven’s wing, 

As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 

And can I see them dabbled o’er with blood? 

Each stab to them will seem my suicide. 

/. /ier. Doge ! Doge ! this vacillation is unworthy 
A child ; if you are not in second childhood, 

(’all back your nerves to your own purpose, nor 
Thus shame yourself and me. By heavens! I’d rather 
Forego even now, or fail in our intent, 

Thau see the man I venerate subside 

From high resolves into such shallow weakness! 

You have seen blood in battle, shed it, both 
Your own and that of others; can you shrink tlien 
From a few drops from veins of hoary vampires, 

Who but give back what they have drain’d from millions? 

Doye. Bear with me! Step by step, arid blow on blow, 
I will divide with you; think not I waver: 

Ah! no; it is the certainty of all 

Which I must do doth make me tremble thus. 

But let these last and lingering thoughts have way, 

To which yon only and tlie Night are conscious, 

And both regardless; when the hour arrives, 

’Tis mine to sound the knell, and strike the blow, 

Which shall \inpeople many palaces. 

And hew the highest gencalogic trees 

Down to the earth, strew’d with their bleeding fruit. 

And crush their blossoms into barrenn. .ss: 

This will 1 — must I — have 1 sworn to do. 

Nor aught can turn from my destin} ; 

But still I quiver to behold what 1 

Must be, and think what 1 have been! Hear with me. 

L Her. Ke-man your breast; 1 lee.l no such rtunorse, 

1 understand it not: why should >ou change? 

You acted, and you act, on your free will. 

Doye. Ay, there it is —yen feel not, nor do I, 
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Else I should stab thee on the spot, to save 
A thousand lives, and, killing, do no iaurder; 

You feel not— you go to this butchor-work 

As if these high-bom men were steers for shambles I 

When all is over, you’ll be free and merry, 

And calmly wash those hands incarnadine ; 

But I, outgoing thee and all thy fellows 
In this surpassing massacre, shall be. 

Shall see and feel — oh God! oh God I ’tis true, 

And thou dost well to answer that it was 
“My own free will and act,” and yet you err, 

For I will do this! Doubt not — fear not; 1 
Will be your most unmerciful accomplice! 

And yet I act no more on my free will, 

Nor my own feelings — both compel me back; 

But there is hell within me and around, 

And like the demon who believes and trembles 
^lust I abhor and do. Away! away! 

Get thee unto thy fellows, 1 will hie me 
To gather the retainers of our house. 

Doubt not, Saint Mark’s great bell shall wake all Venice, 

Except her slaughter’d senate : ere the sun 

Be broad upon the Adriatic there 

Shall be a voice of weeping, which shall drown 

The roar of waters in the cry of blood! 

1 am resolved — come on, 

1. Ber, With all my soul I 

Keep a firm rein upon these bursts of passion ; 

Kemember what these men have dealt to thee. 

And that this sacrifice will be succeeded 

By ages of prosperity and freedom 

To this unshackled city: a true tyrant 

Would have depopulated empires, nor 

Have felt the strange compunction which hath wrung you 

To pimish a few traitors to the people. 

Trust me , such were a pity more misplaced 
Than the late mercy of the state to Steno. 
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Doge. Man , thou hast struck upon the chord which jars 
All nature from my heart. Hence to our task! 

[Exeunt, 


ACT I V. 

SCENE I. 

Palazzo of (lie Patrician Lioni. Lioni laying aside the mash 
and cloak which the Venetian Nobles wore in public, attended 
by a Domestic. 

Lioni. 1 will to rest, right weary of this revel, 

The gayest we have held for many moons, 

And yet, I know not why, it cheer’d me not; 

’I'here came a heaviness across my heart, 

Wliich , in the lightest movement of the dance, 

T’hough eye to eye, and hand in hand united 
Kven with the lady of my love, oppress’d me. 

And through my spirit chill’d my blood, until 
A dump like death rose o’er my brow; I strove 
To laugh the thought away, but ’twoiild not be ; 

Through all the music ringing in iny ears 
A knell was sounding as distinct and clear, 

'riiougli low and far, as e’er the Adrian wave 
Kose o’er the city’s murmur in the night, 

Dashing against the outward Lido’s bulwark : 

So that I left the festival before 

It reach’d its zenith, and will woo my pillow 

For thoughts more tranquil, or forgetfulness. 

Antonio, take my mask and cloak, and light 
The lamp within my chamber. 

Ant. Yes, my lord: 

Command you no refreshment? 

Lioni. Nought, save sleep, 

Which will not he commanded. I.»et roe hope it, 

[ Exit Aktokio. 

Though my breast feels too anxious ; I will try 
Whether the air will calm my spirits : ’tis 
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A goodly night; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into iji cave, 

And the broad moon has brighten’d. What a BtiUness! 

[Cyor.? to an open lattice. 
And what a contrast with the scene I left, 

Where the tall torches* glare , and silver lamps’ 

More pallid gleam along the tapestried walls, 

Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
Those vast and dimlydatticed galleries 
A dazzling mass of artificial light, 

Which show’d all things, but nothing as they wore. 

There Age essaying to recall the past. 

After long striving for the hues of youth 

At the sad labour of the toilet , and 

Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 

Prank’d forth in all the pride of ornament, 

Forgot itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide. 

Believed itself forgotten , and was fool’d. 

There Youth, which needed not, nor thought of such 
Vain adjuncts, lavish’d its true bloom, and health, 

And bridal beauty, in the unwholesome press 
Of flush’d and crowded wassailers, and wtistcd 
Its hours of rest in dreaming this was pleasure. 

And so shall waste them till the sunrise streams 
On sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, which should not 
Have worn this aspect yet for many a year. 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine-- 
The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers — 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments — 

The white arms and the raven hair — the braids 
And bracelets; swanlike bosoms, and the necklace, 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled; the thin robes, 

Floating like light clouds ’twizt our gaze and heaven; 

The many-twinkling feet so small and sylphlike, 

Suggesting the more secret symmetry 
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Of the fair forms which terminate so well — 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments — art and nature, 
Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank 
The sight of beauty as the parch’d pilgr im’s 
On Arab sands the false mirage, which offers 
A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Arc gone- -—Around me lire the stars and waters ~ 
Worlda mirror’d in the ocean, goodlier sight 
Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass ; 

And the great element, which is to space 
What ocean is to earth , spreads its blue depths, 
Soften’d with the first breathings of the spring; 

'J’he high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 
Serenely smonthing o’er the lofty walls 
Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 
Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 

Like altars range<l along the broad canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
licar’d up from out the waters, scarce less strangely 
Than those mor(* massy and mysterious giants 
Of architecture, those Titaniaii fabrics, 

Which point in Egypt’s plains to times that have 
No other record. All is gentle: nought 
Stirs rudely; but, congenial with the night. 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 
Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress, 

And cautious opening of the casement, showing 
That he is not unheard; while her young hand. 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 
The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

’i’o let in love through music, makes his heart 
Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight; the dash 
Phosphoric of Die oar, or rapid twinkle 
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Of the far liglits of skimming gondolas, 

And the responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen answering back with verse lor verse; 

Some dusky shadow checkering the Rialto ; 

Some glimmering palace roof, or tapering spire, 

Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 
The ocean -bor^^uid earth -comm an ding city — 

How sweet and soothing is this hour of calm! 

I thank thee, Night! for thou hast chased away 
Those horrid bodements which, amidst the throng, 

1 could not dissipate : and with the blessing 
Of thy benign and quiet influence, — 

Now will I to my couch, although to rest 
Is almost wronging such a night as this — 

[A knocking is heard from without • 
Hark! what is that? or who at such a moment? 

Enter Auiomo. 

Ant. My lord, a man without, on urgent business, 
Implores to be admitted, 

Lioni. Is he a stranger? 

Ant. His face is muflled in his cloak, but both 
His voice and gestures seem familiar to me ; 

I craved his name, but this he seem’d reluctant 
’Fo trust, save to yourself; most earnestly 
lie sues to be permitted to approach you. 

Lioni. ’Tis a sti'ange hour, and a suspicious bearing! 
And 3 ^et there is slight peril: ’tis not in 
Their houses noble men are struck at; still. 

Although I know not that I have a foe 
In Venice, ’twill be wise to use some caution. 

Admit him, and retire; but call up quickly 
Some of thy fellows, who may wait without. — 

Who can this man be? — 

[Exit Antonio, and returns with H££TaAii muf/led, 
Ber. My good lord Lioni, 
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1 have no time to lose , nor tbou ~ dismiss 
This menial hence ; I would be private with you. 

Uoni, It seems the voice of Bertram — Go, Antonio. 

[Exit Antonio. 

Now, stranger, what would you at such an hour? 

Ber. {discovering himself). A boon , my noble patron ; you 
have granted 

Many to your poor client, Bertram; add 
This one, and make him happy. 

Lioni. Thou hast known me 

From boyhood , ever ready to assist thee 
In all fair objects of advancement, which 
Beseem one of tby station; I would promise 
Ere thy request was heard, but that the hour, 

Thy bearing, and tliis strange and hurried mode 
Of suing, gives me to suspect this visit 
Hath some mysterious import— but say on — 

Wliat has occurred, some rash and sudden broil? — 

A cup too much, a scuflle, and a stab? — 

Mere things of every day; so that thou hast not 
Spilt noble blood, 1 guarantee thy safety; 

But then thou must withdraw, for angry friends 
And relatives, in the first burst of vengeance, 

Are things in Venice deadlier than the laws. 

/;.r. My loul, 1 thank you; but — 

Lioni. But what? You have not 

Raised a rash liand against one of our order? 

If so, withdraw and fly, and own it not; 

1 would not slay — but then 1 must not save theel 
He who has shed patrician blood — 

Ber. I come 

To save pab'iciau blood, and not to shed it I 
And thereunto I must be speedy, for 
Each minute lost may lose a life; since Time 
' Has changed his slow scjrthe for the two-edged sword, 

And is about to take, instead of sand, 
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The dust from sepulchres to fill his hour-glass ! — 

Go not thou forth to-morrow ! 

Lioni. Wherefore not?-— 

What means this menace ? 

Ber. Do not seek its meaning, 

But do as I implore thee; — stir not forth, 

Whatever be stirring; though the roar of crowds — 
The cry of women, and the shrieks of babes — 

The groans of men — the clash of arms — the sound 
Of rolling drum, shrill trump, and hollow bell, 

Peal in one wide alarum! — Go not forth 
Until the tocsin’s silent, nor even then 
Till I return ! 

Lioni. Again, what does this mean? 

Ber. Again, 1 tell thee, ask not; but by all 
Thou boldest dear on earth or heaven — by all 
The souls of thy great fathers, and thy hope 
To emulate them, and to leave behind 
Descendants worthy both of them and thee — 

By all thou hast of bless’d in hope or memory - 
By all thou hast to fear here or hereafter — 

By all tlie good deeds thou hast done to me. 

Good I would now repay with greater good, 

Kemain within — trust to thy household gods, 

And to my word for safety, if thou dost 
As I now counsel — but if not, thou art lost! 

Lioni. I am indeed already lost in wonder; 

Surely thou ravest! what have / to dread? 

Who are my foes? or if there be such, why 

Art thou leagued with them? — thou I or if so leagued, 

Why comest thou to tell me at this hour. 

And not before? 

B(>r. I cannot answer this. 

Wilt thou go forth despite of this true warning? 

Uoni. I was not bom to shrink from idle threats, 
The cause of which I know not: at the hour 
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Of council, be it soon or late, I shall not 
Be found among the absent. 

Ber. Say not so ! 

Once more, art thou detennined to go forth? 

Lionu I am. Nor is there aught which shall impede me! 
Ber, Then Heaven have mercy on thy soul! — Farewell! 

[^Going. 

Lioni. Stay - there is more in this than my own safety 
Which makes me call thee back; we must not part thus; 
Bertram , 1 have known thee long. 

Ber. From childhood, signor, 

You have been my protector: in the days 
Of reckless infancy, when rank forgets, 

Or, rather, is not yet taught to remember 
Its cold prerogative, we play’d together; 

Our sports, our smiles, our tears, were mingled oft; 

My fatlu'r was your father’s client, I 

Jlis son’s scarce less than foster-hrotlicr; years 

Saw us together — happy^ heart-full liours! 

Oh Ood! tiie ditrcreiu'c ’twixt those homs and this! 

IMmi. Bertram, ’tis thou who hast forgotten them. 

Ber. Nor now, nor ever; whatsoe’er betide, 

1 would have saved you; when to manhood’s growth 
Wc sprung, and you, devoted to the state, 

As suits your station, the more humble Bertram 
Was left unto the labours of the humble. 

Still you forsook me not; and if my f(»rtunes 
Have not been towering, ’twas no fault of him 
Who ofttirnes rescued and supported me 
When struggling with the tides of circumstance 
Which bear away the weaker: noble blood 
Ne’(!r mantled in a nobler heart tluvu thine 
Has proved to me, the poor plebeiav Bertran!. 

Would that thy fellow senators were like thee! 

Lioni. Why, what hast thou to say against the senate? 
Ber. Nothing. 

Lioni. I know that there are angry spirits 
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And turbulent mutterers of stifled treason, 

Who lurk in narrow places, anu wall, out 
Muffled to whisper curses to the night j 
Disbanded soldiers , discontented ruffians, 

And desperate libertines who brawl in taverns; 

Thou herdest not with such : ’tis true , of late 
1 have lost sight of thee , but thx)u wert wont 
lead a temperate life, and break thy bread 
With honest mates, and bear a cheerful aspect. 

What bath come to theeV in thy hollow eye 
And hueless cheek, and thine unquiet motions, 

Sorrow and shame and conscience seem at war 
To waste thee. 

Ber. Rather shame and sorrow light 

On the accursed tyranny which rides 
The very air in Venice, and makes men 
Madden as in the last hours of the plague 
Which sweeps tlie soul deliriously from life! 

TJoni. Some villains have been tampering with thee, 
Rertram; 

'riiis is not thy old language, nor own thoughts; 

Some wretch has made thee drunk with disalToction: 

Rut thou must not be lost so ; thou wert good 
And kind , and art not fit for such base acts 
As vice and villany would put thee to : 

Confess — confide in me — thou know’st my nature — 

What is it thou and thine arc bound to do, 

Which should prevent thy friend , the only son 
Of him who was a friend unto thy father, 

So that our good-will is a heritage 
We should bequeath to our posterity 
Such as ourselves received it, or augmented; 

1 say, what is it thou must do , that I 

Should deem thee dangerous, and keep the house 

Like a sick girl? 

Ber. Is’ ay, question me no further; 

I must be gone. — 
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Lioni. And I be murder’d! — say, 

Was it not thus thou said’st, my gentle Bertram? 

Ber. Who talks of murder? what said I of murder?- 
Tis false 1 I did not utter such a word. 

Lioni, Thou didst not; but from out thy wolfish eye, 
So changed from what I knew it, there glares forth 
The gladiator. If my life’s thine object, 

Take it — I am unarm’d, — and then away! 

1 would not hold my breath on such a tenure 

As the capricious mercy of such things 

As thou and those who have set thee to thy task-work. 

Ber, Sooner than spill thy blood, I peril mine; 
Sooner than harm a hair of thine , I place 
In jeopardy a thousand heads, and some 
As noble, nay, even nobler than thine own. 

Lioni, Ay, is it even so? Excuse me, Bertram; 

1 am not worthy to be singled out 

From such exalted hecatombs — who are they 

That are in danger, and that mal'e the danger? 

Ber. Venice, and all that she inherits, are 
Divided like a house against itself. 

And so will perish ere to-morrow’s twilight! 

lAoni. More mysteries, and awful ones! But now, 

Or thou, or I, or both, it may be, are 
Upon the verge of ruin; speak once out, 

I And thou art safe and glorious; for ’tis more 
I Glorious to save than slay, and slay i’ the dark too — 
Fie, Bertram! that was not a craft for thee! 

) How would it look to see upon a spear 
The head of him whose hourt was open to thee, 

Borne by thy hand before the shuddering people? 

And such may be my doom : for her»» 1 swear, 

Whate’er the peril or the penalty 
Of thy denunciation, I go forth, 

Unless thou dost detail the cause, and show 
The consequence of all which led thee here ! 

Ber. Is there no way to save thceV minutes fly, 
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And thou art lost!— <Ao«/ my sole benefactor, 

The only being who was constant to me 

Through every change. Yet, make me not a traitor I 

Let me save thee — but spare my honour ! 

LionL Whcro 

Can lie the honour in a league of murder? 

And who are traitors save unto the state? 

Ber, A league is still a compact, and more binding 
In honest hearts when words must stiincl for law; 

And in my mind, there is no traitor like 
He whose domestic treason plants the poniard 
Within the breast which trusted to his truth. 

lAoni. And who will strike the steel to mine? 

Ber. Not I ; 

I could have wound my soul up to all things 
Save this. Thou must not die! and think how dear 
Thy life is, when 1 risk so many lives, 

Nay, more, the life of lives, the liberty 

Of future generations, not to be 

The assassin thou miscaU’st me; — once, once more 

1 do adjure thee, pass not o’er thy threshold! 

Lioni. It is in vain — this moment I go forth. 

Ber. Then perish Venice rather than my friend! 

1 will disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 

Ob , what a villain I become for thee I 

Lioni. Say, rather thy friend’s saviour and the state’s! — 
Speak — pause not — all rewards, all pledges for 
Thy safety and thy welfare; wealth such as 
The state accords her worthiest servants; nay. 

Nobility itself I guarantee thee. 

So that thou art sincere and penitent. 

Ber. I have thought again : it must not be — I love thee — 
Thou knowest it— that I stand here is the proof, 

Not least though last; but having done my duty 
By thee , I now must do it by my country 1 
Farewell — we meet no more in life! — farewell! 

Lord Bj/ron. V, b 
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lAom. What, ho! — Antonio — Pedro — to the door! 

See that none pass — arrest this man! — 

Enter Aktosio and other armed Domestics^ who seize Bertram. 

Lioni (continues). Take care 

He hath no harm ; bring me my sword and cloak, 

And man the gondola with four oars — quick — 

[Exit Antonio. 

We will unto Giovanni Gradenigo s, 

And send for Marc Cornaro: — fear not, Bertram; 

This needful violence is for thy safety, 

No less than for the general weal. 

Eer. Where wouldst thou 

Bear me a prisoner? 

Lioni. Firstly to “the Ten;” 

Next to the Doge, 

Eer. . To the Doge? 

IJoni. Assuredly : 

Is ho not chief of the state? 

Eer. Perhaps at sunrise — 

Lioni. What mean you? —but we'll know anon. 

E^' Art sure f 

Lioni. Sure as all gentle moans can make; and if 
They fail, you know “the Ten” and their tribunal, 

And that St. M^irk's has dungeons, and the dungeons 
A rack. 

Ber. Apply it then before the dawn 
Now hastening into heaven. — One more such word, 

And you shall perish piecemeal , by the death 
You think to doom to me. 


Re-enter Aniomu. 

Ant. The baik is ready, 

My lord , and all prepared. 

Lioni. Look to the prisoner 

Bertram, Pll reason with thee as we go 
To the Magnifico*s, sage Gradeuigo. 


IKxeuni. 
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SC£Njc} II. 

The Ehical Palace. — The Doge'e ApetrtmenU 

The Doge and hU nephew Behtucqo Falibro. 

Doge. Are all the people of our house in muster? 

Ber. F. They are array’d, and eager for the signal, 
Within our palace precincts at San Polo. * 

1 come for your last orders. 

Doge. It had been 

As well had there been time to have got together, 

From my own fief, Val di Marino, more 
Of our retainers — but it is too late. 

Ber. F. Methinks, my lord, ’tis better as it is: 

A sudden swelling of our retinue 

Had waked suspicion; and, though fierce and trusty, 

The vassals of that district arc too rude 
And quick in quarrel to have long maintain’d 
The secret discipline we need for such 
A service , till our foes are dealt upon. 

Doge. True; but when once the signal has been given, 
These are the men for such an enterprise ; 

These city slaves have all their private bias, 

Their prejudice against or for this noble, 

Which may induce them to o’erdo or spare 
Where mercy may be madness; the fierce peasants, 

Serfs of my county of Val di Marino, 

Would do the bidding of their lord without 
Distinguishing for love or hate his foes; 

Alike to them Marcello or Comaro, 

A Gradenigo or a Foscari ; 

I'hey arc not used to start at those vain names. 

Nor bow the knee before a civic senate; 

A chief in armour is their Suzerain, 

And not a thing in robes. 

Ber. F. We are enough; 

* The Dogo’fl family palaea. 
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And for the dispositions of our clients 
Against the senate I will answer. 

Doge. Well, 

The die is thrown ; but for a warlike service, 

Done in the field, commend me to my peasants: 

They made the sun shine through the host of Huns 
When sallow burghers slunk back to their tents, 

And cower’d to hear their own victorious trumpet. 

If there be small resistance, you will find 
These citizens all lions, like their standard; 

But if there’s much to do, you’ll wish with me, 

A band of iron rustics at our backs. 

Ber. F. Thus thinking, 1 must marvel you resolve 
To strike tlie blow so suddenly. 

Doge. Such blows 

Must be struck suddenly or never. When 
I had o’ermuater’d the weak false remorse 
Which yearn’d about my heart, too fondly yielding 
A moment to the feelings of old days, 

I was most fain to strike; and, firstly, that 
I might not yield again to such emotions; 

And, secondly, becauffe of all these men, 

Save Israel and Philip Calendaro, 

1 know not well the courage or the faith: 

To-day might find ’niongst them a traitor to us, 

As yesterday a thousand to the senate ; 

But once in, with their hilts hot in their hands. 

They must on for their own sakes; one stroke struck, 
And the mere instinct of the first-born Cain, 

Which ever lurks somewhere in human hearts, 
Tlioiigh circumstance may keep it in abeyance, 

Will urge the rest on like to wnUes, the eight 
Of blood to crowds begets the tliirst of more. 

As the first wine-cup leads to the long revel ; 

And you will find a harder task to quell 

Than urge tliem when they have commenced , hut tUl 

That moment, a mere voice, a straw, a shadow. 
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Are capable of turning them aside.— 

How goes the night? 

Ber. F, Almost upon the dawn. 

Doge. Then it is time to strike upon the hell. 

Are the men posted? 

Ber. F. By this time they arc ; 

But they have orders not to strike, until 

They have command from you through mo in person. 

Doge. ’Tis well. — Will the mom never put to rest 
These stars which twinkle yet o’er all the heavens? 

I am settled and bound up , and being so, 

The very effort which it cost me to 

Resolve to cleanse this commonwealth with fire, 

Now leaves my mind more steady. I have wept, 

And trembled at the thought of this dread duty; 

But now I have put down all idle passion, 

And look the growing tempest in the face, 

As doth the pilot of an admiral galley : 

Yet (wouldst thou think it, kinsman?) it hath been 
A greater struggle to me, than when nations 
Beheld their fate merged in the approaching fight. 
Where 1 was leader of a phalanx, where 
Thousands were sure to perish — Yes, to spill 
The rank polluted current from the veins 
Of a few bloated despots needed more 
To steel me to a purpose such as made 
Timoleon immortal, than to face 
The toils and dangers of a life of war. 

Ber. F. It gladdens me to see your former wisdom 
Subdue the furies which so wrung you ere 
You were decided. 

Doge. ^ It was ever thus 

With me ; the hour of agitation came 
In the first glimmerings of a purpose , when 
Passion had too much room to sway; but in 
The hour of action 1 have stood as calm 
As were the dead who lay around me ; this 
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Thuy knew who made me what I am , and trusted 
To tiie Bubduing power which I preserved 
Over my mood , when its first buist was spent. 

But they were not aware that there are things 
Which make revenge a virtue by reflection, 

And not an impulse of mere anger; though 
The laws sleep, justice wakes, and injured souls 
Oft do a public right with private wrong, 

And justify their deeds unto themselves. — 

Methinks the day breaks — is it not so? look, 

Thine eyes are clear with youth; — the air puts on 
A morning freshness, and, at least to me. 

The sea looks greyer through the lattice. 

Bej\ F. True, 

The morn is dappling in the sky. 

Doge. Away then! 

See that they strike without delay, and with 
The first toll from St. Mark’s, march on the palace 
With all our house’s strength ; here 1 will meet you - 
The Sixteen and their companies will move 
In separate columns at the self-same momont — 

Bo sure you post yourself at the great gate : 

1 would not trust “the Ten” except to us — 

The rest, the rabble of i)atricians, may 

Glut the more careless swwds of those leagued with us. 

Kemember that the cry is still “Saint Mark ! 

The Genoese are come — ho! to Uie rescue! 

Saint Mark and Liberty!” — Now— now to action! 

Ber. F. Farewell then, noble uncle! w^e will meet 
In freedom and true sovereignty, ur never ! 

Doge. Come hither, iny Berfuecio — one embrace — 
Speed, for the day grows broader — Scud me soon 
A messenger to tell me how all goes 
When you rejoin our troops , and then sound — sound 
The storm-bell from Saint Mark's! 

fJEnV Bketdccio Falieko. 

Doge (so/mj). He is gone, 
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And on eacli footstep moves a life. — ’Tis done. 

Now the desti’oyiiig angel hover, o’er 
Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 

Even as the eagle overlooks his prey, 

And for a moment, poised in middle aii, 

Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 

Then swoops with his unorring beak. — Thou day! 
I'hat slowly walk’st the waters! march — march on — 
I would not smite i’ the dark , but rather see 
That no sti'oke errs. And you, ye blue sea- waves! 

] have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too, 

With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 

While that of Venice flow’d too, but victorious; 

Now tliou must wear an unmix’d crimson; no 
llarbaric blood can reconcile us now 
Unto that homble incarnadine, 

Gut friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 

And have 1 lived to fourscore years for this? 

1, who was named Preserver of the City? 

1 , at whose name the million’s caps were flung 
Into the air, and cries from tens of thousands 
Itose up , imploring Heaven to send me blessings, 
And fame, and length of days — to see this day? 

Gut this day, black within the calendar, 

Shall be succeeded by a bright millennium. 

Doge Dandolo survived to ninety summers 
To vanquish empires, and refuse their crown; 

1 will resign a crown , and make the state 
llenew its freedom — but oh! by what means? 

The noble end must justify them — What 
Are a few drops of human blood? ’tis false, 

The blood of tyrants is not human ; they, 

Dike to incarnate Molochs, feed on ours. 

Until ’tis time to give them to the tombs 
Which they have made so populous. — Oh world! 

Oh men ! what are ye , and our best designs. 

That wo must work by crime to punish crime? 
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And slaj as if Deatli had btxt ihis one gate) 

When a few years would make the sword superfluous? 

And I, upon the verge of th* unknown realm, 

Yet send so many heralds on before me?— 

1 must not ponder this. 

[A pause 

Hark! was there not 
A murmur as of distant voices, and 
The tramp of feet in martial unison? 

What phantoms even of sound our wislies raise ! 

It cauuot be — the signal hath not rung — 

Why pauses it? My nephew's messenger 
Should be upon his way to me, and he 
Himself perhaps even now draws grating back 
Upon its ponderous hinge the steep tower portal, 

Wiere swings the sullen huge oracular bell, 

Which neircr knells but for a princely death, 

Or for a state in peril, pealing forth 
Tremendous bodeinents; let it do its office. 

And be this peal its awfullest and last 

Sound till the strong tower rock!-— What! silent still? 

1 would go forth, but that my post is here, 

To be tlie centre of re-union to 
'Fhe oft discordant elements which bnin 
Leagues of tljis nature, and to kce]> eoinpaet 
The wavering of the weak , in case of conflict ; 

For if they should do battle, 'twill be here, 

Within the palace, that the strife will thicken: 

Then here must be my station, as becomes 
The master-mover. — Hark! he comes — he comes, 

My nephew, brave Bertuccin’a messenger. — 

What tidings? Is he mnndiing? hiith he sped?-- 
herel — all’s lost — yet will 1 make an effort. 

EnUr a Siqkor of the Nkjut, with Guards^ ^c. 

Sig. Doge, 1 arrest thee of high treason! 

Doge. Me ! 
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Thy prince, of treason? — Who are they that dare 
Cloak their own treason under mch an order? 

:Sig. {showing his order), Fehold my order from the as* 
sembled Ten, 

Doge. And wht. e are t’ley, and why assembled? no 
Such council can be lawful, till the prince 
Preside there , and that duty’s mine : on thine 
I charge thee, gi^e me way, or marshal mo 
To the council chamber. 

Sig. Duke! it may not be: 

Nor are tliey in the wonted Hall of Council, 

But sitting in the convent of Saint Saviour’s. 

Doge. You dare to disobey me, then? 

Sig. I serve 

The state, and needs must serve it faithfully; 

My wai’rant is the will of those who rule it. 

Doge. And till that warrant has my signature 
It is illegal, and, as now applied, 

Kebellious — Hast thou weigh’d well thy life’s worth, 

That thus you dare jissuino a lawless function ? 

Sig. ’Tis not my oilice to reply, but act --- 
I am placed here as guard upon thy person, 

And not as judge to hear or to decide. 

Doge (aside). 1 must gain time — So tlial the storm bell 
sound 

All may be well yet. — Kinsman, speed — speed — speed! — 

Our fate i.s trembling in the balance, and 

Woe to the vanquish’d! be they prince and people, 

Or slaves and senate — 

llhe great hell of Saint Mark's tolls. 
Lo! it sounds — it tolls! 

Doge (aloud). Hark, Signor of the Night! and you, yo 
hirelings, 

AVho wield your mercenary staves in fear. 

It is your knoll —Swell on, thou lusty peal! 

Now, knaves, what ransom for your lives? 

Sig. Confusion I 
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Stand to your arms^ and guard the door — all’s lost 
Unless that fearful bell be silenced soon. 

The officer hath miss’d his path or purpose, 

Or met some unforeseen and hideous obstacle. 

Anselmo, with thy company proceed 
Straight to the tower; the rest remain with me. 

[Exit part of the Guard. 
Doge. Wretch! if thou wouldst have thy vile life, im- 
plore it; 

It is not now a lease of sixty seconds. 

Ay, send thy miserable ruffians forth; 

They never shall return. 

Sig. So let it be ! 

They die then in their duty, as will I. 

Doge. Fool! the high eagle flies at nobler game 
Than thou and thy base myrmidons, — live on, 

So thou provok’bt not peril by resistance, 

And learn (if souls so much obscured can bear 
To gaze upon the sunbeams) to be free. 

i^ig. And learn tliou to be captive — It hath ceased, 

{The hell ceases to toll. 

The traitorous signal , which was to have set 
The bloodhound mob on their patrician prey — 

The knell hath rung , but it is not the senate’s ! 

Doge {after a pause). All’s silent, and all’s lost! 

Sig. Now, Doge, denounce me 

As rebel slave of a revolted council! 

Have I not done my duty? 

Doge. Peace, thou thing! 

Thou hast done a worthy deed, and earn’d the price 
Of blood, and they who use thee will reward thee. 

But thou wert scut to watch , and not to prate, 

As thou said’st even now — then do Ibine office. 

But let it be in silence, as behoves thee, 

Since, though thy pnsoner, I am thy prmce. 

Sig. 1 did not mean to fail in the respect 
Due to your rank; in this 1 shall obey you. 
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Doge {aside). There now is nothing left me save to die ; 
And yet how near success 1 1 would ha^ e fallen, 

And proudly, in the hour of triumph, but 
To miss it thus ! — 

Enter other Signors of the Night, with Bkrtuccio Fjlukko 
prisoner, 

2d Sig. We took him in the act 

Of issuing from the tower, where, at his order, 

As delegated from the Doge, the signal 
Had thus begun to sound. 

1st Sig. Are all the passes 

tVhich lead up to the palace well secured? 

2d Sig. They are— besides, it matters not; the chiefs 
Are all in chains, and some even now on trial — 

Their followers are dispersed, and many taken. 

Ber.F. Uncle! 

Doge. It is in vain to war with Fortune; 

The glory hath departed from our house. 

Ber. F. Who would have deem’d it? — Ah! one moment 
sooner! 

Doge. That moment would have changed the face of ages ; 
This gives us to eternity — We’ll meet it 
As men whose triumph is not in success, 

Hut who can make their own minds all in all, 

Equal to every fortune. Droop not, ’tis 
Hut a brief passage — 1 would go alone, 

Yet if they send us, as ’tis like, together, 
iLet us go worthy of our sires and selves. 

Ber, F. 1 shall not shame you, uncle. 

1st Sig. Lords , our orders 

Are to keep guai-d on both in separate chambers, 

Until the council call ye to your trial. 

Doge. Our trial I will they keep their mockery uj) 

Even to the last? but let them deal upon us, 

As we had dealt on them , but with less pomp. 

’ I’is but a game of mutual homicides, 
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Who have cast lots for the first death , and they 
Have won with false dice. — Who hath been our Judas? 

1st Sig. 1 am not warranted to answer that. 

Ber. F, I’ll answer for thee — ’tis a certain Bertram, 
Even now deposing to the secret giunta. 

Doge, Bertram, the Bergamask! With what vile tools 
We operate to slay or save! This creature. 

Black with a double treason, now will earn 
Rewards and honours, and be stamp’d in story 
With the geese in the Capitol, which gabbled 
Till Rome awoke, and had an annual triumph, 

While Manlius, who hurl’d down the Gauls, was cast 
From the Tarpeian. 

Ut Sig. He aspired to treason, 

And sought to rule the state. 

Doge. He saved the state, 

And sought hiit to reform what he revived — 

But this is idle — Come, sirs, do your work. 

1st Sig. Noble Bertuceio, we must now remove you 
Into an inner chamber, 

Ber. F. Farewell, uncle! 

If we shall meet again iu life I know not, 

But they perhaps will let our aslies mingle. 

Doge. Yes, and our spirits, which shall yet go forth, 
And do what our frail clay, thus clogg’d, hath fail’d in! 
They cannot quench tlie memory of those 
Who would have hin-l’d them from their guilty thrones, 
And such examples will find heirn, though distant. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I, 

The Hall of the Council of Ten assembled with the additional 
Senators^ toAo, on the Trials of (he Conspirators for the Treason 
o/ M arino Faueeo, composed what was called the Giunta^-— 
Guards f Officers^ ^c. ^c. — Israel Bkrtuccio and Phiup 
Calekdabo as Prisoners . — Bertram^ Lioni, and Witnesses, ^e. 

The Chief of the Ten, Benintende. 

Ben. There now rests, after such conviction of 
'J'heir manifold and manifest offences, 

But to pronounce on these obdurate men 
The sentence of the law: — a grievous task 
To those who hear, and those who speak. Alas! 

That it should fall to me ! and that my days 
Of office should be stigmatised through all 
The years of coming time, as bearing record 
To this most foul and complicated treason 
Against a just and free state, known to all 
The earth as being the Christian bulwark ’gainst 
The Saracen and the schismatic Greek, 

The savage Hun , and not less barbarous Frank ; 

A city which has open’d India’s wealth 
To Europe ; the last Roman refuge from 
O’erwhelming Attila; the ocean’s queen; 

Proud Genoa’s prouder rival! ’Tis to sap 
The throne of such a city, these lost men 
Have risk’d and forfeited their worthless lives — 

So let them die the death. 

/- Ber. We are prepared* 

Your racks have done that for us. Let us die. 

Ben. If ye have that to say which would obtain 
Abatement of your punishment, the Giunta 
Will hear you; if you have aught to confess, 

Now is your time, perhaps it may avail ye. 
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Ber. F. Wc Btand to hear, and not to speak. 

Ben. Your crimes 

Arc fully proved by your accomplices, 

And all which circumstance can add to aid them ; 

Yet we would hear from your own lips complete 
Avowal of your treason : on the verge 
Of that dread gulf which none repass, the truth 
Alone can profit you on earth or heaven — 

Say, then, what was your motive? 

I. Ber. Justice! 

Ben. What 

Your object? 

/. Ber. Freedom! 

Ben. You arc brief, sir. 

/. Ber. So my life grows: 1 
Was bred a soldier, not a senator. 

Ben. Perhaps you think by this blunt brevity 
To brave your judges to postpone the sentence V 
I. Ber. Do you be brief as I am , and believe me, 

I shall prefer that mercy to your pardon. 

Ben. Is this your sole rojdy to the tribunal? 

I. Ber. Go, ask your racks what they have wrung from us, 
Or place us there again; we have still some blood left, 

And some slight sense of pain in these wrench’d limbs: 

But this yc dare not do; for if we die there — 

And you have left us little Ufi- to spend 

Upon your engines, gorged wuh pangs already — 

Ye lose the public spectach*, with which 
You would appal your slaves to further slavery! 

"Groiuis are not words, nor agony assent, 

Nor affirmation truth, if nature’s >ionae 
Should overcome the soul into u he, 

For a short respite — must we bear or die? 

Ben. Say, who were your accomplices? 

1, Ber. The Senate! 

Ben. What do you mean? 
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7. Ber, A.8k 0 ^ the suffering people, 

Whom your patrician crimes have driven to crime. 

Ben, You know the Doge? 

1. Ber. I served with him at Zara 

In the field , when you were pleading here your way 
To present office ; we exposed our lives , 

While you but hazarded the lives of others, 

Alike by accusation or defence ; 

And, for the rest, all Venice knows her Doge, 

Through his great actions, and the Senate’s insults. 

Ben. You have held conference with him? 

7. Ber, I am weary — 

Even wearier of your questions than your tortures: 

1 pray you pass to judgment. 

Ben. It is coming. — 

And you, too, Philip Calendaro, what 
Have you to say why you should not be doom'd? 

Cal. I never was a man of many words, 

And now have few left worth the utteranee. 

Ben. A further application of yon engine 
May change your tone. 

( 'al. Most true , it mhU do so *, 

A former application did so; but 

It will not change my words, or, if it did — 

Ben. What then? 

Cal. Will my avowal on yon rack 

Stand good in law? 

Ben. Ass\iredly. 

Cal. Whoe'er 

The culprit be whom I accuse of treason? 

Ben. Without doubt, be will be brought up to trial. 

Cal. And on this testimony would he perish? 

Ben. So your confession be detail’d and full, 
lie will stand here in peril of his life. 

Cal. Then look well to thy proud self. President! 

For by the eternity which yawns before me, 

1 swear that ihou^ and only thou, shalt bo 
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The traitor I denounce upon that rack , 

If I be stretch’d there for the second time. 

One of the Giunta, Lord President, ’twere best proceed to 
judgment; 

There is no more to be drawn from these men. 

Ben, Unhappy men ! prepare for instant death. 

The nature of your crime — our law — and peril 
The state now stands in, leave not an hour’s respite — 
Guards! lead them forth, and upon the balcony 
Of the red columns, where, on festal Thursday,* 

The Doge stands to behold the chase of bulls, 

Let them be justified: and leave exposed 
Their wavering relics, in the place of judgment, 

’Po the full view of the assembled people ! — 

And Heaven have mercy on their souls! 

Giunta. Amen! 

I. Ber. Signors, farewell! we shall not all again 
Meet in one place. 

B(^n. And lest they should essay 

To stir up the distracted multitude — 

Guards I lettlieir mouths be gagg’d** even in the act 
Of execution. — Lead them hence ! 

O'ni- What! must wc 

Not even say farewell to some fond friend, 

Nor leave a last word with our confessor? 

Ben, A priest is waiting in the antechamber; 

But, for your friemls, such interviews w^ould be 
Painful to them, and useless all to you. 

Cal. I knew that we were gagg'd in life; at least 
All those who had not heart to risk their lives 
Upon their open thoughts; but still 1 deem’d 
That in the last few moments, the same idle 
Freedom of speech accorded to ihc dying, 

Would not now be denied to us; but since — 

* “GlovodI framio,” — or irreMj Thnmdjiy,** — wbteh I cannot 
litornlly ininsUto in tho text, wu the day. 

** Qlatortcai fact. 8oe Saiioto, AprEXDiz, Note (A). 
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L B$r, Even let them have their W5»y, brave Ci^endaro! 
What matter a few syllables? let^s die 
Without the slightest show of favour from them; 

So shall our blood more readily arise 
To Heaven against them, and more testify 
To their atrocities, than could a volume 
Spoken or written of our dying words! 

They tremble at our voices — nay, they dread 
Our very silence — let them live in fear! — 

Leave them unto their thoughts, and let us now 
Address our own above! — Lead on; we are ready. 

CoU, Israel, hadst thou but hearken'd unto me 
It bad not now been thus; and yon pale villain, 

The coward Bertram, would — 

7. Ber, Peace , Calendaro ! 

Wbat brooks it now to ponder upon this? 

Bert. Alas 1 I fain you died in peace with me : 

I did not seek this task ; 'twas forced upon me : 

Say, you forgive me, though I never can 
Retrieve my own forgiveness — frown not thus! 

7. Ber. I die and pardon thee ! 

Cal. (spitting at him). I die and scorn thee I 

[Exeunt Israel Bkbtdocio and Philii* Calendaro, 
Guards ^ ifc. 

Ben. Now that these criminals have been disposed of, 
’Tis time that we proceed to pass our sentence 
Upon the greatest traitor upon record 
In any annals , the Doge Faliero ! 

The proofs and process are complete; the time 
And crime require a quick procedure : shall 
He now be call’d in to receive the award? 

The Giunta. Ay, ay. 

Ben. Avogadori, order that the Doge 
Be brought before the council. 

One of the Giuntfi. And the rest, 

\Vhen shall they be brought up? 

Ben. When all the chiefs 

Wd Bffron^ V, 7 
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Have been dispoBed of. Some have fled to Chiozza; 

But there are thousands in pursuit of them, 

And such precaution ta’en on terra Anna, 

As well as iu the islands , that we hope 
None will escape to utter in strange lands 
His libellous tale of treasons ’gainst the senate. 

Enter the Doos as Prisoner^ with Guards^ Sfc, 

Ben. Doge — for such still you are, and by the law 
Must be consider’d , till the hour shall come 
When you must doff the ducal bonnet from 
That bead, which could not wear a crown more noble 
Than empires can confer, in quiet honour, 

But it must plot to overthrow your peers. 

Who made you what you are , and quench in blood 
A city’s glory — we have laid already 
Before you in your chamber at full length , 

By the Avogadori , all the proofs 

Which have appear’d against you; and more ample 

Ne’er rear’d their sanguinary shadows to 

Confront a traitor. What have you to say 

In your defence? 

Doge, What shall 1 say to ye, 

Since my defence must be your condemnation ? 

You are at once offenders and accusers, 

Judges and executioners I — Proceed 
Upon your power. 

Ben. Your chief accomplices 

Having confess’d , there is no hope for you. 

Doge. And who be they? 

Ben. Jn number many ; but 

The first now stands before you m tho court, 

Bertram, of Bergamo, — would you question him? 

Doge {looking at him contempiwmslg). No. 

Ben. And two others , Israel Bertuccio, 

And Philip Calendaro, have admitted 
Their fellowship in treason with the Doge ! 
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Doge, And where are they? 

Ben. Gone to their place , an J now 

Answering to Heaven for what they did on earth. 

Doge. Ah! the plebeian Brutus, is he gone? 

And the quick Cassius of the arsenal? — 

How did they meet their doom? 

Ben. Think of your own; 

Tt is approaching. You decline to plead, then? 

Doge. I cannot plead to my inferiors, nor 
Can recognise your legal power to try me. 

Show me the law ! 

Ben. On great emergencies. 

The law must be remodell’d or amended: 

Our fathers had not fix’d the punishment 

Of such a crime , as on the old Roman tables 

The sentence against parricide was left 

In pui’c forgetfulness; they could not render 

That penal , which had neither name nor thought 

In their great bosoms: who would have foreseen 

That nature could be filed to such a crime 

As sons ’gainst sires, and princes ’gainst their realms? 

Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent ’gainst such haught traitors. 

As would with treason mount to tyranny: 

Not even contented with a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged sword ! 

Was not the place of Doge sufficient for ye? 

What’s nobler than the signory of Venice? 

Doge. The signory of Venice! You betray’d me — 
l oti — yoii, who sit there, traitors as ye are! 

From my equality with you in birth , 

And my superiority in action, 

You drew me from my honourable toils 
In distant lands — on flood — in field — in cities — 

You singled me out like a victim to 

Stand crown’d, but bound and helpless, at the altar 

Where you alone could minister. I knew not — 
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1 sought not — wish’d not — dream’d not the election, 
Which reach’d me first at Rome , and I obey’d ; 

But found on my arrival, that, besides 
The jealous vigilance which always led you 
To mock and mar your sovereign’s best intents, 

You had, even in the interregnum of 

My journey to the capital, curtail’d 

And mutilated the few privileges 

Yet left the duke: all this I bore, and would 

Have borne, until my very hearth was stain’d 

By the pollution of your ribaldry, 

And he, the ribald, whom I see amongst you — 

Fit judge in such tribunal ! — 

Beil, {inierrupting him). Michel Steno 

Is hero in virtue of his office, as 
One of the Forty; ‘‘the Ten” having craved 
A Giunta of patricians from the senate 
To aid our judgment in a trial arduous 
And novel as the present: he was set 
Free from the penalty pronouncovd upon him, 

Because the Doge, who should protect the law, 
Seeking to abrogate all law, can claim 
No punishment of others by the statutes 
Which ho himself denies and violates I 

iJoge. Hts PUNrsnMKNx! 1 rather sec him /Acre, 
Where he now sits, to glut him with my death. 

Than in the mockery of castigation, 

Which your foul, outward, juggling show of justice 
Decreed as sentence! Base as was his crime, 

’Twas purity compared wUli your protection. 

Bm. And can it be, that the great Doge of Venice, 
With three parts of a century of years 
And honours on his head, couhi thus allow 
Hia fury, like an angry boy’s, to master 
All feeling, wisdom, faith, and fear, on such 
A provocation as a young man’s petulaHce? 

Voge. A spark creates the fiame — ’tis the last drop 
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Which makes the cup run o*er, and mi’ o was full 
Already; you oppress’d the prince and people; 

I would have freed both, and have fail’d in both: 

The price of such success would have beou glo:y, 
Vengeance, and victory, and such a name 
As would have made Venetian history 
Kival to that of Greece and Syracuse 
'When they were freed, and flourish’d ages after, 

And mine to Gelpn and to Tbrasybulus: — 

Failing, I know the penalty of failure 
Is piesent infamy and death — the future 
Will judge, when Venice is no more, or free; 

Till then , the truth is in abeyance. Pause not ; 

1 would have shown no mercy, and I seek none; 

My life was staked upon a mighty hazard , 

And being lost, take what 1 would have taken! 

1 would have stood alone amidst your tombs : 

Now you may flock round mine, and trample on it, 

As you have done upon my heart while living. 

Ben, You do confess then, and admit the justice 
Of our tribunal? 

Doge. I confess to have fail’d ; 

Fortune is female : from ray youth her favours 
Were not withheld, the fault was mine to hope 
Her former smiles again at this late hour. 

Ben. You do not then in aught arraign our equity? 
Doge. Noble Venetians! stir me not with questions. 

I am resign’d to the worst; but in me still 
Have something of the blood of brighter days, 

And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 
Further interrogation , which boots nothing. 

Except to turn a trial to debate. 

I shall but answer that which will oflend you , 

And please your enemies — a host already; 

’Tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo: 

But walls have ears — nay, more, they have tongues; and if 
There were no other way for truth to o’erleap them , 
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^ You who condemn me, you who fear and slay me, 

Yet could not bear in silence to your graves 
What you would hear from me of good or evil; 

The secret were too mighty for your souls : 

Then let it sleep in mine, unless you court 
A danger which would double that you escape. 

Such iny defence would be, had 1 full scope 
I'o make it famous; for true words are things, 

And dying men’s are things which long outlive, 

And oftentimes avenge them; bury mine, 

If ye would fain survive me: take this couusel, 

And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, 

Lot me die calmly; you may grant me this; — 

1 deny uothing— defend nothing — nothing 
1 ask of you, but silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court! 

This full admission 

Spares us the harsh necessity of ordering 
'I’he torture to elicit the whole ti’uth. 

J)nge. Tiie torture! you have put me there already, 

Daily since. 1 was Doge; but if you will 
^ Add the corporeal rack, you may: these limbs 
Will yield with age to crushing iron; but 
There’s that within my heart shall strain your engines. 

Kutcr on Oh cicer. 

Officer. Noble Venetians! Duchess Kaliero 
IJeipu'sts adrnifisiou to the <«iuut.*i’s presence. 

Befi. Say, conscript fathers,* shall she be admitted? 

One of the Giunta. She may have revelations of importance 
Unto the state, to justify oompiniiice 
With her request. 

Jien. is this the geueial will? 

AIL It is. 

Doge. Uh, .admirable laws of Venice! 

* I'ht) Vduetiau U»ok the Mn:o Utio aa tho Roman, of coaicript 

I'aibors.'* 
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Which would admit the wife, in the full hope 
That she might testify against tlu hushand. 

What glory to the chaste Venetian dames! 

But such blasphemers ’gainst all honour, as 
Sit here, do well to act in their vocation. 

Now, villain Steno! if this woman fail, 

I’ll pardon thee thy lie, and thy escape, 

And my own violent death , and th j vile life. 

The Duchess enters, 

Ben. Lady ! this just tribunal has resolved , 

Though the request be strange, to grant it, and 
Whatever be its purport, to accord 
A patient hearing with the due respect 
Which fits your ancestry, your rank, and virtues: 

But you turn pale — hoi there, look to the lady! 

Place a chair instantly. 

Ang. A moment’s faintness — 

’Tis past; I pray you pardon me, — I sit not 
In presence of my prince and of my husband. 

While he is on liis feet. 

Ben. Your pleasure, lady? 

Ang. Strange rumours, but most true, if all I hear 
And see be sooth, have reach’d me, and I come 
To know the worst, even at the worst; forgive 
The abruptness of my entrance and my bearing. 

Is it — I cannot speak — 1 cannot shape 
The question— but you answer it ere spoken, 

With eyes averted, and with gloomy brows — 

Oh God! this is the silence of the grave! 

Ben. {after a pause). Spare us, and spare thyself the re 
petition 

Of our moat awful, but inexorable 
Duty to heaven and man I 

Ang. Yet speak; I cannot — 

1 cannot — no — even now believe these things. 

Is Ac condemn’d? 
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Ben, Alas ! 

Ang, And was he guilty? 

Ben, Lady 1 the natural distraction of 
Thy thoughts at such a moment makes the question 
Merit forgiveness ; else a doubt like this 
Against a just and paramount tribunal 
Were deep offence. But question even the Doge, 

And if he can deny the proofs , believe him 
Guiltless as thy own bosom. 

Ang, Is it so? 

My lord — my sovereign — my poor fathers friend — 

The mighty in the field, the sage in council; 

Unsay the words of this man! — Thou art silent! 

Ben. He hath already own’d to his own guilt, 

Nor, as thou see’st, doth he deny it now. 

Ang. Ay, but he must not die! Spare his few years, 
j Which grief and shame will soon cut down to days ! 

One day of baffled crime must not efface 
Near sixteen lustres crowded with brave acts. 

Ben, His doom must be fulfill’d without remission 
Of time or penalty — ’tis a decree. 

Ang. He hath been guilty, but there may be mercy. 

Ben. Not in this case with justice. 

Ang. Alas! signor. 

He who is only just is cniel; who 

Upon the earth would live were all judged justly? 

Ben. His punishment is safety to the state. 

Ang. He was a subject, and hath served the state; 

He was your general, and hath saved the state; 

He is your sovereign , and hath ruled the state. 

One of the Council. He is a traitor, and betray’d the state. 
Ang. And, but for him, there now had been no state 
To save or to destroy; and you, who sit 
sphere to pronounce the death of your deliverer, 

Had now been groaning at a Moslem oar, 

Or digging in the Hunnish mines in fetters! 
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One of ike Council. No, lady, there are others ^iio would die 
Bather than breathe in slayery! 

Ang. If there are so 

Within these walls, thou art not of the number: 

The truly brave are generous to the fallen! — 

Is there no hope? 

Ben. Lady, it cannot be. 

Ang. {turning to the Doge). Then die , Faliero ! since it 
must be so ; 

But with the spirit of my father’s friend. 

1’iiou hast been guilty of a great offence, 

Half-canceird by the harshness of these men. 

X would have sued to them — have pray’d to them — 

Have begg’d as famish’d mendicants for bread — 

Have wept as they will cry unto their God 
For mercy, and be answer’d as they answer — 

Had it been fitting for thy name or mine, 

And if the cruelty in their cold eyes 

Had not announced the heartless wrath within. 

Then, as a prince, address thee to thy doom ! 

Doge. I have lived too long not to know how to die ! 

Thy suing to these men were but the bleating 
Of the lamb to the butcher, or the cry 
Of seamen to the surge ; I would not take 
A life eternal , granted at the hands 
Of wretches , from whose monstrous villanies 
1 sought to free the groaning nations ! 

Michel Steno. I^oge, 

A word with thee, and with this noble lady, 

Whom I have grievously offended. Would 
Sorrow, or shame, or penance on my part, 

Could cancel the inexorable past! 

But since that cannot be , as Christians let us 
Say farewell , and in peace ; with full contrition 
I crave, not pardon, but compassion from you, 

And give, however weak, my prayers for both. 

Ang. Sage Benintende, now chief judge of Venice, 
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I speak to thee in answer to yon signor. 

Inform the ribald Steno, that his words 
Ne’er weigh’d in mind with Loredano’s daughter 
Further than to create a moment’s pity 
For such as he is: would that others had 
Despised him as I pity! 1 prefer 
My honour to a thousand lives, could such 
Be multiplied in mine, but would not have 
A single life of others lost for that 
Which nothing human can impugn — the sense 
Of virtue, looking not to what is call’d 
A good name for reward , but to itself. 

To me the scorner’s words were as the wind 
Unto the rock: but as there are — alas! 

Spirits more sensitive, on which such things 
Light as the whirlwind on the waters; souls 
'Fo whom dishonour’s shadow is a substance 
More t(‘rrible than death, here and hereafter; 

Men wliose vice is to start at vice’s scoffing, 

And who, though proof against all blandishments 
Of pleasure, and all pangs of pain, are feeble 
When the proud name on which they pinnacled 
I'heir hopes is breathed on, jealous as the eagle 
Of her high aiery ; let what we now 
Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 
To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 
With beings of a higher order. Insects 
Have made the lion mad ere now; a shaft 
r the heel oerthrew the bravest of the brave; 

A wife’s dishonour was the bane of Troy; 

A wife’s dishonour unking’d Home for ever; 

An injured husband brought the Gauls to Clusium, 
And thence to Rome, which perish'd for a time; 
An obscene gesture cost Caligula 
His life, while Earth yet bore his cruelties; 

A virgin's wrong made Spain a Moorish province; 
And Steno’s lie , couch’d in two worthless lines, 
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Hath decimated Venice , put in peril 
A senate which hath stood eight nundred years, 

Discrown’d a prince, cut off his crownless head, 

And forged new fetters for a groaning people I 
Let the poor wi’etch , like to the courtesan 
Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, 

If it so please him — ’twere a pride fit for him! 

But let him not insult the last hours of 
Him, who, whatc’er he now is, was a hero, 

By the intrusion of his very prayers; 

Nothing of good can come from such a source. 

Nor would we aught with him, nor now, nor ever; 

We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men , 

And not for reptiles — we have none for Steno, 

And no resentment; things like him must sting, 

And higher beings suffer; ’tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger: 

’Twas the worm’s nature; and some men are worms 
In soul , more than the living things of tombs. 

Doge {to Ben.). Signori complete that which you deem 
your duty. 

Den. Before we can proceed upon that duty, 

We would request the princess to withdraw; 

’Twill move her too much to be witness to it. 

Ang. I know it will, and yet 1 must endure it, 

For ’tis a part of mine — I will not quit, 

Except by force, my husband’s side. — Proceed! 

Nay, fear not either shriek, or sigh, or tear; 

Though my heart burst, it shall be silent. — Speak! 

1 have that within which shall o’ermaster all 
Ben. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 

Count of Val di Marino, Senator, 

And some time General of the Fleet and Army, 

Noble Venetian, many times and oft 
Intrusted by the state with high employments, 
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Even to the highest, listen to the sentence. 

Convict by many witnesses and proofs, 

And by thine own confession , of the guilt 
Of treacheiy^ and treason , yet unheard of 
Until this trial — the decree is death. 

Thy goods are confiscate unto the state, 

Thy name is razed from out her records, save 

Upon a public day of thanksgiving 

For this our most miraculous deliverance, 

When thou art noted in our calendars 

With earthquakes, pestilence, and foreign foes, 

And the great enemy of man, as subject 
Of grateful masses for Heaven’s gi‘acc in snatching 
Our lives and country from thy wickedness. 

The place wherein as Doge thou shouldst be painted, 
With thine illustrious predecessors, is 
To be left vacant, with a death-black veil 
Flung over these dim words engraved beneath, — 
“This place is of Marino Falicro, 

Decapitated for liis crimes." 

Doge. “His crimes!” 

But let it be so: — it will be in vain. 

The veil which blackens o’er this blighted name, 

And hides, or seems to bide, these lineaments, 

Shall draw more gazers than the thousand portraits 
Which glitter round it in their pictured trappings — 
y'our delegated slaves — the peoples tyrants! 
“Decapitated for his crimes!" — What crimes? 

Were it not better to record the facts, 

So that the contcmplator might apjjrovc. 

Or at the least learn whence the crimes arose? 

When the beholder knows a Doge conspired, 

Let him be told the cause — it is your history. 

Beil. Time must reply to that; our sons will judge 
Their fathers’ judgment, which 1 now pronounce. 

As Doge , clad in the ducal robes and cap, 

Thou shall be led hence to the Giants’ Staircase, 
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Where thou and all our princes are invested; 

And there, the ducal crown being first resumed 
Upon the spot where it was first assumed, 

Thy head shall be struck off; and Heaven have mercy 
Upon thy soul I 

Doge, Is this the Giunta’s sentence? 

Ben. It is. 

Doge. I can endure it. — And the time? 

Ben. Must be immediate. — Make thy peace with God: 
Within an hour thou must be in His presence. 

Doge. I am already ; and my blood will rise 
To Heaven before the souls of those who shed it. — 

Are all my lands confiscated? 

Ben. They are; 

And goods, and jewels, and all kind of treasure, 

Except two thousand ducats— these dispose of. 

Doge. That’s harsh. — I would have fain reserved the lands 
Near to Treviso , which I hold by investment 
From Laurence the Count-bishop of Ceneda, 

In fief perpetual to myself and heirs, 

To portion them (leaving my city spoil, 

My palace and my treasures, to your forfeit) 

Between my consort and my kinsmen. 

Ben. These 

Lie under the state’s ban ; their chief, thy nephew. 

In peril of his own life; but the council 
Postpones his trial for the present. If 
Thou will’st a state unto thy widow’d princess. 

Fear not, for we will do her justice. 

Ang. Signors, 

I share not in your spoil! From henceforth, know 
1 am devoted unto God alone. 

And take my Refuge in the cloister. 

Doge. Come I 

The hour may be a hard one, but ’twill end. 

Have I aught else to undergo save death? 

Ben. You have nought to do, except confess and die. 
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The priest is robed , the scimitar is bare, 

And both await without. — But, above all. 

Think not to speak unto the people ; they 
Are now by thousands swarming at the gates. 

But these are closed: the Ten, the Avogadori, 

The Giunta, and the chief men of the Forty, 

Alone will be beholders of thy doom. 

And they are ready to attend the Doge. 

Doge, The Doge ! 

Ben. Yea, Doge, thou hast lived and thou shalt die 
A sovereign ; till the moment which precedes 
The separation of that head and trunk, 

That ducal crown and head shall be united. 

Thou hast forgot thy dignity in deigning 
^’o plot with petty traitors ; not so Ave, 

Who in the very punishment acknowledge 
The prince. Thy vile accomplices have died 
The dog’s death, and the wolfs; but thou shalt fall 
As falls the lion by the hunters, girt 
By those who feel a proud compassion for thee, 

And mourn even the inevitable death 
Provoked by thy wild wrath, and regal fierceness. 

Now we remit thee to thy preparation: 

Let it be brief, and we ourselves will be 
Thy guides unto the place where first we were 
United to thee as tliy subjects, and 
Thy senate ; and must now be parted from thee 
As such for ever, on the self-same spot. — 

Guards! form the Doge’s escort to his chamber. 

\Exe^itd. 

SCBSB U. 

Dog^ft Apartment. 

Ihe Doob as /Vwofjrr, and the DtcuBes attending him. 

Doge. Now, that the priest is gone, 'twere useless all 
To linger out the miserable minutes; 

But one pang more , the pang of parting from thee, 
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And I will leave the few last grains of sand, 

Which yet remain of the accordea hooi, 

Still falling — I have done with Time. 

Ang. Alas ! 

And I have been the cause, the unconscious cause; 

And for this funeral marriage, this black union, 

Which thou, compliant with my father’s wish, 

Didst promise at hk death , thou hast seal’d thine own. 

Doge. Not so : there was that in my spirit ever 
Which shaped out for itself some great reverse ; 

The marvel is, it came not until now — 

And yet it was foretold me. 

Ang. How foretold you? 

Doge. Long years ago — so long, they are a doubt 
In memory, and yet they live in annals: 

When I was in my youth , and served the senate 
And signory as podesta and captain 
Of the town of Treviso , on a day 
Of festival, the sluggish bishop who 
Convey’d the Host aroused my rash young anger 
By strange delay, and arrogant reply 
To my reproof; 1 raised my hand and smote him 
Until he reel’d beneath his holy burthen; 

And as he rose from earth again , he raised 
His tremulous hands in pious wrath towards Heaven. 
Thence pointing to the Host, which had fallen from him, 
He turn’d to me, and said, “The hour will come 
When he thou hast o’erthrown shall overthrow thee: 

The glory shall depart from out thy house, 

The wisdom shall be shaken from thy soul. 

And in thy best maturity of mind 
A madness of the heart shall seize upon thee; 

Passion shall tear thee when all passions cease 
In other men , or mellow into virtues ; 

And majesty, which decks all other heads, 

Shall crown to leave thee headless; honours shall 
But prove to thee the heralds of destruction , 
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And hoary hairs of shame , and both of death , 

But not such death as fits an aged man.” 

Thus saying, he pass’d on.— That hour is come. 

Ang, And with this warning couldst thou not have striven 
To avert the fatal moment, and atone, 

By penitence for that which thou hadst done? 

Doge. I own the words went to my heart, so much 
That 1 remember’d them amid the maze 
Of life , as if they form’d a spectral voice, 

Which shook me in a supernatural dream ; 

And I repented; but ’twas not for me 

To pull in resolution : wliat must be 

I could not change, and would not fear. — Nay more, 

Thou canst not have forgot, what all remember, 

That on my day of landing here as Doge, 

On my return from Rome , a mist of such 
Unwonted density went on before 
The bufientaur, like the columnar cloud 
Which usher d Israel out of Egypt, till 
The pilot was misled, and disembark’d us 
Between the pillars of Saint Mark’s , where ’tis 
"I’he custom of the state to put to death 
Its criminals, instead of touching at 
The Riva della Paglia, as the wont is, — 

So that all Venice shudder’d at the omen. 

Ang. Ah ! little boots it now to recollect 
Such things. 

Doge. And yet I find a comfort in 
The thought that tliese things are the work of Fate ; 

For I would rather yield to gods than men, 

Or cling to any creed of destiny. 

Rather than deem these mortals, most of whom 
1 know to be as worthless as the dust, 

And weak as worthless, more than instruments 
Of an o’er-ruling power; they in themselves 
Were all incapable — they could not be 
Victors of him who oft had conquer’d for them! 
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Ang. Employ the minutes left in aspirationi 
Of a more healing nature, and in peace 
Even with these wretches take thy flight to Heaven. 

Doge. 1 am at peace: the peace of certainty 
That a sure hour will come, when their sons* sonit, 

And this proud city, and these azure waters^ 

And all which makes them eminent and bright, 

Shall be a desolation and a curse, 

A hissing and a scoff unto the nations, 

A Carthage, and a Tyre, an Ocean Babel! 

Ang, Speak not thus now; the surge of passion still 
Sweeps o^er thee to the last; thou dost deceive 
Thyself, and canst not injure them —be calmer. 

Doge. 1 stand within eternity, and see 
Into eternity, and I behold — 

Ay, palpable as I see thy sweet face 

For the last time — the days which I denounce 

Unto all time against these wave-girt walls, 

And they who are indwellers. 

Guard {coming forward). Doge of Venice, 

The Ten are in attendance on your highness. 

Doge, Then farewell, Angiolina! — one embrace — 
Forgive the old man who hath been to thee 
A fond but fatal husband — love my memory — 

1 would not ask so much for me still living, 

But thou canst judge of me more kindly now, 

Seeing my evil feelings are at rest. 

Besides, of all the fi^t of these long years. 

Glory, and wealth, and power, and fame, and name, 
Which generally leave some flowers to bloom 
Even o*er the grave, I have nothing left, not even 
A little love, or friendship, or esteem. 

No , not enough to extract an epitaph 
From ostentatious kinsmen; in one hour 
I have uprooted all my former life. 

And outlived eveiy thing, except thy heart, 

The pure, the good, the gentle, which will oft 

Lord Bpr^n. Y. ® 
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With unimpair'd but not a clamorous grief 

Still keep — Thou tum’st so palel — Alas! she faints, 

She has no breath, no pulse! — Guards! lend your aid — 

I cannot leave her thus , and yet ’tis better, 

Since every lifeless moment spares a pang. 

When she shakes off this temporary death, 

1 shall be with the Eternal. — Call her women — 

One look I — how cold her hand! — as cold as mine 
Shall be ere she recovers. — Gently tend her, 

And take my last thanks — I am ready now. 

\The Attendants of Anoiolina enter and surround 
their mistress^ who has fainted. — Exeunt the Doge, 
Guards ^ ^c. ^c, 

SCENE 111. 

The Court of the Ducal Palace : the outer gates are shut against 
the people. — 'The Dooe enters in his ducal robes., in procession 
with the Council of Ten and other Patricians^ attended by the 
Guards, till they arrive at the top of the Giants* Staircase** 
{v)here the Doges took the oaths); the Executioner is stationed 
there with his sword. — On arriving , a Chief of the Ten takes 
off the ducal cap from the Doge*s head. 

Doge, So now the Doge is nothing, and at last 
1 am again Marino Falicro ; 

’Tie well to bo so , though but for a moment. 

Here was 1 crown’d, and here, bear witness, Heaven! 

WiUi how much more contentment I resign 
That shining mockery, the ducal bauble, 

Than I received the fatal oniameut. 

One of the Ten. Thou tremblest, Falicro! 

Doge. 'Tis with age, then.* 

* Thli waa the actual reply of BuUl ) , malre of Parle, to a iPrenehmaii 

who made him the tame reproach ou hie way to eaeeatlon. In the earlieet 
part of their rerolutlon. 1 find Is raadiof otot (iiiaco the completion of thie 
tra^roily), for the flret time tbeee eU yeare, *' Venice Preeerved," aelmllar 
reply os a dUTerant occaelon by Renault, and other coiocidesces arLilDf 
firom the •ttbjec4. I need hardly remind the gestleet reader, that cueh cola* 
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Ben. Faliero! hast thou aught farther to commend^ 
Compatible with justice ^ to the senate? 

Doge, 1 would commend my nephew to their mercy, 

My consort to their justice; for me thinks 
My death , and such a death , might settle all 
Between the state and me. 

Ben. They shall be cared for ; 

Even notwithstanding thine unheard-of crime. 

Doge. Unheard of! ay, there’s not a history 
But shows a thousand crown’d conspirators 
Against the people ; but to set them free 
Cue sovereign only died, and one is dying. 

Ben. And who were they who fell in such a cause ? 
Doge. The King of Sparta, and the Doge of Venice-' 
Agis and Faliero ! 

Ben. Hast thou more 

To utter or to do? 

Doge. May I speak? 

Ben. Thou may’st; 

But recollect the people are without, 

Beyond the compass of the human voice. 

Doge. I speak to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which 1 grow a portion , not to man. 

Ye elemental in which to be resolved 

I hasten , let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my banner, 

Ye winds! which flutter’d o’er as if you loved it, 

And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph I Thou , my native earth, 

Which 1 have bled for, and thou foreign earth, 

Which drank this willing blood from many a wound ! 

Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
lieek up to Heaven! Ye skies, which will receive it! 

Thou sun! which shinest on these things, and Thou! 

cidenccs miut be AccideaUl , from tbe verj facility of their deteetloo by re- 
ference to eo popular a play on the ctafo and to the cloiet a* Otway'f chef- 
d'oBuvre. 
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Who kindlest and who quenches! suns! — Attest I 
I am not mnocent — but are these guiltless? 

I perish'd, but not unayenged; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 
Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 
On her and hers for ever! — Yes, the hours 
Ajre silently engendering of the day. 

When she , who built 'gainst Attila a bulwark , 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila, without 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence 
As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding her. 

Shall pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought 
And sold , and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her!* — She shall stoop to be 

* Should the dram&tio picture seem harih, let the reader look to the 
hUtorioal, of the period prophesied, or rather of the few years preceding 
that period. Voltaire calculated their “nostre bene merito Meretrioi’* at 
It, 000 of regulars, without Including volunteers and local militia, on what 
authority I know not ; but It Is , perhaps , the only part of the population 
not decreased. Venice once contained two hundred thousand inhabitants : 
there are now about ninety thousand; and these!! few individuals can 
conoeive, and none could describe, the actual state into which the more 
than infernal tyranny of Austria has plui^red this unhappy city. From the 
present decay and degeneracy of Venice under the Barbarians, there are 
some honourable individual ezceptiotw. There is Pasqualigo, the last, and, 
alas! ponthumous son of the marriage of the Doges with the Adriatic, who 
fought his flrigate with far greater ptallantry than any of his French coad- 
jutors in the memorable action off Linsa. ] rame home in the squadron 
with the prises in 1811, and recollect to have hoard Sir William Hoste, and 
the other offlcers engaged in that glorious conflict, speak in the highest 
terms of Pasqoaligo's behaviour. There is the Abbate MorellL There is 
Alvlse Querini, who, after a long and honourable diplomatic career, flnds 
some consolation for the wrong* of his conntry, in the pursuit* of literature 
with his nephew, Vlttor Benson, the son of the celebrated beauty, the 
heroine of **La BUmdina in Qondoletta.'* There are the patrician poet 
Morosini, and the poet liamberti, the author of the ** Blondina Ac. and 
many other estimable productions; and, not least in an Englishmen’s esti- 
mation, Madame MlohelU, the traxulator of Shakspearo, There are the 
young Dandolo and the Improwisatore Carrer. and Oluseppe Albriul, the 
peeompllshed son of an accomplished mother. There Is Agllettl. and, were 
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\A province for an empire, petty town 
lieu of capital, wi^ alaves for *<enatf j, 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a people! 

Then when the Hebrew’s in thy palaces,^ 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for hisl 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
la nan’ow streets, and in their shameful need 
Make their nobility a plea for pity I 
Then , when the few who still retain a ^/reck 
Of their great fathers’ heritage shall fawn 
Hound a barbarian Vice of l^gs* Vice-gerent, 

Even in the palace where they sway’d as sovereigns, 

Even in the palace where they slew their sovereign, 

Proud of some name they have disgraced , or sprung 
From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 
With some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
To the third spui'ious generation; — when 
Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn’d even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom, 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 
Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters , grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 
f When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee, 

there nothing else, there la the Immortality ofCanova. Oioognara, Mui*^- 
toxithi, Bacati, &c. &c. I do not reckon , beoauee the one is a Greek , and 
the otherf were born at lea«c a hundred miloi off, whien, throughout Italy, 
constitute*, If uo% a fureiyner, aA lomai la stranger (forattiere), 

• The chief palaces on the BrenU now belong to the Jews; who In ths 
earlier times of the republlo were only allowed to inhabit Mestii, and not 
to enter the city of Venice. The whole commerce is In the hands of the 
Jews and Greeks, and the Hoiu form the gardson. 
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Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er, 

But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness, 

Depraving nature’s frailty to an art; — 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness , and a sense of woe 

’Gainst which thou wilt not strive , and dar’st not murmur, ' 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts, 

Then , in the last gasp of thine agony. 

Amidst thy many murders, think of minet 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes!** 

• If tho Dogu'a prophecy ieem remarkable, look to the following, made 
by Alaroannl two hundred and seventy years ago: — “There Is one very 
singular prophecy couceniing Venice: thou dost not change,* it says to 

that proud republic, ‘thy liberty, which is already on the wing, will not 
reckon a coutury more than the thousandth year,’ If we carry back the 
epocha of Venetian freedom to the establishment of the government under 
which the republic flourished, we shall find that the date of the election of 
the first Doge is 097; aud if wo add one century to a thousand, that is, 
eleven hundred years, we shall find the sense of the prediction to be literally 
this: ‘Thy liberty will not last till 1797.* Recollect that Venice ceased to 
be free in the year 1790, the flflh year of the French republic; and you will 
peroelvo, that there never was prediction more pointed, or more exactly 
followed by the event. You will, therefore, note as very remarkable the 
three lines of Alaniauni addressed to Venice; which, however, no one has 
pointed out: — 

‘Se non cangl ponstcr, un secol solo 
Non couterk soprn '1 milluslmo anno 
Tua libertk, cho va fhggcmlo a volu.* 

Many prophoelos havo passed for such, and many men have been called 
prophets for much less.** — QixouEmi, W/sf. Lit. de Vlltihc, t. ix. p. 144. 

♦* Of the first fifty Doges, ftve abdicated— ptn were banished with their 
eyes put out — five wore MAoeacaKD— and ntnr deposed; so that nineteen 
oat of fifty lost tho throno by violence, besides two who fell in battle: this 
ooenrred long previous to the reign of Marino Faliero. One of his more im- 
mediate predecessors, Andrea Dandolo, died of vexation. Marino Faliero 
himself perished as related. Amongst his successors, Fvseari, after seeing 
his son repeatedly tortured and bamltiied, was deposed , and died of break- 
ing a blood'veuel, on hearing the hell of Saint Marh*s toll for the elecUon 
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Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal 
Thee and thy serpent seed! 

{Here (he Dogs turrut and addresses the Executioner, 
Slave, do thiue office! 

Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as curse! 

Strike — and but once ! 

[TTie Doqb throws himself upon his knees ^ and as the 
Executioner raises his sword the scene closes. 

SCENE rv. 

7 he Piazza and Piazzetta of Saint Mark's. — T7ie People in 
crowds gathered round the grated gates of the Ducal Palace^ 
which are shut. 

First Citizen. I have gain’d the gate , and can discern the 
Ten, 

Kobed in their gowns of state , ranged round the Doge. 

Second Cit. 1 cannot reach thee with mine utmost effort. 
How is it? let us hear at least, since sight 
Is thus prohibited unto the people, 

Except the occupiers of those bars. 

First Cit. One has approach’d the Doge, and now tliey strip 
The ducal bonnet from his head — and now 
He raises his keen eyes to Heaven ; 1 see 
Them glitter, and his lips move — Hush! hush ! no, 

’Twas but a murmur — Curse upon the distance! 

His words are inarticulate, but the voice 
Swells up like mutter’d thunder; would we could 
But gather a sole sentence! 

Second Cit. Hush I we perhaps may catch the sound. 

First Cit. ’Tis vain, 

I cannot bear him. — How his hoary hair 

of hia sttocessor. MorosfnI wm impeached for the lou of Candle; but thi« 
WM previou* to hit dukedom, during which he conquered the More*, end 
wee styled the Pelopunneslen. Feliero might truly »»y, 

^*Thoa den of drunkard* with the blood of prince* 
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Streams on the wind like foam upon the wave I 
Now — now — he kneels — and now they form a circle 
Round him, and all is hidden — but I see 
The lifted sword in air— Ah! hark! it falls! 

[The People murmur, 
ITiird Cit. Then they have murder’d him who would have 
freed us. 

Fourth Cit. He was a kind man to the commons ever. 
Fifth Cit. Wisely they did to keep their portals barr’d. 
Would we had known the work they were preparing 
Ere we were summon’d here — we would have brought 
Weapons, and forced them ! 

iiixth Cit. Are you sure he’s dead ? 

First Cit. 1 saw the sword fall — Lo! what have we here? 
Fnter on the Balcontj vf the Palace which fronts Saint Mark's 
Place a Chief of the Ten,* with a bloody sword. He waves 
it thrice before the People , and exclaims^ 

“Justice hath dealt upon the mighty Traitor 1” 

[The gates are opened; the populace rush in towards 
the Giants' IStaircascf where the execution has 
taken place. The foremost of them exclaims to 
those behind^ 

The gory head rolls down the Giants’ Steps ! 

[The curtain falls, 

• “Un Oapo d®* Dlaci” are the worde of Sanuto’s Ohrouicle. 
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APPENDIX. 


Not* a. 

[I AM obliged for the following excellent tninalation of the old Chronicle 
to Mr. F. Cohen, to whom the reader will find himself indebted for a ver- 
sion that I could not myself — though after many years' interoourse with 
Italian — have given by any means so purely and so faithfully.] 

STOEY OP MAEINO FALIERO, DOGE XLIX. MOOOLIV. 

On the eleventh day of September, in the year of our Lord 1354, Marino 
Faliero was elected and chosen to be the Duke of the Commonwealth of 
Venice. He was Count of Valdemarino, in the Marches of Treviso, and a 
Knight, and a wealthy man to boot. As soon os the election was completed, 
it was resolved in the Great Council , that a deputation of twelve should be 
despatched to Marino Faliero the Duke, who was then on his way firom 
Home; for when he was choson, ho was embassador at the coixrt of the 
Holy Father, at Romo, ~ the Holy Father himself hold his court at Avignon. 
When Messer Marino Faliero the Duke was about to land In this city, on 
the 5th day of October, 1354, a thick haze came on, and darkened the air; 
and be was ehforced to laud on the place of Saint Mark , between the two 
columns, on the spot where evil doers are put to death ; and all thought that 
this was the worst of tokens. — Nor must 1 forget to write that which I have 
read in a chronicle. When Messer Marino Faliero was Podesta and Captain 
of Treviso, tho Bishop delayed coming in with the holy sacrament, on a day 
when a procession was to take placo. Now, tho said Marino Faliero was so 
very proud and wrathful, that he buffeted the Bishop, and almost struck 
him to the ground: and, therefore. Heaven allowed Marino Faliero to go 
out of his right senses, in order that he might bring bimsoif to an evil death. 

When this Duke had held the dukedom during nine months and six 
days, he, being wicked and ambitious, sought to make himself Lord of 
Venice, in tho manner which 1 havo read in an ancient chronicle. When 
the Thursday arrived upon which they were wont to bunt tho bull , the bull 
hunt took placo as usual; and , according to the usage of those times, aiu 
the boil hunt had ended , they all proceeded unto the palace of the Duke, 
and assembled together in one of his balls; and they disported themselves 
with the women. And until the first bell tolled they danced , and then a 
banquet wee served up. My Lord the Duke paid the expenses thereof, pro- 
vided he had a Duchess, and after the banquet they all returned to their 
homes. 

Now to this feast there came a certain Ser Michele Steno, a gentleman 
ef poor estate and very young, hut erafly and daring, and who loved one of 
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t1i« dftmjielf of the Dacbeae. 8er Hiebele etood amongst the women npon 
the aolajo { end he behaved indlacreetly, to that my Lord the Duke ordered 
that he should be kicked off the soli^o; and the esquires of the Duke flung 
him down from the solajo aeeordingly. Ser Michele thought that such an 
affront was beyond all bearing; and when the feast was over, and all other 
})ersont had left the palace, he, continuing boated with anger, went to the 
liall of audience, and wrote certain unseemly words relating to the Duke 
and the Ducheu upon the chair in which the Duke was used to sit ; for in 
those days the Duke did not cover his chair with cloth of sendal, but he sat 
in a chair of wood. Ser Michele wrote thereon — “Aforin Faliei', the hux- 
hnnd of the fair teife; others kiss her^ but he keeps herJ** In the morning the 
words were seen, and the matter was considered to be very scandalous; 
and the Senate commanded the Avogadori of the Commonwealth to proceed 
therein with the greatest diligence. A largess of great amount was imme- 
diately proffered by the Avogadori, in order to discover who had written 
these words. And at length it was known that Michele Steno had written 
them. It was resolved in tho Council of Forty that he should be arrested; 
and he then confessed that in the flt of vexation and spite, occasioned by 
his being thrust off the solajo in the presence of his mistress, ho had written 
the words. Therefore the Council debated thereon. And tho Council took 
his youth into consideration, and that he was a lover; and therefore they 
adjudged that ho should bo kept in close confluement during two months, 
and that afterwards he should be banished from Venice and the state during 
one year. In consefiuonce of this merciful sentence the Duke became ex- 
ceedingly wroth, it appearing to him, that the Council had not acted in 
such a manner as was required by the respect due to his ducal dignity; and 
he said that they ought to bare coudomnod Ser Michele to be banged by the 
neck, or at least to be banished for life. 

Now it was fated that my Lord Dnke Marino was to have his head cut 
off. And as it is necessary when any effect is to be brought about, that the 
cause of such effect must happen, it therefore came to pass, that on the 
very day after sentence had been prononnoed on Ser Michclo Steno, beiug 
the first day of Lent, a gentleman of tho house of Barbaro, a choleric gen- 
tleman, wont to tho arsenal, and required certain things of the masters of 
the galleys. This he did In the presence of the Admiral of the arsenal , and 
he, hearing the request, answured,— No, It cannot be done. High words 
arose between tho gentleman and the Admiral, and the gentleman struck 
him with hla fist Just above the eye ; and as ho happened to have a ring on 
his finger, tho ring out tho Admiral and drew blood. The Admiral, all 
bruised and bloody, ran straight to the Duke to complain , and with the in- 
tent of praying him to inflict some taeavy punishment upon the gentleman of 
Ck Barbaro. — ** What wonldst ibon have me do for thee?” answered the 
Dnke 1 — ** think upon the shanieftil gibe which hath been written concern- 
lag me; and think on the manner in which they have punished that ribald 
Michele Steno, who wrote it; and see how the Council of Forty respect our 
person.*' — Upon this the Admiral answereti, — ‘*My Lord Duke, If you 
would wish to make yonrselfa prince, aad to cat all those cuckoldy gentle- 
men to pieces, I have the heart, if you do but help me, to make you prince 
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of all this otate; and then yon may punish them all.^-oBoaFing this, th4 
Doha said,— **How can such a matter be brought about? "—and so they 
discoursed thereon. 

The Duke called for his nophevr, Ser BertucoioFaliero, who lived wHh 
him in the palace, and they communed about this plot. And without leav 
ing the place, they sent for Philip Gaiendaro, a seaman of great repute, anu 
for Bertnccio Israello, who was exceedingly wily and cunning. Then tak' 
Ing counsel amongst themselves, they agreed to call in some others; and 
so , for several nights successively, they met with the Duke at home in hfs 
palace. And the following men were called in singly; to wit;— Niocolo 
Fagiuolo, Giovanni da Corfu, Stefano Fagiono , Nicoolo dallo Bende , Nio* 
colo Biondo, and Stefano Trlvisano. — It was concerted that sixteen or 
seventeen leaders should be stationed in various parts of the City, each 
being at the head of forty men, armed and prepared ; but the followers were 
not to know their destination. On the appointed day they were to make 
affrays amongst themselves hero and there, in order that the Duke might 
have a pretence for tolling the bells of San Marco; these bells are never 
rung but by the order of the Duke. And at the sound of the bells, those 
sixteen or seventeen, with their followers, wore to come to San Marco, 
through the streets which open upon the Piazza. And when the noble and 
loading citizens should come into the Piazza, to know' the cause of the riot, 
then the conspirators were to cut them in pieces; and this work being 
iinished, my Lord Marino Falioro the Duke was to bo proclaimed the Lord 
of Venice. Things having been thus settled, they agreed to fulBl their In* 
tent on Wednesday, the 15th day of April, in the year 1355. So covertly 
did they plot, that no one ever dreamt of their machinations. 

But the Lord, who bath always helped this most glorious city, and who, 
loving its righteousness and holiness, hath never forsaken it, inspired one 
Uoltraroo Bergamascu to be the cause of bringing the plot to light, In tbo 
tollowing mauuor. This Boltramo , who belonged to Bor Nicoolo Lionl of 
.Santo Btefauo , had heard a word or two of what was to take place; and so, 
in the befure*meutioned month of April, be w'ent to the house of the afore- 
said Ber Niccolo Lioni , and told him all the particulars of the plot. Ber 
Niccolo, when be heard all these things, was struck dead, as it were, with 
aflfright. He heard all the particulars; and Beltraino prayed him to keep it 
alt secret; and if be told Ser Niccolo, it was in order that SerNiccolo might 
stop at home on the 15th of April, and thus save his life. Beltramo was 
going, but Ser Nicoolo ordered bis servants to lay hands upon him, and 
lock him up. Ser Nicoolo then went to the house of Messer Ulovauni Gra* 
deuigo Nasoni, who afterwards became Duke, and who also lived at Sant 
Stefano, and told him all. The matter seemed to him to be of the very 
greatest importance, as indeed it was; and they two went to the house of 
Ber Marco Oornaro, who lived at San Felice; and, having spoken with him, 
they all three then determined to go back to tbo bouse of Sw Niccolo Lloiii, 
to examine the said Beltramo ; and having questioned him, and heard alt 
that he had to say, they left him in confinement. And then they all three 
went into the sacristy of San Salvatore, and sent their men to somroon the 
OouncUiors, the Avogadori, tbo Ospi de*Dioci, and those of the Great Ootiit«i<. 
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YTtian all were aseembled, tlie whole story was told to them. They 
were struck deed, as it were, with affright. They determined to aend for 
Beltramo. He was brought In before them. They examined him, and aeoer- 
tained that the matter waa true; and, although they were exceedingly 
troubled, yet they determined upon their measures. And they sent for the 
Oapl de* Quarante, the Signori di Notte, the Capl de' Sestierl, and the Cin- 
que della Pace ; and they were ordered to associate to their men other good 
men and true , who were to proceed to the houses of the ringleaders of the 
conspiracy, and secure them. And they secured the foreman of the arsenal, 
in order that the conspirators might not do mischief. Towards nightfall 
they assembled in the palace. When they wore assembled in the palace, 
they caused the gates of the quadrangle of the palace to be shut. And they 
sont to the keeper of the Bell-tower, and forbade the tolling of the bells. 
All this was carried into effect. The before-mentioned conspirators were 
secured , and they were brought to the palace ; and , as the Council of Ten 
saw that the Duke was in the plot, they resolved that twenty of tho leading 
men of the state should be associated to them , for the purpose of consulta- 
tion and deliberation , but that they should not be allowed to ballot. 

The counsellors wore the following: — Ser Qiovannl Moocnigo , of the 
Sestlero of SauMarco; Bor Almoro Vonlero da Santa Marina, of the Sestiero 
ofCastello; Ber Tomaso Viadro, of the Sestiero ofCanareglo; Ser Giovanni 
Sanudo, of the Sestiero of Sanu Croce ; Ser Pietro Trivisano, of the Sestiero 
of San Paolo; Ser Pantalione Barbo il Graudo, of the Sestiero of Ossoduro. 
Tho Avogadori of the Commonwealth were Zufredo Morosini, and Ser Orlo 
Pasquallgo ; and these did not ballot. Those of the Council of Ten were 
Ser Giovanni Marcello, Ser Tommaso Sanudo , and Bor Micheletto Dolflno, 
the heads of the aforesaid Couucll of Ten. Ber Luca daLegge, and Ser 
Pietro da Mosto, inquisitors of the aforesaid Council. And Ser Harco Po- 
laul, Ser Marino Voniero, Ser Landu Lombardo' and Ser Nlcoletto Trivi- 
sano , of Sant' Angelo. 

Late In tho night, just before the dawning, they chose a Junta of twenty 
noblemeu of Venice from amongst the widest, and the worthiest , and the 
oldest. They wore to give counsel , but not to ballot. And they would not 
admit any cue of Ck Faliero. And Nireolo Falioro, and another Nlccolo 
Faliero, of San Tomaso, w*ere upellod from the Council, because they be- 
longed to the family of the Doge. And this resolution of creating the Junta 
of twenty was much prslscd throughout the state. The following were the 
members of the Junta of twenty : — Ser Marco OlusUnlani, Procuratore, Ser 
Andrea Erlaxo , Procuratore , Ber Llonardo Olostinlanl , Procuratore , Ser 
Andrea Coutarinl, Ser Simone Dsndoio, Bar NlcoloVolpo, Ser Giovanni 
Leredano, Ser Marco Diedo, Ser Glovarut Oradenigo, Ser Andrea Comaro, 
Cavallere, Ser Marco Sonuuo, Ser Kiuierl du Mosto, SerGasano Marcello, 
Ser Marino Morosini, SerStefkno Betegno, Ser Nleolo LlonI, Ser Filippo 
Orlo, Ser Mareo Trirleano, Ser Jacopo Bragadlno, Ssw Giovanni Foscarini. 

These twenty were aeoordingiy called in to the Council of Ten ; and 
they cent for my Lord Marino Faliero the Dukei and My Lord Marino was 
then consorting In the palnoe with people of great estate, gentlemen, and 
other good men , none of whom knew jot bow the fact stood. 
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A.t the seme time Bertuccl Iireello, who, es one the rlagleeders, wee 
to heed the eonspirators in Santa Groce , waa ar ested and boand, r A 
brous^ht before the Coonoil. Zanello del Brin, Nlcoletto di Roia, Nlooletto 
Alberto, and the Guai^iaga, were alao taken, together with aereral aeament 
and people of variooa ranks. These were examined , and tlie tmth of tb6 
plot waa ascertained. 

On the 16th of April Judgment waa given In the Oonnell of Ten, that 
Filippo Oalendaro and Bertuccio laraello ahonld be hanged upon the red 
pillars of the balcony of the palace, from whi'^h the Duke is wont to look 
at the bull hunt: and they were hanged with gaga in their months. 

The next day the following were condemned t—Niccolo Zuconolo , Ni* 
coletto Blondo, Kicoletto Doro , Marco Giuda, Jaeomello Dagoltno, Mico* 
lotto Fidele , the son of Filippo Oalendaro , Marco Torello , called laraello, 
Stefano Trivisano, the money changer of Santa Margherita, and Antonio 
dalle Bende. These were all taken at Chiozza, for they were endeavouring 
to escape. Afterwards , by virtue of tho sentence which was passed upon 
them in the Council of Ten, they were hanged on successive days; some 
singly and some in couples, upon the columns of the palace, beginning 
from the red columns, and so going onwards towards the canal. And other 
prisoners were discharged, because, although they had been involved in the 
conspiracy, )jret they had not assisted in itt for they were given to under- 
stand by some of the heads of the plot, that they were to come armed and 
prepared for the service of the state, and in order to secure certain crimi- 
nals; and they knew nothing else. Nlcoletto Alberto, the Guardlaga, and 
Bartolommeo Oirioolo and his son, and several others, who were not guilty, 
were discharged. 

On Friday, the 16tb day of April, judgment waa also given, In the afore- 
said Council of Ten, that my Lord Marino Faliero, the Duke, should have 
his head cut off; and that the execution should be done on the landing-place 
of the stone staircase, where the Dukes take their oath when they first enter 
the palace. On the following day, the 17tb of April, the doors of the palace 
being shut, the Duke had his bead cut off, about the hour of noon. And the 
cap of estate was taken from the Duke's bead before be esmo down stairs. 
When the execution was over, it is said that one of the Council of Ten went 
to the columns of the palace over against the place of St. Mark, and that he 
showed the bloody sword unto the people, crying out with a loud voice — 
“The terrible doom hath fallen upon the traltorl” — and the doors were 
opened, and the people all rushed In, to see the corpse of the Duke, who 
had been beheaded. 

It most be known that Ser Giovanni Sanudo , the councillor, was not 
present when the aforesaid sentence was pronounced ; bAcause he was un- 
well and remained at home. So that only fourteen balloted ; that is to say, 
five eonneillora, and nine of the Council of Ten. And It was atljudged, that 
all the lands and chattels of theDuke,as well as of the other traitors, sboold 
be forfeited to the state. And as a grace to the Duke, It was resolved la the 
Council of Ten, that ha should be allowed to dispose of two thousand ducats 
out of Us own proper^. And it was resolved , that all the councillors and 
all the Avogadori of the Commonwealth, those of the Council of Ten , and 
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the meinb«r« of the Junta, who had auiited In passing sentence on theDuko 
and the other traitors, should have the privilege of carrying arms both by 
day and by night in Venice , and from Grade to Cavazere. And they were 
also to be allowed two footmen carrying arms, the aforesaid footmen living 
and boarding with thorn in their own houses. And he who did not keep 
two footmen might transfer the privilege to his sons or his brothers; but 
only to two. Permission of carrying arms was also granted to the four 
Notaries of the Chancery, that is to say, of the Supreme Court, who took 
the depositions; and they were, Amedio, Nlcoletto di Lorino, Steffanello, 
and Pietro de Compostelli, the secretaries ot tho Signori di Notte. 

After the traitors had been hanged, and the Duke had had his head cut 
off, the state remained in groat tranquillity and peace. And, as I have read 
in a Chronicle, the corpse of tho Duke was removed in a barge, with eight 
torches , to his tomb in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo , where it was 
burled. The tomb is now in that aisle in the middle of the little church of 
Santa Maria della Pace, which was built by Bishop Gabriel of Bergamo. 
It is a coffin oi stone, with these words engraven thereon: ^^Ueicjacel Dv- 
mmuA Marinus Faletro And they did not paint his portrait in the 

hall of the Great Connell : — but in the place where it ought to have been, 
you see these words — “//ic fit locut Marini Faletro, dfcupilati pro crirnint’ 
bus." And it is thought that his house was granted to the church of Sant' 
Apostolo ; it was that groat one near tho bridge. Yet this could not be the 
case, or else the family bought it back, from the church; for it still belongs 
to Ch Falloro. I must not refrain from noting, that some wished to write 
the following words in the place where bis portrait ought to have been, as 
aforesaid: — “Afunnus Falftro l>nx, lemcritas me espiu Pamas lui, deenpi' 
iatut pro crtmini6us." <-> Others, also, indited a couplet, worthy of being in* 
scribed upon his tomb. 

Dux I'enetumjacet heic, patriam qui prodere tentans, 

Sceplra, d&cui, ceumm ptididit, atqne caput,'* 


Not* B. 

PKTRARCH ON TBB CONBPlBACY OF BARIKO FALIERO. 

*'Aii gtovane Doge Andrea Dandolo succedette un vecchio, il quale 
tardi si pose al timone della repubhitea, ma sompie prima di quel , che facea 
d' nopo a lul, ad alia patrU: egli h Marino l allero, personaggio a me note 
per antica dlmesticheasa. Falsa era P opinlone iutorno a lui, giacch^ egll 
si mostrb fomito plh di oorragglo, che di sen no. Non pago della prima 
dignlth, entrb con sLnlstro piede nei puMdlco Palaz/,o: Imperciocche questo 
Doge de Veneti, magistrato sacro In tuttl i aecoll, che dagll antlchi fh 
sempre renerato qusi nume in queila ciUk, V altr' Jeri fh decollato nel 
vestlbolo deir isteseo Palauo. Dlscorrerol fin dal principio le cause di an 
tale ewento , e cosi varlo , ed ambiguo non ne fosse il grido. Nessuno perb 
lo scusa, tuttl afformano, che egll abbia volnto cxnxginr qualcbe cosa nell* 
•rdine della repub blica a lul tramandato dal maggiori. Cbe desiderava egli 
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dl pih ? lo son avrlso, ohe egll nbbla ottennto oib, obe non st oonoedetto 
a nessun altro: mentre adexnpiva gli uffloj di logafa presso il Pontaflcr « 
Bullo rive del Rodano iratUva la pace, ohe io prime dt lul avevo Indarao 
tentaio di eonchiudere, gli fti oonferito Ponore delDuoato, ohe ne ebiodevaf 
ne B* aspettava. Tornato in pairia, pensh a quello, cui newuno non poHc 
luente giammal, e soffi) qnello, che a niono accadde juai di Boffrire : giaccb^ 
in quel luogo celeberrimo, e chiarissimo, e belliBsimo infra tnttl queUlf che 

10 vidl, ove i suoi antenati aveviiino rlcovutl grandisaimi onorl In mattn 
alle pompe trionfali , ivi egli fh trasclnato in modo servile, e spogliato dclle 
iaaegne ducali, perdette la testa, e macchib col proprio sanguo le sogllo del 
tempio, Tatrio del Palazzo, e le scale marmoree rendute Hpesao volte iilustrl 
o dalle solennl festivltk, o dalle osttli spoglle. B6 notato il luogo, ora nnto 

11 tempo: b Panno dol Natale di Crlato 1855, fh il giorno 18 d' Ap^ile. 
Bi alto b ii grido sparso, che ae alcuno esaminerk la dlsclplina, e le ooHtu- 
manze dl quella cittk , e quanto mutamento di coho venga minacciato dalla 
morte di un sol uoiuo (quantunque molt! altri, come narrano, easondo com* 
plici, o subirono P iateaso supplicio, o lo aspottauo) ai accorgork, cho nulla 
di pifa grande awenne al nostri tempi nella Italia. Tu forae qul atlendi 
11 mio giudizio: aasolvo il popolo,se credero alia fama, bencbb abbia potato 
e caatigare pih mltemonte, e con magglor dolcezza vcndicare il auo dolore: 
ma non coal facilmonto, al modcra un' ira giusta inaiome, e grande In nn 
numeroao popolo priucipalmente, nel quale il precipitoao, ed inNlabilo volgo 
aguzza gli atimoli delP irracondia con rapidl, e acousigliati olainori. Corn* 
patisco, e nolP iatesao tompo mi adlro non quell* infollce uomo, 11 qunlo 
adorno di un* inaolito onore, non so, cbe cosa ai voleaae negll eatrem! anui 
della sua vita: la calamitk di lui dlvleiie aempre pi ii grave, perohbdsila 
sentonza contra di eaao promulgata aperlrk, che egll fh non solo misero, uia 
inaano, e demente, e che con vane art! ai uaurpo por tauti anni uua falsa 
fama di aapienza. Ammoniaco i DogI, i quail gli succederano , ohe quoKiu 
e uu* eaempio posto inanzi ai loro occl\} , quale apeccbio , uel quale voggauo 
d* essere non Signori, ma Duel, anzi nemmeno Duel, ma onorati aervl della 
Repnbblioa. Tu sta aano ; e giaochb fluttuano le pubblicbe eose , sforaia* 
mosl dl govemar modestiasimamonte 1 privatl nostri nffari.** — Lbvati, 
Viaggi di Petrarca, vol. Iv. p. 323. 

The above Italian translation from tho Latin eplatles of Petrarch 
proves — 

Istly, That Marino Faliero was a personal fV-lend of Petrarch's ; ** antiea 
dlmestichezza,** old Intimacy, ia the phrase of the poet. 

Sdlj, That Petrarch thought that be bad more courage than conduct, 
**pih dl corraggio cht dl senno.** 

8dly, That there was some Jealousy on the part of Peirareb ; for be says 
that Maiino Faliero was treating of the peace which he himself bad 
vainly attemptad to eonclnde.** 

ithly, That the honour of the Dukedom waa conferrad upon him, which 
he neither aotight nor expected, “che nb chledova nb aspettava,” and which 
had never been granted to any other in like eireiuastances , “eib che non 
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■i wwceduttft a nautm altro y'' a proof of the high esteem in which he must 
hare been held. 

6thly, That he had a reputatioii for only forfeited by the last 

enterpriee of his life, ** si nsorph per tanti annl una falsa fama di sapienca.^ 
•»**He had luurped for so many years a false fame of wisdom/* rather a 
dlfftoult task| I should think. People are generally found out before eighty 
years of age, at least in a republic. 

From these, and the other historical notes which I hare collected , it 
may be inferred, that Marino Faliero possessed many of the qualities, but 
not the snoeess of a hero ; and that his passions were too ylolent. The 
paltry and ignorant account of Dr. Moore falls to the ground. Petrarch 
says, *'that there had been no greater erent in his times** (our times 
literally), *^nostrl tempi,** In Italy. He also differs from the historian 
in saying that Faliero was **on the banks of the Rhone instead of at 
Kome. when elected; the other accounts say, that the deputation of the 
VeneUan senate met him at Ravenna. How this may have been, it is not 
for me to decide, and is of no great importance. Had the man succeeded, 
be would have changed the face of Venice, and perhaps of Italy. As it is, 
what are they both? 


Not® C. 

VENETIAN SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 

“Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o'er ; 

But, in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude,*' &c. — (See p. 118.) 

** To these attaoki so (irequently pointed by the government against the 
cletgy, — to the continual straggles between the different constituted 
bodies, to these enterprises carried on by the mass of the nobles against 
the depositaries of power, — to all those projects of innovation, which 
always ended by a stroke of state policy ; we most add a cause not less 
fitted to spread contempt for ancient doctrines; this was the excess of cur^ 
ruption. 

^‘That freedom of manners, which had been long boasted of as the 
principal charm of Venetian society, had degenerated into scandalous 
llcentlousDoss t the tie of marrisge was loss sacred in that Catholic country, 
than among those nations where the laws and religion adxuit of its being 
dissolved. Because they could not break the contract , they feigned that it 
had not existed; and the ground of nullity, Immodestly alleged by the 
married pair, was admitted with equal facility by priests and magistrates, 
alike corrupt. These dlvorees, veliod under another name, became so fre* 
quent, that the most important act of civil society was discovered to be 
amenable to a tribunal of exceptions ; and to restrain the open m^^^***!*! of 
such proceedings became the office of the police. In 1788, the Council of 
Ten decreed, that every woman who should sue for a dissolution of her 
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marriage should be compelled to await Uie decision of the judges in some 
convent, to be named by the court.* Soon ^fterw^rds the same counc^' 
summoned all causes of that nature before itself.** This infringement oi^ 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction having occasioned some remonstrance from Rome, 
the council retained only tbo right of rejecting the petition of the married 
persons , and consented to refer such causes to the hoi) office as It should 
not previously have rejec^d. *** 

** There was a moment in which , doubtless , the destruction of private 
iortunes the ruin of youth, the domestic diacord occasioned by these 
abuses, determined the government to depart from its established maxims 
concerning the freedom of manners allowed the subject. All the courtesans 
wore banished from Venice; but their absence was not enough to reclaim 
and bring back good morals to a whole people brought up in the most 
scandaious licentiousness. Depravity reached the very bosoms of private 
families, aud even Into the cloister; aud they found themselves obliged to 
recall, and even to indemnify f women who sometimes gained possession 
of important secrets, aud who might bo usefully employed in the ruin of 
mou whoso fortunes might have rendored them dangerous. Since that 
lime licentiousness has gone on increasing; and wc have seen mothers, not 
only selling the innocence of their daughters, but selling it by a oontraot, 
authenticated by tbo signature of a public officer, and the performahee of 
which was secured by the protection of the laws, ft 

'‘The parlours of the convents of noble ladies, and the houses of the 
courtosaus, though the police carefully kept up a number of spies about 
them, were the only assemblies for society In Venice; and in these two 
placos, so ditferent from each other, there was equal freedom. Music, co!- 
lations, gallantry, were not more forbidden in the parlours than at the 
casinos. There were a number of casinos for the purpose of j>ublic assem- 
blies, where gaming was the principal pursuit of the company. It was a 
strange sight to see persons of either sex masked , or grave in their magis- 
terlai roboM, round a table, Invoking ebanoe, and giving way at one instant 
to the agonies of despair, at the next to the Illusions of hope, aud that 
without uttoriug a single word. 

‘‘The rich had private casinos, but they lived incogtiiti> in them; and 
the wives whom they abandoned found compensation In the liberty they 
enjoyed. The corruption of morals had deprived them of their empire- 
"Wo have just reviewed the whole history of Venice, and we have not once 
seen thorn exercise the slightest lufiuosce.” — Danu : llisi ds la Hdjjub- de 
V4nise, vol. v. p. 96. 

• Correspondence of M. Schlick , French ebargd d'affaires. Despatch 
of 24tb August, 1782. 

** IbiU, Dospatch, 31st August. 

*** Ibid. Dospatch of 3d September 1786. 

t The decree for their recall designates them as nostre benemeritf me- 
retnci : a fund and some bouses, called ( ase rampane, were aesigned ta 
them ; bonce the opprobrious appellation of Caratnpane. 

tt Mayer, Description of Venice, vol. 11. and M. Archonhola, Plclnre of 
Italy, voL i. eh. 2. 


Lord Byron, K> 
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Notx D 

ACCOUNT OP THE ANCIENT VENETIAN NOBILITY, WITH THE CAUSES 
OF ITS DECAY 

She shall stoop to bo 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital , with slaves for senates, 

Beggars for nobles, panders fbr a people I*' 

Act V. Scene 3. 

“The nobles of Venice, though all equal iu the oyo of the law, were 
fancifully divided Into three <;Iasses; the 0rst distinguished as that of the 
$ani]ur hidor ><angue colnmhiti, f.e. blue blood or pigeon’s blood; the second, 
as the division of the morel de tneso, or the middle piece, and the poorest 
of all as Ucrnahoti , or Barnabitos; from their inhabiting small and cheap 
houses in the parish of St. Barnabas. 

“It will be easily conceived that the poor nobility must have been 
numerous in a stato which cousidered all the lugitiiuatu sons of a patrician 
as noble; where cotnunjrco no longer ojBTercd a resource, and the only pro- 
fession left was that of the law. This class, therefore , subsisting upon the 
employments of the ropuhlic, civil or military, at borne and abroad, was 
necessarily ruined by the revolution. But tho cause of the almost general 
havoc which Involved tho Venetian aristocracy is not so immediately 
visible; the less so, as tho laws of tho fnic-i ouimrs^o , which corresponds 
with our entail , were sufficiently rigorous in old Venice. 

“I shall try, according to the Information 1 havo received, to explain 
how this was accomplished. Tho first aud foremost caiiso was the oxcossive 
Indolonce and profusion of tho last generations of the nobility , who appear 
to have resembled tbe ancestor of Sir Kogor de Coverley ; who, be tolls us, 
* would sign a dood for a mortgage covering one half hli estate with his 
glove on:’ with this difference, however, that tho Venetian patrician could 
only mortgage his estate during hU own natural life; a circumstance which, 
it appears at first sight, should have been the protection of the ancient 
houses of Venice. Tbe protection was, however, iu most instances, of no 
avail. 

“In almost all countries tbe laws of honour often contravene the laws 
of tho land , often mischievously; but they sometimes come in aid of sound 
morality. Such was their offo<’t hero. The law of the /ede-romm mo allowed 
a son to charge himself with the dobta of a father, without prejudice to his 
successors; but it beiug considered a? a point <<f honour to take up this 
burden, tbe son's sou succeeded to It, and the debts of one generation were 
perpetustod throtigh diverse succeeding ones. 

“Things were In this state when the old govoniuieut was overthrown, 
and tbe lew of ftdt-commptio abolished here, as woll as all over the coun- 
tries revolutionised by France. Tbe consequence was, the immediate seizure 
of property so encumbered. This was inevitable; and the creditor of tbe 
family of ( orndr, or any other Venetian house, seized upon his own. 
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Thus one of the Indirect consequences of the rerolotion .^ae the de- 
structlon of an immense number of Venetian f. tnllies .A the §an{jue btd and 
mordl de mezo. It was, however, more immediately destmeUvo to tbo» 
denominated theBarnabitos, who were at once cut off from all the locrativo 
offices of the state. Nor was this all: the daughters of the indigent nubility 
had all of them pensions which they brought in dowry to their husbands ; 
but place and pension, though bestonod for life, were anixlhiU cd, nnd, 
in the place of these, a miserable stipend of two Venetian livros a day 
(not quite tempence English) was bestowed on those who coudoscendud 
to accept of It, by the mushroom municipality which flourished for its day 
out of the ruins of the aristocracy. Poor as this pittance was, even in this 
country where necessaries bear a prlco out of all proportion to luxuries, 
numbers did accopt it, under the idea that It would be Increased under 
happier circumstances; but the French, it will be easily believed, did not 
augment it, and (what could scarcely bo believed but by those versed in 
the proceedings of the cabinet of Vienna) the Austrian government clipped 
this miserable mite, and clogged it with conditions which ueithor the 
revolutionary municipality nor the French were iliiboral enough to im- 
pose. 

‘*The municipality gave their compensation, and, tho whole of the 
terra fernui being in possession of tho onomy, perhaps they could give no 
more — the municipality gavo It as unrestricted as the pensions U was to 
replace: tho French made no alteration iu tho system; but tho Austrians 
have not only limited it to persons not having two hundred ducats a year, 
(twenty-five pounds sterling), but have insisted upon its being spent iu 
their own dominions. Of the rigour with which this condition is exacted, 
lake tho following example: — A lady, ignorant of tho reguliUloui which 
had boon introduced , was absent two years in the south of France; sho re* 
tnined, and claimed the arrears of her pension, without having specified 
where she had been. Tho arrears were paid, after tho usual <lifflcultlos; 
hut her absence having been ascertained, slio was ordered to disgorge her 
prey, under tho threat of being excluded from all further provision. 

‘‘I have said, after the usual difficulties: I will now illustrate these. 
Another lady claimed setter* mu/irhs’ arrears of puusiou, duo during a resi- 
dence In Lombardy and the Vonclian state. Now, this was a claim vorilf- 
able by a single instrument , her passport, which ascertained the day of b«'r 
arrival In every town, by the signature of accredited officers of the Austrian 
police. Notwithstanding this, sho was ueven monthfi more before sho could 
obtain her demand. These were spout in the presentation, of poiitleus, 
always by order, always on stamped paper, and In tho almost daily beat of 
half the officiai stairs of Venice, either iu person or in proxy.* 

• This is by no means a singlo case; A Venetian Judge , displaced, but 
|>ensiouod by the Austrians , neglected to receive his allowance according 
to the example of the others. At Icugth be applied for his arrears, whlrli 
wore denied him. **Whatl” said be, “will yon not give me what otJjers 
have received?’* *‘NoI” was the answer, “and those others will bo forced 
to refund.” — Note that these pensions Imd beou paid In virtue of a solemn 
and itrinled decree. 

iJ# 
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**But 1 fvllIiDgly tarn away my eye« from a picture, every detail of 
which U painful, and, having deacribed the fortunes of the Venetian 
nobility, ihall give some account of their honours. The patricians, as I 
•aid before, all equal in the eye of the law, hud no titles as such, excepting 
that of your Excellency; though some tore them, as luunis kc. of ten a 
ferma, before being enrolled in the nobility of Venice; and some bad titles 
assigned them as compensations for, or rather as memorials of, fallen great- 
ness. Thus the (Juerini, formerly lords of Crema^ had the distinction con- 
tinued to them, after Crema was sJbsorbed in the Veuotian state. 

These families, however, usually let their titles sleep, considering the 
quality of an untitled Venetian patriciau as superior to any other dis- 
linctlun. Nor does this seem to have beeu an odd rcfiuomeut, for the old 
republlo sold titles fur a pittance to whoever could pay for them, though 
such a person might not even have had the cducatlou of a goutlemau.* 
It was natural, therefore, that a lord of Crcma should fear beiug confouuded 
with this couutly conaijlia , and sink his having any thing In common with 
Mucb a crow. 

**TUe great political revolution that has taken place, destroying the 
•ploudour of the Uiiu d'oro, has Induced soiuo to proiluco their lei ra fi rma 
titles; but the majority content themselves with the stylo of Cavahere,** 
which does not necessarily denote actual knighthood ; and Is often used 
almost as liberully lu Italy, as the denomination of Squiro now Is In 
Kugland. A striking proof, iudoud , of good sensu and diguity was given 
by the great body of the Vouetian nobility, on being invited by Austria to 
claim uobllUy and title from her, on the verification of their rights; the 
great body of them merely doslriug a recognition of their rank, without 
avuiliug tbomsulves of the ofl'or held out to them. A few, Indued, have 
pursued a different Hue of conduct, sud received pateuls of princes," Icc. — 
Uosr: irHer$ fium llie Soilh of liatu, vol. 11. p. 

* The qualification to bo a Count was about \>bat is supposed to qualify 
fur knighthood in Kuglaud, aud tho fee paid iur the title, if I am rightly 
lufurmod , Ut) 1. or 40i. 

No order of kiilglilliood was peculiar to VcnJro, and her citizens were 
precluded by law from becoming members of furutgu orders. 



THE TWO FOSCARI. 

AN HISTORICAL TRAQEDT. 


The father noflenn, but the governor'a renolved. - Critic* 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

MEN. 

Francis Foscari, Doffe of Venire. 

Jacopo Foscari, Son of the Doge. 

Jares Lobrdano, a Patrician. 

Marco Mkmmo, a Chief of the Forty. 
Barrarioo, a Senator. 

Other Senators, The Council of Ten, Guards, Attendants, ^c. 
WOMAN. 

Marina, Wife of young Foscari. 

Scene — the Ducal Palace, Venice. 
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THE TWO FOSCARL 


ACT I. 

B O S N E I. 

A Flail in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Lorkdano and Babbarigo, meeting. 

Lor. WiiKRE is the prisoner? 
liar. Reposing from 

The Question. 

Lor. The hour’s past — fix’d yesterday 

For the resumption of his trial. — Let us 
Rejoin our colleagues in the council, and 
Urge his recall. 

liar. Nay, let him profit by 

A few brief minutes for his tortured limbs; 
lie was o’erwrought by the Question yesterday, 

And may die under it if now repeated. 

Dir. Weir? 

liar. 1 yirld not to you in love of justice, 

Or hate of the ambitious Foscari, 

Father and son, and all their noxious race; 

But the poor wretch has suffer’d beyond nature’s 
Most stoical endurance. 

Lor. Without owning 

His crime? 

liar. Perhaps without oommiftiiig any. 

But he avow’d the letter to the l)uke 
Of Milan, and hia sufierings hatf atone for 
Such weaknes.s. 

Lt>r. We shall see. 

liar. 

Pursue hereditary hate too far. 


You, Loreduno, 
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Lor, How far? 

Bar, To exterminatioi). 

Lor, Wben they are 

Extinct, you may say this. — Let’s iu to council. 

Bar, Yet pause — the number of our colleagues is not 
Complete yet 5 two are wanting ere we can 
Proceed. 

Lor. And the chief judge, the Doge? 

Bar. No — he, 

With more than Homan fortitude, is ever 
First at the board in this unhappy process 
Against his last and only son. 

Lor. True — true — 

11 is last. 

Bar. Will nothing move you? 

Lor. Feels he^ think you? 

Bar. lie shows it not. 

Lor. I have mark’d that — the wretch! 

Bar, But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the ducal chambers, as he pass’d the threshold 
The old man fainted. 

Lor. It begins to work , then. 

Bar. The work is half your own. 

Lor. And should be all mine — 

My father and my uncle are no more. 

Bar, I have read their epitaph, which says they died 
By poison. 

Lor. When the Doge declared that he 
Should never deem himself a sovereign till 
The death of Peter Loredano , both 
The brothers sicken’d shortly : — he if sovereign. 

Bar, A wretched one. 

Lor, What should they he who make 

Orphans? 

Bar. But did the Doge make you so? 

Lor. Yes, 

Bar. What solid proofs? 
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Lor, When princes set themselves 

To work in secret, proofs and process are 
Alike made difficult; but I have such 
Of the first, as shall make the second needless. 

Bar, But you will move by law? 

Lor, By all the laws 

Which he would leave us. 

Bar. They are such in this 

Our state as render retribution easier 
Than ’mongst remoter nations. Is it true 
That you have written in your books of commerce, 

(The wealthy practice of our highest nobles) 

“Doge Foscari, my debtor for the deaths 
Of Marco and Pietro Loredaiio, 

My sire and uncle?” 

Lor, It is written thus. 

Bar, And will you leave it unerased? 

Lor. Till balanced. 

Bar. And how? 

[Two Senators pass over tlie stage, as in their way to 
*^the Hall of the Council of Ten.'" 

Jjttr. You see the number is complete. 

Follow mo. Lorbdako. 

Bar, (solus). Follow theel I have follow’d long 
Thy path of desolation , as the wave 
Sweeps after that before it, alike whelming 
'Fhe wreck that creaks to the wild winds, and wretch 
A\Tio shrieks within its riven ribs, as gush 
The waters through them; but this sou and sire 
Might move the elements to pause , and yet 
Must I on hardily like them — Oh! would 
1 could as blindly and remorsolesBly I — 

Lo, where he comes! — Be still, my heart! they are 
Thy foes, must be tliy victims: wilt thou beat 
For those who almost broke thee? 
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Enter Guards, with young Fosciw as prisoner, 

Guard. Let h*m rest. 

Signor, take time. 

Jac. Fos. I thank thee, friend, I’m feeble; 

But thou may’st stand reproved. 

Guard. I’ll stand the hazard. 

Joe. Fos. That’s kind : — I meet some pity, but no mercy *, 
This is the first. 

Guard, And might be last, did they 

Who rule behold ua. 

Bar. (advancing to (he Guard). There is one who does : 
Yet fear not; I will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser; though the hour is past, 

Wait their last summons — I am of “the Ten,” 

And waiting for that summons , sanction you 
Even by my presence : when the last call sounds. 

We’ll in together. — Look well to the prisoner! 

Jac. Fos. What voice is that? — ’Tis Barbarigo’s! Ah! 
Our house’s foe, and one of my few judges. 

Bar. To balance such a foe, if such there be, 

Thy father sits amongst thy judges. 

Jac. Fos. True, 

He judges. 

Bar. Then deem not the laws too harsh 
Which yield so much indulgence to a sire 
As to allow his voice in such high matter 
As the state’s safety — 

Jac. Fos. And his son’s. I’m faint; 

Let me approach, I pray you, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which o’erlooks the waters. 

Enter an Officer., who whispers Bahbabioo. 

Bar. (to the GuarJ). Let him approach. I must not speak 
with him 

Further than thus: I have transgress’d my duty 
In this brief parley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. [Exii Baebaeioo. 

{Guard conducting Jacopo Foscabi to the window. 
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Giiard. There, sir, ’tls 

Opan — How feel you? 

Jac. Fos. Like a boy — Oh Venice 1 

Guard. And your limbs? 

Jac. Fos. Limbs ! how often have they borne me 
Bounding o’er yon blue tide , as I have skimm’d 
The gondola along in childish race, 

And , masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 

Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of strength; 

While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 

Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 

And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 

Even to the goal! — How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 

The wave all roughen’d; with a swimmer’s stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d hair, 

And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 

Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me; and oft, 

In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their gr('(’n and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax’d fearful; then 
Returning with my grtisp full of sueli tokens 
As show’d that I had search’d the deep: exulting, 

With a far-dashing stroke, imd drawing d(^ep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spum'd 
The foam which broke around me , and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. — 1 was a boy then. 

Guard. Be a man now: there never was more need 
Of manhood’s strength. 

Jac. Fos. (looking from the lattice). My beautiful, my own. 
My only Venice — Mw is hreruhl Thy breeze, 

Thine Adrian sea-breeze , bow it fans my face ! 
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Thy very winds feel native to my veins, 

And cool them into calmness! Hov niUil.c 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 

Which howl’d about my Candiote dungeon , and 
Made my heart sick. 

Guard, 1 see the colour comes 

Back to your cheek : Heaven send you strength to bear 
What more may be imposed!,—! dread to think on’t. 

Jac, Fos. They will not banish me again? — No ~ no, 

Let them wring on; I am strong yet. 

Gtuird, Confess, 

And the rack will be spared you. 

Jac. Fos. I confess’d 

Once — twice before: both times they exiled me. 

Guard. And the third time will slay you. 

Jac. Fos. Let them do so, 

So I be buried in my birth-place : better 
Be ashes here than aught that lives elsewhere. 

Guard. And can you so much love the soil which hates 
you? 

Jac. Fos. The soil I — Oh no, it is the seed of the soil 
Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her arms. 

I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 

A dungeon, what they will, so it be nere. 

Enter an Officer. 

OffL Bring in the prisoner I 

Guard. Signor, you hear the order. 

Jac. Fos. Ay, I am used to such a summons; ’tis 
The third time they have tortured me: —-then lend me 
Thine arm. [TV? the Guard, 

OffL Take mine, sir; ’tis my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 

Jac. Fos. You! — you are he 

Who yesterday presided o’er my pangs — 

Away! — I’ll walk alone. 
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Offi, As you please, signor; 

The sentence was not of my signing, but 
I dared not disobey the Council when 
They— 

Jac. Fo8. Bade thee stretch me on their horrid engine. 

I pray thee touch me not — that is, just now; 

The time will come they will renew that order, 

But keep off from me till ’tis issued. As 
I look upon thy hands my curdling limbs 
Quiver with tlie anticipated wrenching, 

And the cold drops strain through my brow, as if — 

But onward — I have borne it — I can bear it. — 

How looks my father? 

j Offi. With his wonted aspect. 

Jae. Fo8. So does the earth, and sky, the blue of ocean, 
The brightness of our city, and her domes. 

The mirth of her Piazza, even now 
Its merry hum of nations pierces here. 

Even here, into these chambers of the unknown 
Who govern, and the unknown and the unnumbered 
Judged and destroy’d in silence, — all things wear 
The self-same aspect, to ray very sirel 
Nothing can sympathise with Foscari, 

Not even a Foscari. — Sir, 1 attend you. 

[/ixetmt Jacopo Foscari, Officer^ ^c. 

Enter Memmo and another Senator. 

Mem. He’s gone — we are too late : — tliink you “ the Ten ’ 
Will sit for any length of time to-day? 

Sen. They say the prisoner is most obdurate, 

Persisting in his first avowal; hat 
More 1 know not. 

Mem. And that is much; the secrets 

Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 
From us, the premier nobles of the state, 

As from the people. 

Sen. Save the wonted rumours, 
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Which — like the tales of spectres , that are rife 
Near ruin’d buildings— never have beec proved, 

Nor wholly disbelieved: men know as little 
Of the state’s real acts as of the grave’s 
Unfathom’d mysteries. 

Mem. But with length of time 

We gain a step in knowledge, and 1 look 
Forward to be one day of the decemvirs. 

Sen. Or Doge? 

Mem. Why, no not if I can avoid it. 

Sen. *Tis the first station of the state, and may 
Be lawfully desired , and lawfully 
Attain’d by noble aspirants. 

Mem. To such 

1 leave it; though born noble, my ambition 
la limited; I’d rather be an unit 
Of an united and imperial “Ten,” 

Than shine a lonely, though a gilded cipher. — 

Whom have we here? the wife of FoscariV 

SfUer Mauixa , wit/t a female Attendant. 

Mar. What, no one? — I am wrong, there still aj*c two; 
But they are senators. 

Mem. Most noble lady. 

Command us. 

Mar. I command! — Alas! my life 

Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 

Mem. 1 understand thee , but 1 must not answer. 

Mar. {fiercely). True — none dare answer here save on 
the rack, 

Or question save those — 

Mem. {interrupting her). High-born dame! bethink thee 
Where thou now art. 

Mar. Where I now am ! — It was 

My husband’s father’s palace. 

Mem. The Duke’s palace. 

Mar. And his son’s prison ; — true, I have not forgot it; 
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And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
BemembranceB, would thank the illustriouB Memmo 
For pointing out the pleaBures of the place. 

Mem, Be calm ! 

Mar. {looking up towards heaven). I am; but oh, thou 
eternal God! 

Canst thou continue so, with such a world? 

Mem. Thy husband yet may be absolved. 

Mar. He is, 

In heaven. 1 pray you, signor senator, 

Speak hot of that; you are a man of office, 

So is the Doge; he has a son at stake 
Now, at this moment, and 1 have a husband, 

Or had; they arc there within, or were at least 
An hour since, face to face, as judge and culprit: 

Will he condemn himl 

^fem. I trust not. 

Mar. But if 

Ho does not, there arc those will sentence both. 

Mem. They can. 

Mar. And witli them power and will are one 

In wickedness: — my husband’s lost! 

Mem. Not so; 

Justice is judge in Venice. 

Mar. If it were so, 

There now would be no Venice. But let it 
Live on, so the good die not, till the hour 
Of nature’s summons; but “the Ten’s” is quicker. 

And we must wait on’t. Ah! a voice of wail! 

[/I faint cry within. 

Sen. Hark ! 

Mem. ’Twas a cry of- - 

Mar. No, no; not my husband’s — 

Not Foscari’s. 

Mem. The voice was — 

Mar. 


Not his: DO. 
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He shriek! No ; that should be his fathe^-’s part, 

Not his — not his — he*Il die in silence. 

f A fami groan again within, 

Mem. What! 

Again? 

Mar. His voice! it seem’d so; I will not 
Believe it. Should he shrink , I cannot cease 
To love; but — no — no — no — it must have been 
A fearful pang, which wrung a groan from him. 

Sen. And, feeling for thy husband’s wrongs, wouldst then 
Have him bear more th<an mortal pain, in silence? 

Mar. We all must bear our tortures. 1 have not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari, 

Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life ; 

1 have endured as much hi giving life 
To those who will succeed them , as they can 
in leaving it: but mine were joyful pangs: 

And yet they wrung me till 1 could have shriek’d, 

But did not; for my hope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears. 

Mem. All’s silent now. 

Mar. Perhaps all’s over; l)ut 

I will not deem it: he hath nerved himself. 

And now defies them. 

Enter an Officer hastily. 

Mem. How now, friend, what seek you? 

Offi. A leech. The prisoner has fainted. 

[ Exit Officer. 

Mem. Lady, 

’Twere better to retire. 

Sen. {offering to assist her). I pray thee do so. 

Mar. Off !/ will tend him. 

Mem. You! Kemember, lady! 

Ingress is given to none within those chambers, 

Except “ the Ten and their familiars. 

Mar. 


Well, 
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I know that none who enter there return 
Ab they have enter'd — many never; but 
They shall not balk my entrance. 

Metn. Alas! this 

Is but to expose yourself to harsh repulse, 

And worse suspense. 

Mar. Who shall oppose meV 

Mem. They 

Whose duty ’tis to do so. 

Mar. 'Tis their duty 

To trample on all human feelings, all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
The fiends who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing! Yet I’ll pass. 

‘ Mern. It is impossible. 

Mar. That shall be tried. 

Despair defies even despotism: there is 

That in my heart would make its way through hosts 

With levell'd spears; and think you a few jailors, 

Shall put me from my path? Give me, then, way; 

This is the Doge's palace; 1 am wife 
Of the Duke’s son , the innocent Duke’s son, 

And they shall hear this! 

Mem. It will only serve 

More to exasperate his judges. 

Mar. What 

Are judges who give way to aiigf*r? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way. 

[Exit Mxrinx 

Sen. I'oor lady ! 

Mem. ’Tis mere desperation: she 

Will not be admitted o’er the threshold. 

Sen. And 

Even if she be so , cannot save her husband. 

But, see, the officer returns. 

[77te Officer passes over the stage with (mother person. 

Mem. 1 hardly 
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Thought that ^Hhe Ten” had even this touch of pity, 

Or would permit assistance to this biufere . 

Sm. Pity ! Is’t pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
Py the compassionate trance, poor nature’s l*ist 
iiesource against the tyranny of pain? 

Mein. I marvel they condemn him not at once. 

Sen. That’s not their policy; they’d have him live, 
‘Because he fears not death; and banisli Inm, 

'Because all earth, except his native laud, 

'To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poison, 

Consuming but not killing. 

Mem. Circumstance 

Confirms his crimes, but he avows them not. 

Sen. None, save the Letter, whicli he says was written, 
Address’d to Milan’s duke, in the full knowledge 
That it would fall into the senate’s hands, 

And thus he should be re-convey’d to Venice. 

Mem. But as a culprit. 

Sen. Yes, but to his country 

And that was all he sought, — so he avoiiclics. 

Mem. The accusation of the bribes was proved 

Sen. Not clearly, and the charge oi homicide 
Has been annull’d by the death-bed confessioii 
Of Nicolas Erizzo, who slew the late 
Chief of “the Ten.” 

Mem. Then wliy not clear him? 

Sen. That 

They ought to answer; for it is well known 
I'hat Almoro Donato, as 1 8ai<l, 

Was slain by Erizzo for private vengeance. 

Mem. There must be more in this strange proc(*s8 timn 
The apparent crimes of the accused disclose, — 

But here come two of “the Ten;” let us retire. 

[Exeunt Mkmmo and Senator. 

10 


Lord Byron. V. 
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Enter Lokedano and Barbarigo. 

Bar. {addressing Lor,) That were too much: believe me, 
’twas not meet 

The trial should go further at this moment. 

Xor. And bo the Council must break up, and Justice 
Pause in her full career, because a woman 
Breaks in on our deliberations? 

Bar. No, 

That’s not the cause ; you saw the prisoner’s state. 

Lor. And had he not recover’d? 

Bar. To relai)se 

Upon the least renewal. 

L<tr. ’Twas not tried. 

Bar. ’'i'is vain to murmur; the majority 
In council were against you. 

jAir. Thanks to you, sir, 

And the old ducal dotard, who combined 
The worthy voices which o’er-ruled my own. 

Bar. J am a judge; but must conie^y tiiat ])art 
Of our stern duty, which prescribes the Question, 

And bids us sit .and see its sharp infliction, 

Makes me wish — 

Lor. What? 

Bar. That yo?/ would sometimes feel, 

As 1 do always. 

lA)r. Go to, yuJiVe a child, 

Inflrin of feeling as of purpose, blown 
About by every breath, shook by a sigh, 

And melted by a tear— a precious judge 
For Venice! and a worthy stat^-sinan to 
Be partner in my policy. 

Bar. lie shed 

No tears. 

Lor. He cried out twic^). 

Bar, A saint bad done so, 

Even with the crown of glory in his eye, 

At such inhuman artifice of pain 
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As was forced on bim ; but ho did not cry 
For pity; not a word nor groan escaped him, 

And those two shrieks were not in supplication, 

But wrung from pangs , and follow’d by no prayers. 

Lor, He mutter’d many times between his teeth, 

But inarticulately. 

Bar, That I heard not; 

You stood more near him. 

Lor, 1 did so. 

Bar, Methought, 

To my surprise too , you were touch’d with mercy, 

And were the first to call out for assistance 
iVhen he was failing. 

Lor, I believed that swoon 

His last. 

Bar, And have I not oft heard thee name 
Ills and his father’s death your nearest wish? 

Lor, If he dies innocent, that is to say, 

With his guilt uiiavow’d, he’ll be lamented. 

I Bar. What, wouldst thou slay his memory? 

Lor. Wouldst thou have 

His state descend to his children, as it must, 

If he die unattainted? 

Bar. War with them too? 

Lor. With ail their house, till theirs or mine are nothing. 

Bar. And the deep agony of his pale wife, 

And tl’C repress’d convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though rarely. 

Or in some clammy drops, soon wiped away 
In stem serenity; these moved you not? 

( Exit Lorkdano. 

He’s silent in his hate , as Foscari 
Was in his suffering; and the poor wretch moved me 
More by his silence than a thousand outcries 
Could have effected. ’Twas a dreadful ai^ht 
When his distracted wife broke through into 
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The hall of our tribunal, and beheld 
What we could acarcely look upon, long used 
To such sights. I must think no more of this, 

Lest 1 forget in this compassion for 
Our foes their former injuries, and lose 
The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 
For him and me ; but mine would be content 
With lesser retribution than he thirsts for, 

And I would mitigate his deeper hatred 
To milder thoughts ; but for the present , Foscari 
Has a short hourly respite, granted at 
The instance of the elders of the Coimcil, 

Moved doubtless by his wife’s appearance in 
The hall, and his own sufferings. — Lo! they come: 

How feeble and forlorn! I cannot bear 
To look on them again in this extremity : 
ril hence, and try to soften Loredano. 

[ Exit Baubaeiuo. 


At T 11. 

SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Dogk’s Palace. 

The Doge and a Sknatok. 

Sen. Is it your pleasure to sign the report 
Now, or postpone it till to-morrow V 

Doge. Now • 

1 overlook’d it yesterday : it wants 
Merely the signature. Give me the pen — 

[ The Dogk doum and signs the paper. 

There, signor. 

Sen, {looking at the paper). You have forgot; it is not sign'd. 
Doge. Not sign’d? Ah, 1 perceive my eyes begin 
To wax more weak with age. I did not see 
That 1 had dipp'd the pen without effect 
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Sen, {dipping the pen into the inky and placing the paper 

fore the Doan), Yourh^nd, 'jo, shines, my lord: 
allow me, thus — 

Doge, ’Tis doue, I thank you. 

Sen, Thus the act confirm'd 

By you and by “the Ten” gives peace to Venice. 

Doge. ’Tis long since «ihe enjoy’d it: may it be 
As long ere she resume her arms 1 

Sen. 'Tis almost 

Thirty-four years of nearly ceaseless warfare 
With the Turk, or the powers of Italy; 

The state had need of some repose. 

Doge. No doubt: 

1 found her Queen of Ocean, and I leave her 
Lady of Lombardy; it is a comfort 
I’hat I have added to her diadem 
Tiie gems of Brescia and Ravenna; Crema 
And Bergamo no less arc hers; her realm 
By land has grown by thus much in my reign, 

While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 

Sen. ’Tis most true, 

And merits all our country's gratitud(;. 

Doge. Perhaps so. 

Sen. Which should be made manifest. 

Doge. I have not complain’d, sir. 

Sen. My good lord, forgive me. 

Doge. For what? 

Sen. My heart bleeds for you. 

Doge. For me, signor? 

Sen. And for your — 

Doge. Stop! 

Sen. It must have way, my lord: 

1 have too many duties towards you 
And all your house, for past and present kindness, 

Not to feel deeply for your son. 

Doge. 

In your commission? 


Was this 
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Sen, What, my lord? 

Doge. This prattle 

Of things you know not ; but the treaty’s sign’d ; 

Return with it to them who sent you. 

Sen. I 

Obey. I had in charge, too, from the Council 
That you would fix an hour for their re-uuion. 

Doge. Say, when they will — now, even at this moment, 
If it so please them : 1 am the state’s servant. 

Sen. They would accord some time for your repose. 
Dorje. I have no repose, that is, none which shall cause 
The loss of an hour’s time unto the state. 

J.ct them meet when they will, 1 shall be found 
Where 1 should be , and ivhat I have been ever. 

[Exit Senator. 
[The Doge remams in silence. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Ait. Prince ! 

Doge. Say on. 

Att. The illustrious lady Foscari 

Requests an audience. 

Doge. Rid her enter. Poor 

Marina 1 \Exit Attendant. 

['The Doge renuilns m silence as before. 

Enter Marina. 

Mur. 1 have ventured, father, on 
Your privacy. 

Doge. 1 have norn* from you, my child. 

Command my time, when not commanded by 
The state. 

Mar. 1 wish’d to speak to you of him. 

Doge. Your husband? 

Mar. And your son. 

Doge. Proceed, my daughter! 

Mar. 1 had obtain’d permission from “the Ten” 
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To attend my husband for a limited number 
Of hours. 

Doge, You had so. 

Mar, ’Tie revoke*!. 

Doge, wlioia? 

Mar. “The Ten.” — When we had reach’d “i-ht* Bridge 
of Sighe/’ 

Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 

1 he gloomy guardian of that passage first 
Denmrr’d r a messenger was sent back to 
“'riie Ten;” but as the court no long(‘r sale, 

And no pennission had been given in writing, 

} was thrust back, with the assurance that 
Until tliat high tribunal re-assembled 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge. 'rrne, 

The fonn has been omitted in the haste 

With which tlic court adjourn’d; and till it meets, 

’ ris dubious. 

^far, Till it nnads! and wlu'n it meets, 

They’ll torture him again; and he and / 

Must purchase b}' renewal of the rack 
'I’he inter\dew of husband and of wife, 

The. holiest tie beneath the heavens! - Oh Godi 
Dost thou see tliisV 

Doge, Child child 

Mar. [uhrupHy). thill me nf)t “child!” 

You soon will have no ehihlrcn -you d(*8erve none- 
Yon, who can talk thus calmly of a son 
In cireniiistances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans! Though these did not ween 
Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch’d forth a hand to save them? 

Doge. You be J mid me.: 

1 cannot weep — I would 1 could; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a youi^g life, 
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This ducal cap the diadem of earth, 

This ducal ring with which I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them — Td give all 
For him. 

Mar, With less he surely might be saved. 

Doge. That answer only shows you know not Venice. 
Alas! how should you? she knows not herself, 

In all her mystery. Hear me — they who aim 
At Foacari, aim no less at his father; 

I'he sire’s destruction would not save (he son ; 

I'hey work by dihenint means to the sann^ end, 

And that is — hut they have not conquer’d yet. 

Mar. Hut they have crush’d. 

J)o(jv. Nor crush’d as yet ----I live 

And 3'Oiir son, — how long will he live? 

Dtxje. 1 trust, 

For all that yet is past, as many years 
Atui liajq>ier than his fath<*r. 'J’hc rash bf»y, 

Witli womanish im})ati<’ncc to return, 

Jlath ruin’d all by that d<*t<‘ctefl lett<‘r: 

A liigli crime, wijicii 1 mother can flcny 

Nor jialliatc, as parent or as Ouke: 

jia<l he i)ut home a little, little looker 

Him Candiote exile, 1 had hopt s hr has (juench'd them 

He must return. 

Mar. To exile? 

J)o(je. I ha\e sai 1 it. 

Mar. And can 1 not go with him? 

UtKjr. \*foi well know 

'riuB prayer of yours wuis twice denied berore 
By the uFsembled “ 'ren,” and hardly now 
AV'dl bo accorded to a (lord request, 

Since aggravated errors on the part 
01 your lord render them still more aust^'re 

Mar. Austcr«‘V Atrocious! The old human licudft, 

With one foot in the grave, with dim eyes, strange 
’i‘o tears save dmps of dutag<*, with long white 
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A.nd scauty hairs, and shaking hands, and heads 
As palsied as their hearts are haiu , they council, 

Cabal, and put men’s lives out, as if life 
Were no more than the feelings long extinguish’d 
In their accursed bosoms. 

Doge. You know not — 

Mar, 1 do — I do — anu so should you, methiukp — 

That these are demons: could it be else that 
>Ien, who have been of women born and suckled — 

Who have loved, or talk’d at least of love — have given 
Their hands in sacred vows — have danced their babes 
Upon their knees, perhaps have mourn’d above them — 
ill pain, in peril, or in death — who are, 

Or were at least in seeming, human, could 
Do as they have done by yours, and you yourself, 

You^ who abet them? 

Doge. I forgive this, for 

You know not what you say. 

Mar. Yon know it well, 

And feel it nothing. 

Jjoge. I Iiave borne so much, 

'I'hat words have ceas(‘d to shake me. 

Mar. Oh, no doubt! 

You have seen your son’s blood How, and your Hesh shook not: 
And after that, what are a woinairs words? 

No more than woman’s tears, that they should shake you. 

Doge. Woman, this clamorous grief of thine, 1 tell tlicc, 
Is no more in the balance weigh’d with that 
Which — but 1 pity thee, my poor Marina! 

Mar. Pity my husband, or I cast it from me; 

Pity thy son! Thou pity! — ’tis a word 
strange to thy heart — how came it on thy lips? 

Doge. 1 must bear these reproaches, though they wrong rne. 
Couldst thou but read — 

Mar. *Tis not upon tliy brow, 

Nor in thine eyes, nor in thine acts, - - where then 
Should I behold this sympathy? or shall? 
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Doge (pointing downwards). There. 

Mar. lu the earth? 

Doge. To which I am tending : wlien 

It lies upon this heart, far lightlier, though 
Loaded with marble, than the thoughts which press it 
Now, you will know mo better. 

ilfor. Are you , then. 

Indeed, thus to be pitied? 

Doge. Pitied ! None 

Shall ever use tliat base word, with which men 
Cloke their soul’s hoarded triumph, as a fit one 
To mingle with my name; that name shall be. 

As far as / have borne it, what it was 
When 1 received it. 

Mar. But for the poor children 

Of him thou canst not, or thou wilt not save, 

You were the last to bear it. 

Doge. Would it were so! 

Better for him he never had been born ; 

Better for me. — 1 have seen our house dishonour’d. 

Mar. That’s false 1 A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 

I More loving, or more loyal, never beat 
f Within a human brea.‘»t. 1 would not change 
My eiiled, persecuted, mangled husband, 

Oppress’d but not disgraced, erush’d, overwhelm’d, 

Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin 

In story or in fable, with a world 

To b.ack his ault. Dishonour’d!— he dishonour’d! 

1 tell thee, Doge, ’tis Venice is dishonour’d; 

Ills name shall be her foulest, worst reproach, 

For what he suffers, not for what he did. 

’Tis ye who are all traitors, tyrant I— yel 
Did you but love your country like this victim 
Who totters back in chains to tortures, and 
Submits to all things rather than to exile, 

You’d fling yourselves before him, and implore 
Hia grace for your enormous guilt 
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Doge, He was 

Indeed ail you have said. I better bore 
The deaths of the two sons Heaven took from me, 

Than Jacopo's disgrace. 

Mar, That word again? 

Doge, Has he not been condemn’d? 

Mar. Is none but guilt so? 

Doge. Time may restore his memory — I would hope so. 
He was my pride, my — but 'tie useless now — 

1 am not given to tears, but wept for joy 
When he was born: those drops were ominous. 

Mar. I say he’s innocent! And were be not so, 

Is oiu* own blood and kin to shrink from us 
In fatal moments? 

Doge. 1 shrank not from him: 

But 1 have other duties than a father’s ; 

The state would not dispense me from those duties ; 

Twice 1 demanded it, but was refused: 

They must then be fulfill’d. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Ait. A message from 

‘‘ The Ten.” 

Doge. Who bears it? 

Att. Noble Loredano. 

Doge. He! — but admit him. [Exit Altcndant, 

Mar. Must I then retire? 

D<fge. Perhaps it is not requisite, if this 
Concerns your husband , and if not — Well, signor, 

Your pleasure! | '/’o Lokkdako entering. 

Lor. 1 bear that of “the Ten.” 

Doge. They 

Have chosen well their envoy. 

Lor. ’Tis their choice 

Which leads me here. 

Doge. It does their wisdom honour, 

And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. 
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Lor, We have decided. 

Doge. We? 

Lor. “The Ten’* in council. 

Doge. What! have they met again , and met without 
Apprising me? 

They wish’d to spare your feelings, 

No less than age. 

Doge. That’s new — when spared they either? 

I thank them , notwitiistanding. 

D)r. You know well 

That they have power to act at their discretion, 

With or without the presence of the Doge. 

Doge. ’Tis soma years since 1 learn’d this, long before 
I became I^ogc , or dream’d of such advancement. 

You need not school me, signor; 1 sate in 
That council wlien you were a young patrician. 

D^r. True, in my father’s time; I have heard him and 
The admiral, his brother, say as much. 

Your highness may remember them; they both 
Died suddenly. 

Doge. And if they did so , better 

So die than live on lingeringly in pain. 

Ijor. No doubt; yet most men like to live their days out. 
Doge. And did not they V 

Lor. The grave knows best; they died, 

As I said, suddenly. 

Doge. Is tliat so strange, 

That you repeat the word emphatically ? 

Lor. So far from strange, that never was there death 
In my mind half so natural as theirs. 

Think you not so ? 

Doge. What should I think of mortals? 

Lor. That they have mortal foes. 

Doge. I understand you; 

Your sires were mine, and you are heir in all things. 

Lor. You best know if 1 should be so. 

Doge. 


Ido. 
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Your fathers were my foes , aud I have heard 
Foul rumours were abroad ; I have also read 
Their epitaph, attributing their deaths 
To poison. *Ti3 perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs, and yet no Jess 
A fable. 

K,or. Who dares say so? 

J)oge. I! — *T is true 

Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e’er can be , and I no less 
Was theirs; but I was openly their foe: 

1 never work’d by plot in council, nor 
Cabal in commonwealth , nor secret means 
Of practice against life by steel or di*ug. 

’fhe proof is , your existence. 

/.or. I fear not. 

Doge. You have no cause, being what 1 am; but were 1 
’I'liat you would have me thought, you long ere now 
Were past the sense of fear. Hate on; 1 care not. 

Lor. I never yet knew that a noble’s life 
In Venice had to dread a Doge’s frown. 

That is, by open means. 

Doge. But I, good signor, 

Am, or at least was, more than a mere duke, 

In blood, in mind, in means; and that they know 
Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigh me down : be sure, 

Before or since that period, had 1 held you 
At so much price as to require your absence, 

A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all things 
1 have observed the strictest reverence ; 

Not for the laws alone, for those you have strain’d 
(I do not speak of you but as a single 
Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
I could enforce for iny autliority, 

Were 1 disposod to brawl; but, as 1 said, 
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I have observed with veneration, like 
A priesfs for the high altar, even unto 
The sacrifice of my own blood and quiet, 

Safety, and all save honour, the decrees, 

The health, the pride, and welfare of the state. 

And now, sir, to your business. 

Lor. ’Tis decreed. 

That, without farther repetition of 
The Question, or continuance of the trial, 

Which only tends to show how stubborn guilt is, 

(“ The Ten dispensing with the stricter law 
Which still prescribes the Question till a full 
Confession, and the prisoner partly having 
Avow’d his crime in not denying that 
The letter to the Duke of Milan’s his), 

James Foscari return to banishment, 

And sail in the same galley which convey’d him. 

Mar. Thank God! At least they will not drag him more 
Before that horrible tribunal. Would he 
But think so, to my mind the happiest doom, 

Not he alone, but all who dwell here, could 
Desire, were to escape from such a land. 

JJo^e. 7’hat is not a Venetian thought, my daughter. 

Mar, No, ’twas too human. May 1 share his exile? 

Lor. Of this “the Ten” said nothing. 

Mar. So I thought; 

That were too human , also. But it was not 
Inhibited? 

Lor. It was not named 

Mar. (Jo the Doge). Then , father, 

Surely you can obtain or grant me thus much : 

[To Lobxdaiiq. 

And yon , sir, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my husband. 

Doge. I will endeavour. 

Mar. And you, signor? 

Lor, 


Lady! 
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Tifl not for me to anticipate the ploasnre 
Of the tribunal. 

Mar. Pleasure ! what a word 

To use for the decrees of — 

Doge. Daughter, know you 

In what a presence you pronounce these things? 

Mar. A prince’s and his subject’s. 

Lor. Subject! 

Mar. Oh ! 

It galls you; — well, you are his equal, as 
You tliink; but that you are not, nor would be. 

Were he a peasant: — well, then, you’re a prince, 

A princely noble; and what then am I? 

Lor. The offspring of a noble house. 

3/ar. And wedded 

To one as noble. What, or whose, then, is 
The presence that should silence my free thoughts? 

Lor, The presence of your husband’s judges. 

Doge. And 

The deference due even to the lightest word 
That falls from those who rule in Venice. 

Mar. Keep 

Those maxims for your mass of scared mechanics, 

Your merchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves, 
Your tributaries, your dumb citizens, 

And mask’d nobility, your sbirri, and 
Your spies, your galley and your other slaves, 

To whom your midnight carryings oft' and drownings, 
Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under 
The water’s level; your mysterious meetings. 

And unknown dooms , and sudden executions. 

Your “Bridge of Sighs,” your strangling chamber, and 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world I 
Keep such for them; 1 fear ye not. I know ye; 

Have known and proved your worst, in the infernal 
f ’rocess of my poor husband I Treat me as 
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Ye treated him:— you did bo, in bo dealing 
With him. Then what have I to fear from you, 

Even if 1 were of fearful nature , which 
1 trust 1 am not? 

Doge* You hear, she speaks wildly. 

Mar. Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Lor. Lady! words 

Utter’d within these walls I bear no further 
Than to the threshold, saving such as pass 
Between the I^uke and me on the state’s service. 

Doge! have you aught in answer? 

Doge. Suiiielliing from 

The Doge; it may bt! also from a parent. 

Lor. My mission here is to the Doge. 

Doge. Then siiy 

The Doge will choose his own embassador, 

Or state in person what is meet; and for 
The father -- 

Lor. I remember mine. -- Farewell ! 

1 kiss the hands of the illustrious lady, 

And bow me to the Duke. [Exit JiOKKi>ANo. 

Mar. Are you content V 

Doge. 1 am wdiat you behold. 

Mar. And that's a mystery. 

Doge. All things are so to mortals; who can read them 
Save he who made? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored upon 
ITiose black and bloody leaves, his hcaii and brain, 

But learn a magic which recoils u{>ou 
The adept who pursues it: all the sinb 
We dnd in others, nature made our own; 

All our advantages are those of fortime; 

Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 

And when we cry out against Fate, ’twere well 
We should remember Fortune can take nought 
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Save what she — the rest wae nakedness, 

And lusts, and appetites, and vanii es. 

The universal heritage, to battle 

With as we may, and least in humblest stations, 

Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 

And the original ordinance, that man 

Must sweat for his poor pittiince, keeps all passions 

Aloof, save fear of famine ! All is low, 

And false, and hollow — clay from first to last, 

The prince’s urn no less than potter’s vessel. 

Our fame is in men’s breath , our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 

Ou’* days on sejisons ; our whole being on 
Something which is not usl — So, we are slaves, 

The greatest as the meanest — nothing rests 
Upon our will ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; 

And when we think we lead , we are most led, 

And still towards death , a thing whicli comes as much 
Without our act or choice as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinn’d in some old world, 

And this is hell: the best is, that it is not 
Eternal. 

Mar. These are things we cannot judge 
On earth. 

T)oge. And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth, and I, who am call’d upon 
’J o judge my son? I have administer’d 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 

I dare them to the proof, the cAar/ of what 
She was and is: my reign has doubled realms; 

And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single 

Mar. And Foscari? I do not think of such things, 
So I be left with him. 

Doge. You shall be so; 

Thus much they cannot well deny. 

Lorrf 0|fron. K. 
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Mar. And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

Doge. That can ne’er be. 

And whither would you fly? 

Mar. I know not, reck not — 

To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman— 

Any where, where we might respire unfetter’d, 

And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of inquisitors of state. 

Doge. What, wouldst thou have a renegade for husband, 
And turn him into traitor? 

Mar. He is none ! 

The country is the traitress, which thrusts forth 
Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

Doge. I cannot 

Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

Mar. No ; thou 

Observ’st, obey’st, such laws as make old Draco’s 
A code of mercy by comparison. 

Doge. I found the law; I did not make it. Were I 
A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment; but as prince, 1 never 
Would change, for the sake of my house, the charter 
Left by our fathers. 

Mar. Did they make it for 

The ruin of their children? 

Doge. Under such laws, Venice 

Has risen to what she is — a state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let roe add, 

In glory (for we have had Roman spirits 
Amongst us), all that history has bequeath’d 
Of Rome and Carthage in their best times, when 
The people sway’d hy senates. 
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Mar. Rather nay, 

Groan’d under the etem oligarehe. 

Doffe. Perhaps so; 

But jet subdued the world: in such a state 

An individual, be he richest of 

Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest, 

Without a name, is alike nothing, when 

The policy, irrevocably tending 

To one great end , must be maintain’d in vigour. 

Mar. This means that you are more a Doge than father. 

Doge. It means, 1 am more citizen than either. 

If we had not for many centuries 

Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 

I trust, have still such, Venice were no city. 

Mar. Accursed be the city where the laws 
Would stifle nature’s] 

Doge. Had I as many sons 

As I have years, I would have given them all, 

Not without feeling, but I would have given them 
To the state’s service, to fulfil her wishes 
On the flood, in the field, or, if it must be. 

As it, alas! has been, to ostracism, 

Exile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 

Mar. And this is patriotism? 

To me it seems the worst barbarity. 

Let me seek out my husband: the sage ^^Ten,” 

With all its jealousy, will hardly war 
So far with a weak woman as deny me 
A moment’s access to his dungeon. 

Doge. I’ll 

So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 

Mar. And what shall I say 

To Foscari from his father? 

Doge. That he obey 

The laws. 

U* 
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Mar, And nothing more? Will you not see him 
Ere, he depart? It may be the last time. 

Doge, The last! — my boyl — the last time 1 shall see 
My last of children! Tell him I will come. 

\ExeunU 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

The Prison of Jacopo Foscaei. 

Jac. /’OS. {solus). No light, save yon faint gleam which 
shows me walls 

I Which never echo’d but to sorrow’s sounds, 

The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clank’d , the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair! 

And yet for this 1 have return’d to Venice, 

With some faint hope, ’tis true, that time, which wem-s 
’I’lie marble down , had worn away the hate 
Of men’s hearts; but 1 knew them not, and here 
; Must 1 consume my own, which never beat 
' For Venice but with such a yearning as 
The dove has for her distant nest, when wheeling 
liigh in the air on her return to greet 
Her callow brood. What letters are these which 

[Approaching the walL 
Are scrawl’d along the inexorable wall? 

Will the gleam let me trace them? Ah! the names 
Of my sad predecessors in this place, 

The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too gi’cat for many. This stone page 
Holds like m epitaph their history; 

Aud the poor captive’s tale is graven on 
Ills dungeon barrier, like the lover’s record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears 
His own and his beloved’s name. Alas 
I recognise some names familiar to me, 
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And blighted like to mine, which I will ^dd, 

Fittest for such a chronicle as this, 

Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches. 

f//e enffram his fiowis. 

Enter a Familiar of ^Uhe Ten.^ 

Fam. 1 bring you food. 

Jac, Fos. I pray you set it down ; 

1 am past hunger: but my lips are parch’d — 

The water I 

Fam. There. 

Jcx. Fos. {after drinking). 1 thank you: I am better, 

Fam. 1 am commanded to inform you that 
Your fuiiiher trial is postponed. 

Jac. Fos. Till when? 

Fam. I know not, — It is also in my orders 
That your illustrious lady he admitted. 

Jac. Fos. Ah! they relent, then — 1 had ceased to hope it : 
’T was time. 

Enter Maeina. 

Mar. My best beloved 1 

Jac. Fos. {embracing her). My true wife, 

And only friend! What happiness! 

Mar. We’ll part 

No more. 

Jac. Fos. How! would’st thou share a dungeon? 

Mar. Ay, 

The rack, the grave, all — any thing with thee, 

But the tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet I will 
Share that — all things except new separation; 

It is too much to have survived the first. 

How dost thou? How are those worn limbs? Alas! 

Why do I ask? Thy paleness — 

Jac. Fos. Tisthejoy 

Of seeing thee again so soon , and so 
Without expectancy, has sent the blood 
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Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine, 

For thou art pale too , my Marina I 

Mar. ’Tie 

The gloom of this eternal cell, which never 
Knew sunbeam , and the sallow sullen glare 
Of the familiar^s torch , which seems akin 
To darkness more than light, by lending to 
The dungeon vapours its bituminous smoke, 

Which cloud whate’er we gaze on, even thine eyes — 

No, not thine eyes — they sparkle — how they sparkle! 

Jac. Fos. And thine! — but I am blinded by the torch. 

Mar, As 1 had been without it. Couldst thou see here? 

Jac. Fos. Nothing at first; but use and time had taught me 
Familiarity with what was darkness ; 

And the grey twilight of such glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the winds 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 

When gorgeously o’ergilding any towers 
Save those of Venice; but a moment ere 
Thou caraost hither 1 was busy writing. 

Mar. What? 

Jac. Fos. My name: look, ’tis there — recorded next 
The name of him who here preceded me. 

If dungeon dates say true. 

Mar. And what of him? 

Jac. Fos. These walls are silent of men’s ends ; they only 
Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stem walls 
Were never piled on high save o\t the dead. 

Or those who soon must be so.— What ofhimf 
Thou askest. — What of me? may soon be ask’d, 

With the like iinswer — doubt and dreadful surmise — 

Unless thou teirst my tale. 

Mar, I speak of thee I 

Jac. Fos. And wherefore not? All then shall speak of me : 
The tyranny of silence is not lasting, 

And, though events be hidden, just men’s groans 
’Will burst ail cerement, even a living grave's I 
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I do not doubt my memory, but my life; 

And neither do I fear. 

Mar, Thy life is safe. 

Jac. Fos, And liberty? 

Mar, The mind should make own. 

Jac. Fos. That has a noble sound; but ’tis a sound, 

A music most impressive , but too transient : 

The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 
Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death, 

And torture positive , far worse than death 
(If death be a deep sleep), without a groan, 

Or with a cry which rather shamed ray judges 
Tuan me; but ’tis not all, for there are things 
More woful — such as lliis small dungeon, where 
1 may breathe many years. 

Mar. Alas! and this 

Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 
Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is prince. 

Jac. Fos. That thought w^ould scarcely aid mo to endure it. 
My doom is common, many are in dungeons, 
liut none like mine, so near their father’s palace; 

Hut then my heart is sometimes high, and hope 
Will stieam along those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 
Our only day; for, save the gaoler’s torch, 

And a strange firefly, which was quickly caught 
Last night in yon enormous spider’s net, 

I ne’er saw aught here like a ray. Alas I 
I know if mind may bear us up , or no, 

For I have such, and shown it before men ; 

It sinks in solitude: my soul is social. 

Mar. I will be with thee. 

Jac. Fos. Ah 1 if it were so ! 

But that they never granted — nor will grant, 

And 1 shall be alone: no men — no books — 

Those lying likenesses of lying men. 

1 a8k*d for even those outlines of their kind, 
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Wliich they term annals, history, what you will, 

Which men bequeath as portraits, and they were 
Refused me, — so these walls have been my study. 

More faithful pictures of Venetian story, 

With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 
The Hall not far from hence , which bears on high 
Hundreds of doges, and their deeds and dates. 

Mar. 1 come to tell thee the result of their 
Last council on thy doom. 

Jac. Fo8. I know it — look! 

IHe points to his limbs ^ as referring to the q^iesiion 
which he had undergone. 

Mar. No — no — no more of that : even they relent 
From that atrocity. 

Jac. Fos, What then? 

Mar. That you 

Return to Candia. 

Jac. Fos. Then my last hope’s gone. 

I could endure my dungeon , for ’t was V enice ; 

I could support the torture , there was something 
In my native air that buoy’d my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean toss’d by storms, 

; But proudly still bestriding the high waves, 

I And holding on its course^ but there ^ afar. 

In that accursed isle of slaves and captives, 

And unbelievers, like a stranded wreck, 

My very soul seem’d mouldering in my bosom. 

And piecemeal 1 shall perish , if remanded. 

Mar. And here? 

Jac.. Fos. At once — by better means, as briefer. 

What! would they even deny me my sire’s sepulchre, 

As well as home and heritage? 

Mar. My husband! 

1 have sued to accompany thee hence, 

Amd not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism', for me. 
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So 1 could see thee with a quiet asf eet, 

And the sweet i^edom of the earth luid air, 

1 would not cavil about climes or regions. 

This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A pai'adise ; its first inhabitants 
j Were wretched exiles. 

Jac, Fo8. Well 1 know how wretched! 

Mar. And yet you see how from their banishment 
Before the Tartar into these salt isles, 

Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Kemain’d of Home for their inheritance, 

Cheated by degrees an ocean Kome;* 

And shall an evil , which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus? 

Jac. Fos. Had I gone forth 

From my own land, like the old patriarchs, seeking 
Another region, with their flocks and herds; 

Had 1 been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 

Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy, to barren islets, 

1 would have given some tears to iny late country, 

And many thoughts; but afterwards address’d 
Myself, with those about me, to create 
A new home and fresh state: perhaps 1 could 
Have borne this — though I know not. 

Mar. Wherefore not? 

it was the lot of millions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more. 

Jac. Fos, Ay — we but hear 

* In Lady Morgan's fearless and excellent work npon Italy, I perceive 
the expreasion of Borne of the Ocean” applied to Venice. The same 
phrase ocean In the ‘‘Two Fosoari.” My publisher can vouch for nt, 
that the tragedy was written and sent to England some time before I bad 
seen Lady Morgan's work, which I only received on the 16th of August. I 
hasten , however, to notice the coincidence , and to yield the originality of 
the phrase to her who first placed it before the public. 1 am the more 
aiuioiis to do this , as 1 am informed (for I have seen but few of the spec!* 
mens, and those accidentally,} that there have been lately brought against 
ms cduL-ges of plagiarism. 
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Of the survivors’ toil in their new lands, 

Their numbers and success; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 

Or after their departure; of that malady 
Which calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep , with such identity 
To the poor exile’s fever’d eye , that he 
Can scarcely be restrained from treading them? 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought, 

And dies. You call this weakness! It is strength, 

J say, — the parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 

Mar. Obey her, then : ’tis she that puts thee forth. 

Jac. Fos. Ay, there it is; ’tis like a mother’s curse 
Upon my soul — the mark is set upon me. 

The exiles you speak of went forth by nations, 

'i’heir hands upheld each other by the way. 

Their tents were pitch’d together — I’m alone. 

Mar. You shall be so no more — 1 will go with thee 

Jac. Fos. My best Marina! — and our children? 

Mar. 'I’bey, 

1 fear, by the prevention of the state’s 
Abhorrent policy, (which holds all ties 
As threads, which may be broken at her pleasure,) 

Will not be suffer’d to proceed with us. 

Jac. Fos. And canst thou leave them? 

Mar, Yes. With many a pan 

l>at — 1 can leave them, children as they are, 

To teach you to be less a child. From this 
Learn you to sway your feelings , when exacted 
By duties paramount; and ’tis our first 
On earth to bear. 

Jac, F^, Have I not borne? 
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Mar. Tc^ much 

From tyrannous iiyustice, and enougli 
To teach you not to shrink now from a lot, 

Which , as compared with what you have undergono 
Of late, is mercy. 

Jao,Fo8. Ah! you never yet 

Were far away from Venice, never savr 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 

While every furrow of the vessel’s track 
Seem’d ploughing deep into your heart; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 

And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not. 

Mar. I will divide this with you. Let us think 
Of oui’ departure from this much-loved city, 

(Since you must love it, as it seems,) and this 
Chamber of state, her gratitude allots you. 

Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 

And by my uncles: we must sail ere night. 

Jac. Fos. That’s sudden. Shall 1 not behold my father? 

Mar. You will. 

Jac. Fos. Where? 

Mar, Here, or in the ducal chamber — 

He said not which. I would that you could bear 
Your exile as he bears it. 

Jac. Fos. Blame him not. 

1 sometimes murmur for a moment ; but 
He could not now act otherwise. A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his aged head 
Suspicion from “the Ten,” and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 

Mar. Accumulated! 

What pangs are those they have spared you? 

Jac. Fos. 'rhat of leaving 

Venice without beholding him or you, 
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Which might have been forbidden now, as was 
Upon my former exile. 

Mar, That is true, 

And thus far 1 am also the state's debtor, 

And shall be more so when I see us both 
Floating on the free waves — away- away — 

Be it to the earth’s end, from this abhorr’d, 

Unjust, and — 

Jac. Fos, Curse it not. If I am silent. 

Who dares accuse my country? 

Mar. Men and angels I 

The blood of myriads recking up to heaven, 

Tlifi groans of slaves in chains, and men in dungeons. 
Mothers, and wives, and sons, and sires, and subjects, 
Held in the bondage of bm bald-heads*, and 
Though last, not least, thy silence, Couldsi thou say 
Aught in its favour, who would praise like thcet 

Jac, Fos. Let us address us then, since so it must be, 

To our departure. Who comes here? 

Fnier Loeedano, attended by Familiars, 

Lor. {to the Familiars), Retire, 

But leave the torch. [Exeunt the two Familian, 

Jac. Fos, Most welcome, noble signor. 

I did not deem this poor place could have drawn 
Such presence hither. 

Lor, 'Tis not tlm first time 

1 have visited these places. 

Mar. Nor would be 

The last, were all men’s merits well rewarded. 

Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us? 

Lor. Neither are of my office, noble lady! 

1 am sent hither to your hiuband, to 
Announce “the Ten’s” decree. 

ilfor. That tenderness 

Has been anticipated: it is known. 
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Lor, As how? 

3far, 1 have inform’d him, not so gentile 

Doubtless, as your nice feelings wouid prescribe, 

The indulgence of your colleagues j but he knew it 
If you come for our thanks , take them , and hence t 
The dungeon gloom is deep enough without you, 

And full of reptiles , not less loathsome , though 
Their sting is honester. 

Jac. Fos. 1 pray you, calm you: 

What can avail such words? 

Mar. To let him know 


'J'hat he is known. 

Lor. liCt the fair dame preserve 

11 Cl' sex’s privilege. 

Mar. 1 have some sons, sir, 

Will one day thank you better. 

Lor. You do well 

To nurse them wisely. Foscari — you know 
y our sentence , then? 

Jac. Fos. iieturn to Candia? 

Lor. True — 

For life. 

Jac. Fos. Not long. 

Jjor. 1 said — for life. 

Jac. Fos. And J 


Kejioat — not long. 

I.or. A year tt imprisonment 

111 Canea — afterwards the freedom of 
'f'he whole isle. 


Jac. Fos. Botli the same to me: the after 
Freedom as is the first imprisonment. 

Js ’t true my wife accompanies me? 

Xor. Yes, 

If she so wills it. 

Mar. Who obtain’d that justice? 

Lor. One who wars not with women. 

Mar. But oppresses 
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Men; howsoever let him have my thanks 
For the only boon 1 would have ask'd or taken 
From him or such as he is. 

Xor. He receives them 

As they are offer’d. 

Afar. May they thrive with him 

So much I — no more. 

Jac. Fob. Is this, sir, your whole mission? 

Because we have brief time for preparation , 

And you perceive your presence doth disquiet 
This lady, of a house noble as yours. 

Mar. Nobler! 

Lor. How nobler? 

Mar. As more generous! 

We say the “generous steed” to express the purity 
Of his high blood. Thus much I’ve learnt, although 
Venetian (who see few steeds save of bronze), 

From those Venetians who have skimm’d the coasts 
Of Egypt, and her neighbour Araby: 

And why not say as soon the generous manf** 

If race be aught , it is in qualities 

More than in years; and mine, which is as old 

As yours, is better in its product, nay — 

Book not so stem — but get you back , and pore 
Upon your genealogic tree’s most green 
Of leaves and most mature of fruits , and there 
Blush to find ancestors, who would have blush’d 
For such a son — thou cold inveterate hater! 

Jac. Fos. Again, Marina! 

Mar. Again! siiil ^ Marina. 

See you not, he comes here to glut his hate 
With a last lock upon our misery? 

Let him partake it! 

Jac. Fob. That were difficult 

Afar. Nothing more easy. He partakes it now — 
Ay, he may veil beneath a marble brow 
And sneering lip the pang, but he partakes it 
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A few brief words of truth shame the devirs servants 
No less than master; I have probed his soul 
A moment f as the eternal fire, ere iong, 

Will reach it always. See how he shrinks from me) 
With death, and chains, and exile in his baud 
To scatter o’er his kind as he thinks fit ; 

They are his weapons , not his armour, for 
1 have pierced him to the core of his cold heart 
I care not for his frowns! We can but die. 

And he but live, for him the very worst 
Of destinies : each day secures him more 
Eis tempter’s. 

Jac. Fos, This is mere insanity. 

Mar. It may be so; and who hath made us madf 

Lor. Let her go on; it irks not me. 

Mar. That’s false! 

You came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks upon manifold griefs) You came 
To be sued to in vain — to mark our tears, 

And hoard our groans — to gaze upon the wreck 
Which you have made a prince’s son — my husband; 

In short, to trample on the fallen — an office 
The hangman shrinks from, as all men from him! 

How have you spedV We are wretched, signor, as 
Your plots could make, and vengeauce could desire us, 
And how fed yoa f 

Lor. As rocks. 

Mar. By thunder blasted : 

They feel not, but no less are shiver’d. Come, 

Foscari ; now let us go , and leave this felon. 

The sole fit habitant of such a cell, 

Which he has peopled often, but ne’er fitly 
Till he himself shall brood in it alone. 

Enter the Doom. 

Jac. Foe. My father ! 

Doge {embracing him). Jacopo! my son— my son) 
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Jac* Fo$, My father Btill! How long it is since 1 
Have heard thee name my name— our name! 

Doge, My boy I 

Couldst thou but know — 

Jac, Fos, I rarely, sir, have murmur’d. 

Doge, I feel too much thou hast not. 

Mar, Doge , look there \ 

\^ S}ie points to Lobedano. 
Doge. I see the man — what mean’et thou? 

Mar. Caution ! 

Lor, Being 

I’lic virtue which this noble lady most 
May practise, she doth well to recommend it. 

Mar. Wretch! ’tis no virtue, but the policy 
Of those who fain must deal perforce with vice: 

As such 1 recommend it, as I would 
To one whose foot was on an adder’s path. 

Doge. Daughter, it is superfluous: 1 have long 
Known Loredano. 

Lor. You may know him better. 

Mar. Yes; u'iose he could not. 

Jac. Fos. Father, let not these 

Our parting hours be lost in listening to 
Keproaches, which boot notliing. Is it — is it, 

Indeed, our last of meetings? 

Doge, You behold 

These white hairs ! 

Jac. Fo$. And 1 feel, besides, that mine 

Will never be so white. Embrace me, father! 

1 loved you ever — never more than now. 

Look to my children — to your last child’s children: 

Let them be all to you which he was once, 

And never be to you what 1 am now. 

May 1 not see ih^ also? 

Mar. No — not here. 

Joe. Fbs. They might behold their parent anywhere. 

Mar. 1 would that they beheld their father in 
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A place which would not mingle fear with love, 

To freeze their young blood in its natural current. 

They have fed well , slept soft , and knew not that 
Their sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 

I know his fate may one day be their heritage , 

But let it only be their heritage^ 

And not their present fee. Their senses, though 
Alive to love, are yet awake to terror; 

And these vile damps, too, and yon thick green wave 
Which floats above the place where we now stand — 

A cell so far below the water’s level, 

Sending its pestilence through every crevice, 

Might strike them : this is not their atmosphere, 

However you — and you — and, most of all. 

As worthiest ~ you, sir, noble Loredanol 
May breathe it without prejudice. 

Jac. Fos. I have not 

Reflected upon this, but acquiesce. 

I shall depart, then, without meeting them? 

Doge. Not so: they shall await you in my chamber. 

Jac. Fos. And must I leave them — allf 

Lor. You must. 

Jac. Fos. Not one? 

Lor. They are the state’s. 

Mar. 1 thought they had been mine. 

Xor. They are, in all maternal things. 

Mar. That is, 

In all things painful. If they’re sick, they will 
Be left to me to tend them^ should they die, 

To me to bury and to mourn; but if 

They live , they’ll make you soldiers , senators, 

Slaves, exiles — what you will; or if they are 
Females with portions, brides and bribes for nobles! 

Behold the state’s care for its sons and mothers! 

Xor. The hour approaches, and the wind is fair. 

Jac. Fos, How know you that here, where the genial wind 
Ne’er blows in all its blustering freedom? 

Xard B\iron, V. 


12 
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Lor, ’T was so 

When I came here. The galley floats within 
A bow-shot of the “Riva di Schiavoni.” 

Jac, Fo8. Father! I pray you to precede me, and 
Prepare my children to behold their father. 

Doge. Be firm , my son ! 

Jac, Fos. I will do my endeavour. 

Mar, Farewell ! at least to this detested dungeon, 

And him to whose good offices you owe 
In part your past imprisonment. 

Lor. And present 

Liberation. 

Doge. He speaks truth. 

Jac. Fos. No doubt! but ’tis 

Exchange of chains for heavier chains 1 owe him. 

He knows this, or he had not sought to change them. 

But I reproach not. 

Lor. The time narrows , signor. 

Jac. Fo.s. Alas! 1 little thought so lingeringly 
To leave abodes like this : but when 1 feel 
That every step I take, even from this cell, 

Is one away from Venice, I look back 
Even on these dull damp walls, and — 

Doge. Hoy ! no tears. 

Mar. Let them flow on: he wept not on the rack 
To shame him, and they cannot shame him now. 

They will relieve his heart — that too kind heart — 

And I will find an hour to wipe away 

Those tears , or add my own. I could werp now, 

But would not gratify yon wretch so far. 

Let us proceed. Doge, lead the way. 

Iast, (to the Familiar), The torch , there I 

Mar. Yes, light us on, as to a funeral pyre, 

With Loredano mourning like an heir. 

Doge. My son, you are feeble; take this hand. 

Jac. Foe Alas ! 
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Must youiii support itself on age, and I 
Who ought to be the prop of yours? 

Lor, Tale mine. 

Mar, Touch it not, Foscari; *t w!Il sting you, Signor, 
Stand off I be sure, that if a grasp of yours 
Would raise us from the gulf wherein we are plunged. 

No hand of ours would stretch itself to meet it. 

Come, Foscari, take the hand the altar gave you; 

It could not save, but will support you ever. 

[£ireunf. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE 1. 

A Hall in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Lorkdano and Babbaeioo. 

Bar, And have you confidence in such a project? 

Lor, 1 have. 

Bar, ’Tis hard upon his years. 

Lor. Say rather 

Kind to relieve him from the cares of state. 

Bar. *T will break his heart. 

Lor. Age has no heart to break 

He has seen his son’s half broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dungeon, never 
Swerved. 

Bar. In his countenance, I grant you, never; 

But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous grief 
Had nought to envy him within. Where is he? 

Lor. In his own portion of the palace, with 
His son , and the whole race of Foscaris. 

Bar. Bidding farewell. 

Lor, A last As soon he shall 

Bid to his dukedom. 

Bar. When embarks the son? 

12 * 
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Lor, Forthwith— when this long leave is taken. ’Tis 
Time to admonish them again. 

Bar. Forbear; 

Retrench not from their moments. 

Lot. Not I , now 

We have higher business for our own. This day 
Shall be the last of the old Doge's reign, 

As the first of his son’s last banishment, 

And that is vengeance. 

Bar. In my mind, too deep. 

Lor. ’Tis moderate — not even life for life, the rule 
Denounced of retribution from all time ; 

They owe me still my father’s and my uncle’s. 

Bar. Did not the Doge deny this strongly? 

Lor. Doubtless. 

Bor. And did not this shake your suspicion? 

Lor. No. 

Bar. But if this deposition should take place 
By our united influence in the Council, 

It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, his station, and his deeds. 

Lor. As much of ceremony as you will, 

So that the thing be done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute tiie Council on their knees, 

(Like Barbarossa to the Pope,) to beg him 
To have the courtesy to abdicate. 

Bar. What, if he will not? 

Lor. We ’ll elect another. 

And make him null. 

Bar. But will the laws uphold us? 

Bor. What laws? — “The Ten” are laws; and if they 
were not, 

I will be legislator in this business. 

Bar. At your own peril? 

Lor. There is none , I tell you, 

Our powers are such. 

Bar. But he has twice already 
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Solicited permisaion to retire, 

And twice it was refused. 

Lor, The bettei reason 

To grant it the third time. 

Bar, Unask’d? 

Lor. It shows 

The impression of his former instances : 

If they were from his heart, he may be thankful: 

If not , 't will punish his hypocrisy. 

Come, they are met by this time; let us join them, 

And bo thou fix’d in pui'pose for this once. 

1 have prepared such arguments as will not 
Fail to move them , and to remove him : since 
Their thoughts, their objects, have been sounded, do not 
lou, with your wonted scruples, teach us pause. 

And all will prosper. 

Bar. Could I but be certain 

This is no prelude to such persecution 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 

1 would support you. 

Lor. He is safe, I tell you; 

His fourscore years and five may linger on 
As long as he can drag them: ’tis his throne 
Alone is aim’d at. 

Bar. But discarded princes 

Are seldom long of life. 

Lor. And men of eighty 

More seldom still. 

Bar. And why not wait these few years? 

Lor. Because we have waited long enough , and he 
Lived longer than enough. Hence 1 in to council ! 

\^Exeuni LonsDAKO and Baabaeioo. 

Enter Mxmmo and a Senator. 

Sen. A summons to “the Ten!” Why so? 

Mem. 

Alone can answer; they are rarely wont 


“The Ten 
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To let their thoughts anticipate their purpose 
By previous proclamation. We are summon’d — 

That is enough. 

Sen. For them , but not for us ; 

I would know why. 

Mem. You will know why anon, 

If you obey; and, if not, you no less 
Will know why you should have obey’d. 

Sen. I mean not 

To oppose them , but — 

Mem. In Venice ’s a traitor. 

But me no ^^buts^*' unless you would pass o’er 
The Bridge which few repass. 

Sen. 1 am silent. 

Mem. Why 

Thus hesitate? “The Ten” have call’d in aid 
Of their deliberation five and twenty 
Patricians of the senate — you are one, 

And 1 another; and it seems to me 

Both honour’d by the choice or chance which leads us 

To mingle with a body so august. 

Sen, Most true. I say no more. 

Mem. As we hope , signor, 

And all may honestly, (that is, all those 
Of noble blood may,) one day hope to be 
Decemvir, it is surely for the senate’s 
Chosen delegates a school of wisdom, to 
Be thus admitted , though as novices. 

To view the mysteries. 

Sen. Let us view them : they. 

No doubt, are worth it. 

Mem. Being worth our lives 

If we divulge them, doubtless they are worth 
Something, at least to you or me. 

Sen. 1 sought not 

A place within the sanctuary; but being 
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Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 

I shall fal£l my office. 

Mem. Let us not 

Be latest in obeying “the Ten’s” summons. 

Sen. All are not met, but 1 am of jour thought 
So far— let *b in. 

Mem. The earliest are most welcome 

In earnest councils — we will not be least so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter the Doob, Jacopo Foscabi, and Mabika. 

Jac. Fos. Ah, father! though 1 must and will depart, 
Yet— yet — 1 pray you to obtain for me 
That 1 once more return unto my home, 

Howe’er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time , as beacon to my heart, 

With any penalty annex’d they please, 

But let me still return. 

Doge. Son Jacopo, 

Go and obey our country's will: 'tis not 
For us to look beyond. 

Jac. Fos. But still 1 must 

Look back. 1 pray you think of me. 

Doge. Alas I 

You ever were my dearest offspring, when 
They were more numerous , nor can be less so 
Now you are last; but did the state demand 
The exile of the disinterred ashes 
Of your three goodly brothers , now in earth, 

And their desponding shades came flitting round 
To impede the act, 1 must no less obey 
A duty, paramount to every duty. 

Mar. My husband! let us on: this but prolongs 
Our sorrow. 

Jac. Fos. But we are not summon’d yet; 

The galley’s sails are not unfurl’d; — who knows? 

The wind may change. 
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Afar. And if it do, it will not 

Change their hearts , or your lot : the galley’s oar 
Will quickly clear the harbour. 

Jac, Fos. 0 , ye elements ! 

Whore are your storms? 

Mar, In human breasts. Alas ! 

Will nothing calm you? 

Jac, Fos. Never yet did mariner 

Put up to patron saint such prayers for prosperous 
And pleasant breezes , as I call upon you, 

Ye tutelar saints of my own city 1 which 
Ye love not with more holy love than 1, 

To lash up from the deep the Adrian waves, 

And waken Auster, sovereign of the tempest! 

Till the sea dash me back on my own shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 

Where 1 may mingle with the sands which skirt 
The land I love , and never shall see more ! 

Mar. And wish you this with me beside you? 

Jac.Foa, No — 

No — not for thee, too good, too kind! May’st thou 
Live long to be a mother to those children 
Thy fond fidelity for a time deprives 
Of such support! But for myself alone, 

May all the winds of heaven howl down the Gulf, 

And tear the vessel , till the mariners, 

Appall’d, turn their despairing eyes on me. 

As the PheiiiciaiiB did on Jonah, then 
Cast me out from amongst them , as an offering 
To appease the waves. The billow which destroys me 
Will be more merciful than man, and bear me, 

Dead , but atill bear me to a native grave. 

From fishers’ hands upon th^ desolate strand. 

Which, of its thousand wrecks, hath ne’er received 

One lacerated like the heart which then 

Will be — But wherefore breaks it not? why live I? 

Afar. To man thyself, 1 trust, with time, to master 
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Such useless passion. Until now thou wert 
A sufferer, but not a loud one: why, 

What is tUa to the things thou hast borne ia silence 
Imprisonment and actusd torture? 

Jac. Fo8, Double, 

Triple, and tenfold torture I But you are ngUt, 

It must be borne. Father, your blessing. 

Doge. Would 

It could avail thee I but no less thou hast it. 

Jac. Foe. Forgive — 

Doge. What? 

Jac. Foe. My poor mother, for my birth, 

And me for having lived , and you youi*Belf 
(As I forgive you), for the gift of life, 

Which you bestow’d upon me as my sire. 

Mar. What hast thou done? 

Jac. Foe. Nothing. I cannot charge 

My memory with much save sorrow : but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chasten’d and visited, I needs must think 
That I was wicked. If it be so, may 
What 1 have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter! 

Mar. Fear not: thaVe reserved 

F or your oppressors. 

Jac. Foe. Let me hope not 

Mar, Hope not? 

Jac. Foe. I cannot wish them all they have indicted. 

Mar. A/// the consummate bends! A thousandfold 
May the worm which ne’er dieth feed upon them ! 

Jac. Foe. They may repent. 

Mar. And if they do, Heaven will not 

Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 

Enter an Officer and Guarde. 

Signor! the boat is at the shore — the wind 
Is rising— we are ready to attend you. 
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Jac, Fos. And 1 to be attended. Once more, father, 
Your hand ! 

Doge. Take it. Alas! how thine own trembles! 

Jac.Fos. No — you mistake; ’tis yours that shakes, my 
father. 

Farewell! 

Doge. Farewell! Is there aught else? 

Jac.Fos, No — nothing. 

[To the Officer, 

Lend me your arm , good signor. 

Offi. You turn pale — 

Let me support you — paler — ho! some aid there! 

Some water! 

Mar. Ah , he is dying ! 

Jac. Fos. Now, I’m ready — 

My eyes swim strangely — where’s the door? 

Mar. Away ! 

Let me support him — my best love ! Oh , God ! 

How faintly beats this heart — this pulse! 

Jac. Fos. The light! 

Is it the light? — I am faint. [Officer present.^ him with water, 
Offi. He will be better, 

Perhaps, in the air. 

Jac.Fos. 1 doubt not. Father — wife — 

Your hands! 

Mar. There’s death in that damp clammy grasp. 

Oh God! — My Foscari, how fare you? 

Jac.Fos. Well! [Hedies, 

Offi. He’s gone ! 

Doge. He’s free. 

Mar. No — no, he is not dead; 

There must be life yet in that heart —he could not 
Thus leave me. 

Doge. Daughter! 

Mar. Hold thy peace, old man! 

I am no daughter now— thou hast no son. 

Oh, Foscari! 
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Offt, We must remove the boiy. 

Mar, Touch it not, dungeon mu creancB! your base of' ce 
Ends with his life, and goes not beyond murder, 

Even by your murderous laws. Leave his remains 
To those who know to honour them. 

Offi. 1 must 

Inform the signory, and learn their pleasure. 

Doge. Inform the signory, from me, the Doge, 

They have no further power upon those ashes: 

While he lived, he was theirs, as fits a subject — 

Now he is mine — my broken-hearted boy! \^Exit Officer, 
Mar, And I must live! 

Doge. Your children live , Marina. 

Mar, My children! true — they live, and I must live 
To bring them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh! what best of blessings 
Were barrenness in Venice! Would my mother 
Had been so ! 

Doge. My unhappy children ! 

Mar. What! 

You feel it then at last — yaul — Where is now 
The stoic of the state? 

Doge (throwing himself down by the body). Here! 

Mar. Ay, weep on ! 

I thought you had no tears — you hoarded them 
Until they are useless; but weep on! he never 
Shall weep more — never, never more. 

Enter Loredano and Barbariuo. 

Lor. What’s here? 

Mar. Ah! the devil come to insult the dead! Avaunt! 
Incarnate Lucifer! ’tis holy ground. 

A martyr’s ashes now lie there, which make it 
A shrine. Get thee back to thy place of torment! 

Bar. Lady, we knew not of this sad event, 

But pass’d here merely on our path from council. 

Mar. Pass on. 

Lor, We sought the Doge. 
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Mau {pointing to the Doge^ who is still on the ground hg Us 
sm^s body). He's busy, look, 

About the business you provided for him. 

Are ye content? 

Bar, We will not interrupt 

A parent's sorrows. 

Mar, No, ye only make them. 

Then leave them. 

Doge (rwm^). Sirs, 1 am ready. 

Bar, No — not now. 

Lor, Yet 'twas important. 

Doge. If ’twas so , 1 can 

Only repeat— 1 am ready. 

Bar. It shall not be 

Just now, though Venice totter’d o’er the deep 
Like a frail vessel. I respect your griefs. 

Doge. 1 thank you. If the tidings which you bring 
Are evil, you may say them; nothing further 
Can touch me more than him thou look’st on there; 

If they be good , say on ; you need not fmr 
That they can comfort me. 

Bar, 1 would they could! 

Doge. I spoke not to you, but to Loredano. 

He understands me. 

Mar. Ah ! 1 thought it would be so. 

Doge. What mean you? 

Mar. Lo ! there is the blood beginning 

To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 

Tlie body bleeds in presence of the assassin. [To Loredamo. 
Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How death itself bears witness to Uiy deeds! 

Doge, My child! this is a phantasy of grief. 

Bear hence the body. [To his attendants.] Signors, if it please 
you, 

Within an hour I’ll hear you. 

[Ezeunt Dook, Marina, and attendants with the body, 
Manent Loudamu and Baebarioo. 
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Bar, He must not 

Be troubled now. 

Lor. He said himself that ni>nght 

Could give him trouble farther. 

Bar. These are words; 

But grief is lonely, and the breaking in 
Upon it barbarous. 

Lor, Sorrow preys upon 

Its solitude , and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 
Than calling it at moments back to this. 

The busy have no time for tears. 

Bar. And therefore 

You would deprive this old man of all business? 

Lor. The thing’s decreed. The Giunta and “the Ten” 
Have made it law — who shall oppose that law? 

Bar. Humanity! 

Lor, Because his son is dead? 

Bar, And yet uuburied. 

Lor. Had we known this when 

The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not — once past. 

Bar, I’ll not consent. 

Lor, You have consented to 

All that’s essential — leave the rest to me. 

Bar, Why press his abdication now? 

Lor. The feelings 

Of private passion may not interrupt 
The public benefit; and what the state 
Decides to-day must not give way before 
To-morrow for a natural accident. 

Bar. You have a son. 

I luwe — and had a father. 

Bar. Still so inexorable? 

Still. 

Bar. 


But let him 
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Inter his son before we press upon him 
This edict. 

Lor. Let him call up into life 
My sire and uncle — I consent. Men may, 

Even aged men , be , or appear to be, 

Sires of a hundred sous , but cannot kindle 
An atom of their ancestors from earth. 

The victims are not equal; he has seen 
His sons expire by natural deaths, and I 
My sires by violent and mysterious maladies. 

I used no poison, bribed no subtle mastci 
Of the destructive art of healing, to 
Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 

His sons — and he had four — are dead, without 
My dabbling in vile drugs. 

Bar. And art thou sure 

He dealt in such? 

I^r. Most sure. 

Bar. And yet he seems 

All openness. 

Lor. And so he seem’d not long 

Ago to Caiinagnuola. 

Bar. The attainted 

And foreign traitor? 

Lor. Even so; when he^ 

After tlie very night in which “the Ten” 

(Join’d with the Doge) decided his destruction, 

Met tlie great Duke at daybreak with a jest, 

Demanding whether he should augur him 

“The good day or good night?” his Doge-ship answer’d, 

“That he in truth had ])a38*d a night of vigil, 

“In which (he added with a gracious smile), 

“There often has been question «4b'»ut you.”* 

’Twas true; the question was the death resolved 
Of Carmagnuola, eight months ere he died; 

And the old Doge, who knew him doom’d, smiled on him 

* An hlvtorlcial f$keU See Daru, tom. it. 
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With deadly cozenage , eight long months beforehand — 
Eight months orSuch hypomsy as is 
Learnt but in eighty years. Brave Cannagnuola 
Is dead; so is young Foscari and his brethren — 

I never smiled on them. 

Bar, Was Carmagnuola 

Your friend? 

Lor, He was the safeguard of the city. 

In early life its foe, but in his manhood, 

Its saviour first, then victim. 

Bar, Ah ! that seems 

The penalty of saving cities. He 
Wliom we now act against not only saved 
Our own , but added others to her sway. 

Lor. The Romans (and we ape them) gave a crown 
To him who took a city ; and they gave 
A crown to him who saved a citizen 
In battle: the rewards are equal. Now, 

If we should measure forth the cities taken 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 
Destroy’d by him, or through him, the account 
Were fearfully against him, although narrow’d 
To private havoc , such as between him 
And my dead father. 

Bar, Are you then thus fix’d ? 

L<tr, Why, what should change me? 

Bar, That which changes roe: 

But you, I know, are marble to retain 
.1^ feud. But when all is accomplish’d, when 
The old man is deposed, his name degraded, 

His sons all dead , his family depress’d. 

And you and yours triumphant, shall you sleep? 

Lor, More soundly. 

Bar, That’s an error, and you’ll find it 

Ere you sleep with your fathers. 

Lor, They sleep not 

In their accelerated graves, nor will 
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Till Foacari fills his. Each night I see them 

Stalk frowning round my couch, and, pointing towards 

The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance. 

Bar, Fancy’s distemperature I There is no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than Hate ; 

Not even its opposite, Love, so peoples air 
With phantoms , as this madness of the heart. 

Enter an Officer. 

Lor. Where go you, siprah? 

Offi. By the ducal order 

To forward the preparatory rites 
For the late Foscari’s interment. 

Bar. Their 

Vault has been often open’d of late years. 

Lor. ’Twill be full soon, and may be closed for ever. 
Offi. May I pass on ? 

Ijor. You may. 

Bar, How bears the Doge 

This last calamity? 

Offi. With desperate firmness. 

In presence of another he says little, 

But 1 perc(!ive his lips move now and then; 

And once or twice 1 heard him, from the adjoining 
Apartment mutter forth the words — “My son!” 

Scarce audibly. I must proceed. \^Exit Officer. 

Bar. This stroke 

Will move all Venice in his favour. 

Lor. Right! 

We must be speedy: let us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The council’s resolution. 

Bar. I protest 

Against it at this moment. 

Lor. As you please — 

ril take their voices on it ne ertheless, 

And see whose most may sway them, yours or mine. 

\Eamtnt Barbarioo and LoRSDAxa 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The Doob's Apartment 

Ihe Dooe and Attendants, 

AU, My lord, the deputution is in waiting; 

But add , that if another hour would better 
Accord with your will , they will make it theirs. 

Doge. To me all hours are like. Let them approach. 

[Exit Attendant, 

An Officer. Prince ! I have done your bidding. 

Doge. What command? 

Offi. A melancholy one — to call the attendance 
Of— 

Doge. True —true — true: I crave your pai*don. I 
Begin to fail in apprehension , and 
Wax very old — old almost as my years. 

Till now I fought them off, but they begin 
To overtake me. 

Enter ike Deputation , consisting of six of the Signory and ike 
Chief of the Ten. 

Noble men, your pleasure! 

Chief of the Ten. In the first place; the Council doth 
condole 

With the Doge on his late and private grief. 

Doge. No more — no more of that. 

Chief of ike Ten. Will not the Duke 

Accept the homage of respect? 

Doge. I do 

Accept it as ’tis given — proceed. 

Chief of the Ten. The Ten,’* 

With a selected giunta from the senate 
Of twenty-five of the best bom patricians, 

Having deliberated on the state 
Of the republic, and the o’erwhelming cares 
Lord Byron, V, 
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Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted to your country. 

Have judged it fitting, with all reverence, 

Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection must accord in this), 

The resignation of the ducal ring, 

Which you have worn so long and venerably : 

And to prove that they are not ungrateful, nor. 

Cold to your years and services , they add 
An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign’s retreat. 

Dog€, Did I hear rightly? 

Chief of the Ten, Need I say again? 

Doge. No. — Have you done? 

Chief of the Ten. I have spoken. Twenty -four 
Hours are accorded you to give an answer. 

Doge. 1 shall not need so many seconds. 

Chief of the Ten. We 

Will now retire. 

Doge. Stay ! Four and twenty hours 

Will alter nothing which I have to say. 

Chief of the Ten. Speak ! 

Doge. When I twice before reiterated 

My wish to abdicate, it was refused me: 

And not alone refused , but ye exacted 
An oath from me that 1 would never more 
Renew this instance. I have sworn to die 
In full exertion of the functions, which 
My country call’d me here to exercise, 

According to my honour and my conscience — 

I cannot break my oath. 

Chief of the Ten, Reduce us not 
To the alternative of a decree, 

Instead of your compliance. 

Doge. Providence 

Prolongs my days to prove and chasten me; 
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But ye have no right to reproach my length 
Of days , since every hour has been ihe country’s. 

I am ready to lay down my life for her, 

As I have laid down dearer things than life ; 

But for my dignity — I hold it of 

The whole republic; when the general will 

Is manifest, then you shall all be answer’d. 

Chief of the Ten. We grieve for such an answci ; but it 
cannot 
Avail you aught. 

Doge. 1 can submit to all things, 

But nothing will advance; no, not a moment. 

What you decree — decree. 

Chief of the Ten. WitL this, then, must we 

Return to those who sent us? 

Doge. You have heard me. 

Chief of the Ten. With all due reverence we retire. 

^Exeunt the Deputation , 

Enter an Attendant. 

Ait. My lord, 

I'he noble dame Marina craves an audience. 

Doge. My time is hers. 

Enter Maeina. 

Mar. My lord , if 1 intrude — 

Perhaps you fain would be alone? 

Doge. Alone ! 

Alone , come all the world around me , I 
Am now and evermore. But we will bear it. 

Mar. We will, and for the sake of those who are, 
Endeavour — Oh my husband! 

Doge. Give it way; 

1 cannot comfort thee. 

Mar. He might have lived, 

So form’d for gentle privacy of life, 

So loving, so beloved; the native of 
Another land, and who so blest and blessing 

13 * 
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As my poor Foscari? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine save not 
To be Venetian. 

Doge. Or a prince's son. 

Mar. Yes; all things which conduce to other men^s 
Imperfect happiness or high ambition, 

By some strange destiny, to him proved deadly. 

The country and the people whom he loved, 

The prince of whom he was the elder bom, 

And — 

Doge. Soon may be a prince no longer. 

Mar. How? 

Doge, They have taken my son from me, and now aim 
At iny too long worn diadem and ring. 

Let them resume the gewgaws! 

Mar. Oh the tyrants! 

In such an hour too ! 

Doge. ’Tis the fittest time; 

An hour ago 1 should have felt it. 

Mar. And 

Will you not now re.sent it? — Oh for vengeance! 

But he, who, had he been enough protected, 

Might have repaid protection in this moment, 

Cannot assist Ids father. 

Doge. Nor should do so 

Against his country, had he a thousand lives 
Instead of that ~ 

Mar. They tortured from him. This 

May be pure patriotism. I am a woman: 

To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. I loved him — how I loved him! 

I have seen him pass through such an ordeal as 
The old martyrs would have shrunk from: he is gone, 

And I, who would have given my blood for him, 

Have nought to give but tears! But could I compass 
The retribution of his wrongs! — Well, well; 

1 have sons, who shall be men. 
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Doge, Your grief distract*! you. 

Mar, I thought I could have bo -*no it, when 1 saw him 
Bow’d down by such oppression; yes, I thought 
That I would rather look upon his corse 
Than his prolong’d captivity: — I am punish’d 
For that thought now. Would 1 were in his grave i 

Doge. 1 must look on him once mere. 

Mar, Come with me 1 

Doge, Is he — 

Mar, Our bridal bed is now his bier. 

Doge. And he is in bis shroud ! 

Afar. Come , come , old man ! 

[IUxeunt the Dook and Marima. 

Enter Barrabiqo and Lobsdajso. 

Bar. (to an Attendant). Where is the DogeV 

Att. This instant retired hence 

With the illustrious lady his son’s widow. 

Lor. Where? 

Att. To the chamber where the body lies. 

Bar. Let us return , then. 

Lor. You forget, you cannot. 

We have the implicit order of the Giunta 
To await their coming hero, and join them in 
'I'heir office: they’ll be here soon after us. 

Bar. And will they press their answer on the Doge? 

Lor. ’Twas his own wish that all should be done promptly, 
lie answer’d quickly, and must so be answer’d ; 
liis dignity is look’d to, his estate 
Cared for — what would he more? 

Bar. Die in his robes: 

He could not have lived long; but 1 have done 
My best to save his honours , and opposed 
This proposition to the last, though vainly. 

Why would the general vote compel me hither? 

Lor. Twas fit that some one of such different thoughts 
From ours should be a witness, lest false tongues 
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Should whisper that a harsh majority 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others. 

Bar. And not less, 1 must needs think, for the sake 
Of humbling me for my vain opposition. 

You are ingenious, Loredano, in 
Your modes of vengeance , nay, poetical, 

A very Ovid in the art of hating; 

Tis thus (although a secondary object, 

Yet hate has microscopic eyes), to you 
1 owe , by way of foil to the more zealous, 

This undesired association in 
Your Giuuta’s duties. 

Lor. How! — jwy Giunta! 

Bar. Yours! 

They speak your language, watch your nod, approve 
Your plans, and do your work. Are they not yours f 
Lor. You talk unwarily. ’Twere best they hear not 
This from you. 

Bar. Oh ! they’ll hear as much one day 

From louder tongues than mine; they have gone beyond 
Even their exorbitance of power: and when 
This happens in the most contemn’d and abject 
States, stung humanity will rise to check it. 

Lor. You talk but idly. 

Bar. That remains for proof. 

Here come our colleagues. 

Enter the Deputation as before. 

Chief of the Ten. Is the Duke aware 

We seek his presence? 

Att. Ho shall be inform’d. 

[Exit Attendant. 

Bar. The Duke is with his son. 

Chief of the Ten. if it be so, 

We will remit him till the rites are over. 

Let us return. ’Tis time enough to>morrow. 

Lor. (aside to Bar.) Now the rich man’s heil-dre upon your 
tongue, 
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Unqaench*d , onquencbable i Til have It tom 
From its Tile babbling roots, till you sbaK utter 
Nothing but sobs through blood, for this! Sage signors, 

I pray ye be not hasty. lAloud to ^ olhoro. 

Bar. But be humani 

Lor. See, the Duke comes! 

Enter the Does. 

Doge. I have obey’d your summons. 

Chief of the Ten. We come once more to urge our past 
request. 

Doge. And I to answer. 

Chief of the Ten. What? 

Doge. My only answer. 

You have heard it. 

Chief of the Ten. Hear you then the last decree, 

Definitive and absolute I 

Doge. To the point— 

To the point! I know of old the forms of oflSce, 

And gentle preludes to strong acts — Go on ! 

Chief of the Ten. You are no longer Doge *, you are released 
From your imperial oath as sovereign ; 

Your ducal robes must be put off; but for 
Your services, the state allots the appanage 
Already mention’d in our former congress. 

Three days are left you to remove from hence, 

Under the penalty to see confiscated 
All your own private fortune. 

Doge. That last clause, 

I am proud to say, would not enrich the treasury. 

Chief of the Ten. Your answer, Duke! 

Lor. Your answer, Francis Foscaril 

Doge. If I could have foreseen that my old age 
Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never would have shown 
Himself so far angratefbl, as to place 
His own high dignity before his countiy; 
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But this life haying been so many years 
Not useless to that country, 1 would fain 
Have consecrated my last moments to her. 

.But the decree being rendered, I obey. 

Chief of the Ten. If you would have the three days named 
extended, 

We willingly will lengthen them to eight, 

As sign of our esteem. 

Doge. Not eight hours , signor, 

Nor even eight minutes — There’s the ducal ring, 

[Taking off Ms ring and cap. 
And there the ducal diadem. And so 
The Adriatic’s free to wed another. 

Chief of the Ten. Yet go not forth so quickly. 

Doge. 1 am old , sir, 

And even to move but slowly must begin 
To move betimes. Methinks 1 see amongst you 
A face 1 know not — Senator! your name, 

You, by your garb, Chief of the Forty ! 

Mem. Signor, 

1 am the son of Marco Memmo. 

Doge. Ah ! 

Your father was my friend. — But and fathers ! — 

What, ho! my servants there! 

Atien. My prince! 

Doge. No prince — 

There are the princes of the prince ! [Pointing to the Ten's 
Deputation.^ — Prepare 
To part from hence upon tlie instant. 

Chief of the Ten. Why 

So rashly? ’twill give scandal. 

Doge. Answer that ^ [To the Ten. 

It is your province. — Sirs , bestir yourselves • 

[To (he Servants, 

There is one burthen which 1 beg yon bear 
With care, although ’tis past all farther harm^ 

But 1 will look to that myself. 
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Bar, He means 

The body of his son. 

Doge, And call Marina, 

My daughter! 

Enter Makina. 

Doge, Get thee ready, we must mourn 
Elsewhere. 

Mar, And eveiy where. 

Doge, True ; but in freedom, 

Without these jealous spies upon the great. 

Signors, you may depart: what would you more? 

We are going: do you fear that we shall bear 
The palace with us? Its old walls, ten times 
As old as I am, and I’m very old, 

Have served you, so have I, and 1 and they 
Could tell a tale ; but I invoke them not 
To fall upon you! else they would, as erst 
The pillars of stone Dagon’s temple on 
The Israelite and his Philistine foes. 

Such power I do believe there might exist 
In such a curse as mine, provoked by such 
As you; but I curse not. Adieu, good signors! 

May the next duke be better than the present. 

Lor. The present duke is Paschal Malipiero. 

Doge. Not till I pass the threshold of these doors. 
Lor. Saint Mark’s great bell is soon about to toll 
For his inauguration. 

Doge. EartJi and heaven ! 

Ye will reverberate this peal; and I 

Live to hear this! — the first doge who e’er heard 

Such sound for his successor: Happier he, 

My attainted predecessor, stern Faliero — 

This insult at the least was spared him. 

Lor. What! 

Ho you regret a traitor? 

Doge, 

Envy the dead. 


No — I merely 
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Chief of the Ten, My lord, if you indeed 
Are bent upon this rash abandonment 
Of the state's palace, at the least retire 
By the private staircase, which conducts you towards 
The landing-place of the canal. 

Doge, No. I 

Will now descend the stairs by which I mounted 
To sovereignty — the Giants’ Stairs, on whose 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. 

My serrices have called me up those steps, 

The malice of my foes will drive me down them. 

Ihere five and thirty years ago was I 

Install’d, and traversed these same halls, from which 

I never thought to be divorced except 

A corse — a corse, it might be, fighting for them — 

Hut not push’d hence by fellow-citizens. 

But come; my son and I will go together — 

He to his grave, and 1 to pray for mine. 

Chief of the Ten, What! thus in public? 

Doge. I was publicly 

Elected , and so will 1 be deposed. 

Marina! art thou willing? 

Mar. Here’s my arm I 

Doge. And here my staff: thus propp’d will I go forth. 

Chief of the Ten. It must not be — the people will per- 
ceive it 

Doge. The people ! — There’s no people, you well know it. 
Else you dare not deal thus by them or me. 

There is k populace y perhaps, whose looks 

May shame you ; but they dare not groan nor curse you, 

Save with their hearts and eyes. 

Chief of the Ten. You speak in passion, 

Else— 

Doge, You have reason. I have spoken much 
More than my wont: it is a foible which 
Was not of mine, but more excuses you, 

Inasmuch as it shows that I approach 
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A dotage which may justify this deed 
Of yours, although the law does not, nor 111. 

Farewell, sirs I 

Bar, You shall not depart without 

An escort fitting past and present rank. 

We will accompany, with due respect, 

The Doge unto his private palace. Say I 
My brethren, will we not? 

Different voices. Ay I — Ay I 

Doge. Vou shall not 

Stir — in my train, at least. I enter’d here 
As sovereign — I go out as citizen 
By the same portals, but as citizen. 

All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 

Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 

Applying poisons there as antidotes. 

Pomp is for princes — I am nonet — That’s false, 

1 arriy but only to these gates. — Ah I 

Lor. Hark I 

[The great hell of Si. MarkU tolls* 

Bar. The bell I 

Chief of the Ten. St. Mark’s, which tolls for the election 
Of Malipiero. 

Doge. Well I recognise 
The sound I I heard it once , but once before, 

And that is five and thirty years ago ; 

Kven then I was not young. 

Bar. Sit down , my lord ! 

You tremble. 

Doge. ’Tis the knell of my poor boy! 

My heart aches bitterly. 

Bar, I pray you sit 

Doge. No; my seat here has been a throne till now. 
Marina! let us go. 

Mar. 


Most readily* 
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Doge {walks a few steps ^ (hen stops), I feel athirst — will 
no one bring me here 
A cup of water? 
iSJir. I — 

Mar, And I — 

Lor, And I — 

[The Doge takes a goblet from the hand of Lobbdano. 
Doge, I take yours ^ Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for such an hour as this. 

Lor, Why so? 

Doge, *Ti8 said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poisons as 
To burst, if auglit of venom touches it. 

You boro this goblet, and it is not broken. 

Lor, Well, sir! 

Doge, Then it is false , or you are true. 

For my own part, I credit neither; ’tis 
An idle legend. 

Mar. You talk wildly, and 

Had better now be seated , nor as yet 
Depart. Ah I now you look as look’d my husband ! 

Bar, He sinks! — support him! — quick — a chair — sup- 
port him ! 

Doge, The bell tolls on ! — let’s hence — my brain’s on fire ! 
Bar. I do beseech you, lean upon us! 

Doge. No ! 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor boy! 

Off with your arms! — T^a/ hell! 

{The Doge drops down and dies. 
Mar, My God! My God! 

Bar. {to Lor.) Behold! your work’s completed! 

Chief of the Ten. Is there then 

No aid? Call in assistance! 

Att. ’Tis all over. 

Chief of the Ten. If it be so, at least his obsequies 
Shall be such as befits his name and nation, 

His rank and his devotion to the duties 
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Of the realm , while his age permitted him 
To do himself and them ^1 justice. Bretb^eni 
Say, shall it not be so? 

Bar. He has not had 

The miisery to die a subject where 
He reign’d : then let his funeral rites be princely. 

Chief of the Ten. Wo are agreed, then? 

All^ except Lor. answer Yes. 

Chief of the Ten. Heaven’s peace be with him I 
Mar. Signors, your pardon: this is mockery. 

Juggle no more with that poor remnant, which, 

A moment since , while yet it had a soul, 

(A soul by whom you have increased your empire, 

And made your power as proud as was his glory,) 

You banish’d from his palace, and tore down 
From his high place, with such relentless coldness; 

And now, when he can neither know these honours, 

Nor would accept them if he could, you, signors, 
Purpose, with idle and superfluous pomp, 

To make a pageant over what you trampled. 

A princely funeral will be your reproach, 

And not his honour. 

Ctiief of the Ten. Lady, we revoke not 
Our purposes so readily. 

Mar. I know it, 

As far as touches torturing the living. 

1 thought the dead had been beyond even you, 
though (some, no doubt) consign’d to powers which may 
Kesemble that you exercise on earth. 

Leave him to me; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly shorten’d; 

It is my last of duties , and may prove 
A dreary comfort in my desolation. 

Grief is fantastical, and loves Ibe dead, 

And the apparel of the grave. 

Chief of the Ten. Do you 

Pretend still to this oflice? 
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Mar. Ido, signor. 

Though his possessions have been all consumed 
In the state's service , I have still my dowry, 

Which shall be consecrated to his rites, 

And those of — [She stops with agitation. 

Chief of the Ten. Best retain it for your children. 

Mar, Ay, they are fatherless, 1 thank you. 

Chief of the Ten. W e 

Cannot comply with your request. His relics 
Shall be exposed with wonted pomp , and follow'd 
Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 
As Doge., but simply as a senator. 

Mar. I have heard of murderers, who have interr’d 
Their victims; but ne’er heard, until this hour, 

Of so much splendour in hypocrisy 

O’er those they slew.* I’ve heard of widows’ tears — 

Alas! I have shed some — always thanks to you! 

I’ve heard of heirs in sables — you have left none 
To the deceased, so you would act the part 
Of such. Well, sirs, your will be done! as one day, 

1 trust, Heaven’s will be done tool 

Chief of the Ten. Know you , lady. 

To whom ye speak, and perils of such speech? 

Mar. 1 know the former belter than yourselves; 

The latter — like yourselves,* and can face both. 

Wish you more funerals? 

* The Vonetiaas eppear to Lave had a particular turn for breaking the 
hoarta of their Doges. The following la another Ixistaiioe of the kind in the 
Doge Marco Barbarigo: he waa sucooeded by hi« brother Agostfno Barba* 
rigo, whose ohief naerit ia here mentionod. — **l4e doge, blesad de trouver 

conatamment an oontradicteur et ua cenaeor al amor dana aon fi'^re, lui dit 
oil jour en pleln oonaeili * Meaairo Aagustin, voaa faitea tout voire poaalble 
pour h&ter ma mort ; voua voua flattez de me aueodder ; mala , al lea autrea 
voaa oonnalaaent aaaai*bien que Je voua connaia, lla n'auront garde do voua 
dllre.* Lk'deaaaa 11 ae leva, dmn de eoldre, rentra dana aon appartement, 
et mournt quelqnea Joura aprda. Ce frhre, centre lequel il a'dtait emportd, 
fat prdcladment le auocoaaeur qo'on lui donna. C'dtialt un mdrite dont on 
aln&ait k teair compte; aurtoat k un parent, de a^dtro mia en opposition avee 
le chef de la rdpablique/'-^Dano, tiai- de Venice, voi. fl. p. 533. 
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Bar. Heed not her rash wordsi 

Her circumstances must excuse her htaring. 

Chief of the Ten. We will not note them down. 

Bar. {turning to Lor. who is uniting upon his tabUts.) What 
art thou writing, 

With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets? 

Lor. {pointing to the Dog^s body). That he has paid me 

Chief of the Ten, What debt did he owre you? 

Lor. ‘A long and just one; Nature’s debt and mine. 

{Curtain falls. 

• ^*L%a pagata.'* An historical fact. See Kisl. de Veni&e, par P. Dam, 
t. ii. p. 411. — [Here the original MS. ende. The two ilnei which follow, 
were added by Mr. Gifford. In the margin of the MS., Lord B)rron has 
written, — If the last line should appear obscure to those who do no4 re- 
collect the historical fact mentioned in the first act of Loredano’s Insoriptlon 
In his book, of ^DogeFosearl, debtor for the deaths of my father and uncle,* 
you may add the foUowing lines to the conclusion of the last aott— 

Chief of the Ten. For what has he repaid thee ? 
lor. For my father’s 

And fathor’s brother's death — by his son’s and own I 
Ask Gifford about this.”] 
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PBEFACE. 


In publifiliing the following Tragedies* I have only to 
repeat, that they were not composed with the most remote 
view to the stage. On the attempt made by the Managers 
in a former instance, the public opinion has been already 
expressed. With regard to my own private feelings, as it 
seems that they are to stand for nothing, I shall say nothing. 

For the historical foundation of the following composi- 
tions the reader is referred to the Notes. 

The Author has in one instance attempted to preserve, 
and in the other to approach, the “unities;” conceiving that 
with any very distant departure from them, there may be 
poetry, but can be no drama. He is aware of the unpopularity 
of this notion in present English literature ; but it is not a 
system of his own, being merely an opinion, which, not 
very long ago, was the law of literature throughout the 
world , and is still so in the more civilised parts of it. But 
“nous avons changd tout cela,” and are reaping the advan- 
tages of the change. The %vriter is far from conceiving that 
any thing he can adduce by personal precept or example can 
at all approach his regular, or even irregular predecessors : 
he is merely giving a reason why he preferred the more re- 
gular formation of a structure, however feeble, to an entire 
abandonment of all rules whatsoever. Where he has failed, 
the failure is in the architect, — and not in the art. 

* “S*rdanAp«Jaj” orlglaAlly Appeared in the tame volume with “The 
Foscari ” end “ Cain.” 


Lord Byron, K. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJE, 


MEN. 

Sabdanapalub , King of Nineveh and Assyria , ifc, 
Abbacsb , the Mede who aspired to the Throne, 

Bblesbb , a Chaldean and Soothsayer. 

Saucmbneb , the King's Brother-in-law . 

Altasa , an Assyrian Officer of the Palace, 

Pakia. 

Zaiieb. 

Spbbo. 

Balea. 

WOMEN. 

Zabika, the Queen. 

Mybbha, an Ionian female Slave ^ and the Favourite of 
Saedamapalub. 

Women composing the Harem of Sabdanafalub, Guards^ 
Attendants^ Chaldean Priests ^ Medes^ ire. ire. 

Scene — a Hall in the Royal Palace of Nineveh. 
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SARDANAPALUS.* 


ACT I. 

6 0 B N £ I. 

A Hall in the Palace, 

Salemenes {solus). He hath %vroDg’d his queen , but still he 
is her lord ; 

He hath wrong’d my sister, still he is my brother; 

He hath wrong’d his people, still he is their sovereign. 

And I must be his friend as well as subject: 

He must not perish thus. 1 will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale ; 

He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quench’d, and latent energies, 

Repress’d by circumstance, but not destroy’d — 

Steep’d, but not drown’d , in deep voluptuousness. 

If bom a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reach’d an empire: to an empire bom, 

He will bequeath none ; nothing but a name, 

Which his sons will not prize in heritage: — 

Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 
His sloth and shame , by only being that 
Which he should be , as easily as the thing 
He should not be and is. Were it less toil 

* In thtj tragedy it hM been my Intention to follow the nccoont of Die* 
donu Sieultui; reducing it, however, to »uch drametio reguUrlty m I beel 
eoold, end tr^ng to epproeeb the unities. I therefore suppose the rebellloa 
to explode end succeed In one dey by e sudden conspimey, laiteed ef the 
long war of the histoty. 


14 * 
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To sway his nations than consume his life? 

To head an anny than to rule a harem? 

He sweats in palling pleasures, dulls his soul, 

And saps his goodly strength, in toils which yield not 
Health like the chase, nor glory like the war — 

He must be roused. Alas! there is no sound 

[.b’otind of soft music heard from within. 
To rouse him short of thunder. Hark! the lute, 

The lyre, the timbrel; the lascivious tinklings 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of beings less than women. 

Must chime in to the echo of his revel, 

While the great king of all we know of earth 
Lolls crown’d with roses, and his diadem 
Lies negligently by to be caught up 
lly the first manly hand which dares to snatch it. 

Lo, where they come! already 1 perceive 
The reeking odours of the perfumed trains, 

And see the bright gems of the glittering girls, 

At once his chorus and his council, flash 
Along the gallery, and amidst the damsels, 

As femininely garb’d, and scarce less female, 

The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queen. — 

He comes! Shall 1 await him? yes, and front him, 

And tell him what all good men tell each other. 

Speaking of him and his. They come, the slaves 
I.ied by the monarch subject to his slaves. 

6CENK ir. 

J£ntev Sakdanai’ah’s effeminately dressed^ his Head crowned with 
Flowers, and his Robe negligently flowing, attended by a Drain 
of Women and young Slaves. 

Sar. (speak ing to some of his attendatds). Let the pavilion 
over the Euphrates 

Be garlanded, and lit, and furnish’d forth 

For an especial banquet; at the hour 

Of midnight we will sup there: sec nought wanting, 
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And bid the galley be prepared. There is 
A cooling breeze which crisps the broa^ clear river ; 

We will embark anon. Fair nymphs, who deign 
To share the soft hours of Sardanapalus^ 

We’ll meet again in that the sweetest hour, 

When we shall gather like the stars above us, 

And you will form a heaven as bright as theirs ; 

Till then, let each be mistress of her time, 

And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha,* choose, 

Wilt thou along with them or me? 

Myr, My lord — 

Sar, My lord, my life! why answerest thou so coldly? 

It is the curse of kings to be so answer’d. 

Rule thy own hours, thou rulest mine — say, would’st thou 
Accompany our guests, or charm away 
The moments from me? 

Myr. The king’s choice is mine. 

Sar. I pray thee say not so: my chiefest joy 
Is to contribute to thine every wish. 

I do not dare to breathe my own desire, 

Lest it should clash with thine; for thou art still 
Too prompt to sacrifice thy thoughts for others. 

Myr, 1 would remain: I have no happiness 
Save in beholding thine; yet — 

Sar. Yet! whatvBT? 

Thy own sweet will shall be the only barrier 
Which ever rises betwixt thee and me. 

Myr. I tliink the present is the wonted hour 
Of council; it were better I retire. 

Sal. {comes forward and says) The Ionian slave says well : let 
Sar. Who answers? How now, brother? [her retire, 
Sal. The queerCs brother, 

And your most faithful vassal , royal lord. 

* “Tha Ionian name had been atill more comprabantive, having in- 
eluded the Acbalans and tba Boaotlana, who, together with th^ to whom 
it waa aftarwarda confined, would make nearl/ the whole of the Greek 
nation; and among the orlentala it waa alwa^a the fenerat name for the 
Or«okt.''-^MrrroaD’a Greece, vol. I. p, 199, 
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Sar, (addressing Jus train). As 1 have said, let all dispose 
their hours 

Till midnight, when again we pray your presence. 

[The court retiring. 

{To MiraBBA, who is going) Myrrha! I thought thou wouldst 
remain. 

Mgr. Great king, 

Thou didst not say so. 

Sar. But thou lookedst it : 

1 know each glance of those Ionic eyes, 

Which said thou wouldst not leave me. 

Mgr. Sire! your brother— 

Sal. His consorts brother, minion of Ionia I 
How dai’est thou name me and not blush? 

Sar. Not blush ! 

Thou hast no more eyes than heart to make her crimson 
Like to the dying day on Caucasus, 

Where sunset tints the snow with rosy shadows, 

And then reproach her with thine own cold blindness, 
Which will not see it. What, in tears, my Myrrha? 

Sal. Let them flow on; she weeps for more than one, 
And is herself the cause of bitterer tears. 

Sar. Cursed be he who caused those tears to flow ! 

Sal. Curse not thyself — millions do that already. 

Sar. Thou dost forget thee : make me not remember 
I am a monarch. 

Sal. Would thou couldstl 

Mgr. My sovereign, 

I pray, and thou, too, prince, permit my absence. 

Sar. Since it must be so, and this churl has check'd 
Thy gentle spirit, go; but recollect 
That we must forthwith meet: 1 had rather lose 
An empire than thy presence. [ExU Myebba. 

Sol, It may be, 

Thou wilt lose both, and both for everl 

Sar. Brother, 

1 can at least command myself, who listen 
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To language Buch «s this: jel urge m# not 
Beyond my ea^ nature. 

Sal. ’Tie beyond 

That easy, far too easy, idle nature, 

Which I would urge thee. 0 that I could rouse theo! 
Though 'twere against myself. 

Sar. By the god Baal! 

The man would make me tyrant. 

Sal. So thou art. 

iThink’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice — 

The weakness and the wickedness of luxury — 

The negligence — the apathy — the evils 
Of sensual sloth — produce ten thousand lyrants, 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 

However harsh and hard in his own bearing- 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress , and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade , or civil broil 
Distract within, both will alike prove fatal: 

The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer; 

The last they rather would assist than vanquish. 

Sar. Why, what makes thee the mouthpiece of the people? 
Sal. Forgiveness of the queen , my sister’s wrongs ; 

A natural love unto my infant nephews ; 

Faith to the king, a faith he may need shortly, 

In more than words; respect for Nimrod’s line; 

Also , another thing thou knowest not. 

Sar. What’s that? 

Sal. To thee an unknown word. 

Sar. Yet speak it$ 

I love to learn 

Sal. Virtue. 

Sar. 


Not know the word 1 
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NcTcr was word yet rung so in my ears — 

Worse than the rabble's shout, or splitting trumpet: 

Fve heard thy sister talk of nothing else. 

Sal. To change the irksome theme, then, hear of vice. 

Sat. From whom? 

Sal. Even from the winds, if thou couldst listen 
Unto the echoes of the nation's voice. 

Sar. Come, I’m indulgent, as thou knowest, patient. 

As thou hast often proved — speak out, what moves thee? 

Sal. Thy peril. 

Sar. Say on. 

Sal. Thus , then : all the nations, 

For they are many , whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 

Sar. ’Gainst me I What would the slaves? 

Sal. A king. 

Sar. And what 

Am I then? 

Sal. In their eyes a nothing; but 
In mine a man who might be something still. 

Sar. The railing drunkards! why, what would they have? 
Have they not peace and plenty? 

Sal. Of the first 

More than is glorious; of the last, far less 
Than the king recks of. 

Sar. Whose then is the crime, 

But the false satraps', who provide no better? 

Sal. And somewhat in the monarch who ne'er looks 
Beyond his palace walls, or if he stirs 
Beyond them, ’tis but to some mountain palace, 

Till summer heats wear down. 0 glorious Baal I 
Who built up this vast empire, and wert made 
A god, or at the least shinest like a god 
Through the long centuries of thy renown, 

This, thy presumed descendant, ne'er beheld 
As king the kingdoms thou didst leave as hero, 

Won with thy blood, and toil, and time, and peril! 
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For what? to fiimieh imposts for a reyel, 

Or multiplied extortions for a misdon* 

Sar. I understand thee — thou wouldst have me go 
Forth as a conqueror. By all the stars 
Which the Chaldeans read — the restless slaves 
Deserve that I should curse them with their wishes, 

And lead them forth to glory. 

Sal. Wherefore not? 

Semiramis — a woman only — led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shores 
Of Ganges. 

Sar. ’Tis most true. And how return’d? 

Sal. Why, like a man— a hero; baffled, but 
Not vanquish. With but twenty guards, she made 
Good her retreat to Bactria. 

Sar. And how many 

Left she behind in India to tlie vultures? 

Sal. Our annals say not. 

Sar. Then 1 will say for them — 

That she had better woven within her palace 
Some twenty garments , than with twenty guards 
Have fled to Bactria, leaving to the ravens, 

And wolves, and men — the fiercer of the three. 

Her myriads of fond subjects. Is this glory? 

Then let mo live in ignominy ever. 

Sal. All warlike spirits have not the same fate. 
Semiramis , the glorious parent of 
A hundred kings, although she fail’d in India, 

Brought Persia, Media, Bactria, to the realm 
IVhich she once sway’d — and thou mighCst sway. 

Sar. 1 sway them — 

She but subdued them. 

Sal. It may be ere long 

That they will need her sword more than your sceptre. 

Sar. There was a certain Bacchus, was there not? 

I’ve heard my Greek girls speak of such — they say 
He was a god, that is, a Grecian god, 
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An idol foreign to ABsyn&'B worship, 

Who conquer’d this same golden realm of Ind 
Thou prat’st of, where Semiramis was vanquish’d. 

Sal. 1 hare heard of such a man; and thou perceiv’st 
That he is deem’d a god for what he did. 

Sar. And in his godship I will honour him — 

Not much as man. What, ho! my cupbearer! 

Sal. Whvt means the king? 

Sar. To worship your new god 

And ancient conqueror, Some wine, I say. 

Enter Cupbearer. 

Sar. (addressing the Cupbearer). Bring me the golden goblet 
thick with gems, 

Which bears the name of Nimrod’s chalice. Hence, 

Fill full, and bear it quickly. [Exit Cupbearer. 

Sal. Is this moment 

A fitting one for the resumption of 
Thy yet unslcpt-off revels? 

Re-enter Cupbearer^ with wine. 

Sar. {taking the cup from him). Noble kinsman. 

If these barbarian Greeks of the far shores 

And skirts of these our realms lie not, this Bacchus 

Conquer’d the whole of India, did he not? 

S<U. He did , and thence was deem’d a deity. 

Sar. Not so: — of all his conquests a few columns, 

Which may be his, and might be mine, if 1 
Thought them worth purchase and conveyance , are 
The landmarks of the seas of gore he shed, 

The realms he wasted, and the hearts he broke. 

But here, here in this goblet is his title 
To immortality — the immortal grape 
From which he first express’d the soul, and gave 
To gladden iliat of man , as some atonement 
For tlie victorious mischiefs he had done. 

Had it not been for this, he would have been 
A mortal still in name as in his grave ; 
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And, like my ancestor Semiramis, 

A sort of semi-glorious human monster. 

Here’s that which deified him — let it now 
Humanise thee; my surly, chiding brother, 

Pledge me to the Q-reek god ! 

Sal. For all thy realms 

I would not so blaspheme our country’s creed. 

*Sar. That is to say, thou thinkest him a hero, 

That he shed blood by oceans; and no god, 

Because he turn’d a fruit to an enchantment, 

Which cheers the sad , revives the old , inspires 
The young, makes weariness forget his toil, 

And fear her danger; opens a new world 
When this, the present, palls. Well, then / pledge thee 
And him as a true man, who did his utmost 
In good or evil to surprise mankind. [Drin/s. 

Sal. Wilt thou resume a revel at this hour? 

Sar. And if I did , ’twere better than a trophy. 

Being bought without a tear. But that is not 
My present purpose : since thou wilt not pledge me. 
Continue what thou pleasest. 

{To the (Juphearer). Hoy, retire. \Exit Cupbearer ^ 

Sal. 1 would but have recall’d thee from thy dream ; 
Better by me awaken’d than rebellion. 

Sar. Who should rebel? or why? what causer pretext? 

I am the lawful king, descended from 
A race of kings who knew no predecessors. 

What have I done to thee, or to the people, 

That thou shouldst rail, or they rise up against me? 

SoL Of what thou bast done to me, 1 speak not. 

Sar. But 

Thou think’st that 1 have wrong’d the queen: is’t not so? 
SaL Think! Thou hast wrong’d her! 

Sar. Patience, prince, and hear me. 

She has all power and splendour of her station, 

Respect, the tutelage of Assyria’s heirs, 

The homage and the appanage of sovereignty. 
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I married her as monarchs wed — for state, 

And loved her as most husbands love their wives. 

If she or thou supposedst I could link me 
Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 

^ Ye knew nor me, nor monarchs, nor mankind. 

SaL I pray thee , change the theme : my blood disdains 
Complaint, and Salemenes’ sister seeks not 
Reluctant love even from Assyria’s lord ! 

Nor would she deign to accept divided passion 
With foreign strumpets and Ionian slaves. 

The queen is silent. 

Sar, And why not her brother? 

Sal. 1 only echo thee the voice of empires. 

Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 

Sar, The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! they murmur 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 
To dry into the desert’s dust by myriads, 

Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges; 

Nor decimated them with savage laws, 

Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 

Or Babylonian walls. 

Sal. Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines, 

And lavish’d treasures , and contemned virtues. 

Sar. Or for my trophies 1 have founded cities: 

There’s Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 

In one day — what could that blood-loving beldame, 

My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 

Do more, except destroy them? 

> Sal. 'Tis most true; 

1 own thy merit in those founded cities, 

Built for a whim , recorded with a verse 
Which shames both them and tliee to coming ages. 

Sar. Shame me! By Baal, the cities, though well built, 
Are not more goodly than the verse 1 Say what 
Thou wilt ’gainst me , my mode of life or rule, 
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But nothing ’gainst the truth of that brief record. 

Why, those few lines contain the hiswOiy 
Of all things human: hear — “Sardanapaius, 

The king , and son of Anacyndaraxes, 

In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip.”* 

Sal, A worthy moral , and a wise inscription, 

For a king to put up before his subjects 1 

Sar. Oh , thou wouldst have me doubtless set up edicts — 
Obey the king — contribute to his treasure — 

Kecruit his phalanx — spill your blood at bidding — 

♦ “ For this expedition ho took only a small chosen body of the pha- 
lanx , but all hia light troops. In the first day’s march he reached Anchla- 
liis, a town said to have boon founded by tho king of Assyria, Sardanapalus. 
The fortifications, in their magnitude aud extent, still in Arrian's time, 
boro tho character of greatness, which tho Assyrians appear singularly to 
have affected in works of the kind. A monument reprcNOUtlugSardanapalus 
was found there, warranted by an inscription in Assyrian characters, of 
course in the old Assyrian language, which the Greeks, whether well or HI, 
inCt.;r])rotod thus: ^Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndaraxes, in ouo day founded 
Anchialus and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play: all other humau Joys are not 
worth a fillip.' Supposing this version nearly exact (for Arrian says it was 
not quite so), whether the purpose has not been to Invito to civil order a 
{leoplu disposed to turbulence, rather than to rocoiimiond Immodoralu 
luxury, may perhaps reasonably bo questioned. Wbat, indeed, could bo 
the object of a king of Assyria lu founding such towns in a country so dis- 
tant from his capital, and so divided from it by an Immense extent of sandy 
deserts and lofty mountains, and, still more, how the inhabitants could bo 
at once in circumstances to abandon themselves to tho Intemperate joys 
vvhich their prince has been supposed to have roc.oiiKuendod, is not obvious: 
but it may deserve observation that, In that Hue of coast, tho southern of 
l.osser Asia, rains of cities, evidently of an age after Alexander, yet barely 
named in history, at this day astonish the adventurous traveller by thoir 
magulficenoe aud elegance. Amid the desolation which, under a siugnlarly 
barbarian government, has for so many centuries been daily spreading in 
the finest countries of the globe, whether more from soil aud climate, or 
from opportunities for commerce, extraordinary means must have boon 
found for communities to flourish there; whence it may seem that the mea- 
sures of Sardanapalus w'ere directed bj ^uiter views than have been com- 
monly ascribed U> him : but that monareb having been the last of a dynasty, 
ended by a revolution, obloquy on his memory would follow of course from 
the policy of his twecossors and their partisans. The inconitstenoy of tradi- 
tions coneeming Sardanapalus is striking in Diodoros't account of him.''— 
JdiTvoxo's Cre$ce, vol, x. p. Sll. 
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Pall down and worship , or get up and toil.” 

Or thus — SardanapaluB on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 

These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy,” 

I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me , if 1 can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb : 1 take no license 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 

Sal. Thy sires have been revered as gods — 

Sar. In dust 

And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 

Talk not of such to me! the worms are gods; 

At least they banqueted upon your gods, 

And died for lack of farther nutriment. 

Those gods were merely men; look to their issue — 

1 feel a thousand mortal things about me, 

But nothing godlike, — unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that's human) 

To be indulgent to rny own, 

Sal. Alas! 

The doom of Nineveh is seal’d. — Woe — woe 
To the unrivall’d city! 

Sar. What dost dread? 

Sal. Thou art guarded by thy foes : in a few hours 
The tempest may break out which overwhelms thee, 

And thine and mine ; and in another day 
What is shall be the past of Belus’ race. 

Sar. What must we dread? 

Sal. Ambitious treachery, 

Which has environ’d thee with snares ; but yet 
There is resource: empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, and I lay 
The heads of thy chief foes before thy feet 
Sar. The heads — how many? 
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SaL MuBt I "tay to number 

When even thine own’s in peril? Let me go; 

Give me thy signet — trust me with the rest. 

Sar. 1 will trust no man with unlimited lives. 

When we take those from others, we nor know 
What we have taken, nor the thing we give. 

Sal, W ouldst thou not take their lives who seek for thine? 
Sar, That’s a hard question — But I answer. Yes. 

Cannot the thing be done without? Who are they 
W^hom thou suspectest? — Let them be arrested. 

Sal. I would thou wouldst not ask me ; the next moment 
Will send my answer through thy babbling troop 
Of paramours, and thence fly o’er the palace, 

Even to the city, and so baffle all. — 

Trust me. 

Sar, Thou knowest I have done so ever: 

Take thou the signet. [Gives the signet- 

Sal. I have one more request — 

Sar. Name it. 

Sal, That thou this night forbear the banquet 
In the pavilion over the Euphrates. 

Sar. Forbear the banquet! Not for all the plotters 
That ever shook a kingdom! Let them come, 

And do their worst : 1 shall not blench for them ; 

Nor rise the sooner; nor forbear the goblet; 

Nor crown me with a single rose the less ; 

Nor lose one joyous hour. — I fear them not. 

Sal. But thou wouldst arm thee , wouldst thou not, if 
needful? 

Sar. Perhaps. 1 have the goodliest armour, and 
A sword of such a temper; and a bow 
And javelin , which might furnish Nimrod forth : 

A little heavy, but yet not unwieldy. 

And now 1 think on’t, ’tis long since Tve used them. 

Even in the chase. Hast ever seen them, brother? 

Sal, Is this a time for such fantastic trifling?— 

If need be, wilt thou wear them? 
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Sar, Will 1 not? 

Oh! if it must be so, and these rash slaves 
Will not be ruled with less, 1*11 use the sword 
Till they shall wish it turn’d into a distaff. 

Sal, They say thy sceptre’s turn’d to that ali-eady. 

Sar, That’s false 1 but let them say so : the old Greeks, 
Of whom our captives often sing, related 
The same of their chief hero, Hercules, 

Because he loved a Lydian queen: thou seest 

The populace of all the nations seize 

Each calumny they can to sink their sovereigns. 

Sal. They did not speak thus of thy fathers. 

Sar. No ; 

They dared not. They were kept to toil and combat; 

And never changed their chains but for their armour : 

Now they have peace and pastime, and the license 
To revel and to rail; it irks me not. 

I would not give the smile of one fair girl 
For all the popular breath that e’er divided 
A name from nothing. What are the rank tongues 
Of this vile herd, grown insolent with feeding, 

That 1 should prize their noisy praise , or dread 
Their noisome clamour? 

Sal. You have said they are men; 

As such their hearts are something. 

Sar. So my dogs’ are; 

And better, as more faithful: — but, proceed; 

Thou hast my signet: — since they are tumultuous, 

Let them be temper’d, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it. I hate all pain, 

Given or received ; we have enough within us, 

The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch, 

Not to add to each other’s natural burthen 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen, 

By mild reciprocal alleviation, 

The fatal penalties imposed on life : 

But this they know not, or they will not know* 
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I have , by Baal! done all 1 couid to soothe tbemi 
I made no wars , I added no new imposts, 

I interfered not with their civic lives, 

I let them pass their days as best might snit them, 

Passing my own as suited me. 

Sal, Thou stopp’st 

Short of the duties of a king; and therefore 
They say thou art unfit to be a monarch. 

Sar. They lie. — Unhappily, 1 am unfit 
To be aught save a monarch; else for me 
The meanest Mede might be the king instead. 

Sal. There is one Medc, at least, who seeks to be so. 

Sar. What mean’st thou? — ’tis thy secret; thou desirest 
Few questions, and I’m not of curious nature. 

Take the fit steps ; and , since necessity 
Requires, I sanction and support thee. Ne’er 
Was man who more desired to rule in peace 
The peaceful only : if they rouse me , better 
They had conjured up stem Nimrod from his ashes, 

“The mighty hunter.” I will turn these realms 
I’o one wide desert chase of brutes, who were. 

But would no more, by their own choice, be human. 

What they have found me , they belie ; that which 
They yet may find me — shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse; and let them thank themselves. 

Sal, Then thou at last canst feel? 

Sar. Feel! who feels not 

Ingratitude? 

Sal, 1 will not pause to answer 

Witii words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that energy 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 

And thou may’st yet be glorious in thy reign, 

As powerful in thy realm. Farewell! Saueioekes. 

Sar. [talus]. Farewell! 

He’s gone; and on his finger bears my signet, 

Which is to him a sceptre. He is stem 
As 1 am heedless; and the slaves deserve 

Larrf Byron. V, 


15 
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To feel a master. What may be the danger, 

I know not: he hath found it, let him quell it 
Must I consume my life — this little life — 

In guarding against all may make it less? 

It is not worth so much ! It were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death, 

Tracing revolt; suspecting all about me, 

Because they are near; and all who are remote, 
Because they are far. But if it should be so — 

If they should sweep me off from earth and empire, 
Why, what is earth or empire of the earth? 

1 have loved, and lived, and multiplied my image; 

To die is no less natural than those 
Acts of this clay ! ’Tis true I have not shed 
Blood as I might have done, in oceans, till 
My name became the syiionyme of death — 

A terror and a trophy. But for this 
I feel no penitence ; my life is love : 

If 1 must shed blood, it shall be by force. 

Till now, no drop from an Assyrian vein 
Hath flow’d for me, nor liath the smallest coin 
Of Nineveh’s vast treasures e’er been lavish’d 
On objects which could cost her sons a tear: 

If then they hate me, ’tis because I hate not. 

I If they rebel, ’tis because I oppress not. 

\ Oh, men! ye must be ruled with scythes, not sceptres, 
And mow’d down like the grass, elec all we reap 
la rank abundance, and a rotten har\'e8t 
Of discont( nts infecting the fair soil, 

Making a desert of fertility. — 

Til think no more. — Within there, ho! 

Enter an 

Sar, Slave , tell 

The Ionian Mynrha we would crave her presence. 
Attend. King, she is here. 

MmiiBA enters. 

Sar. (apart to Attendant). Away ! 
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{Adcbessing Myrrha). Beautiful being I 

Thou dost almost anticipate my hea^t^ 

It throbb’d for thee, and here thou comcst: let me 
Deem that some unknown influence, some sweet oracle, 
Communicates between us , though unseen, 

In absence, and attracts us to each other. 

Myr, There doth. 

Sar, I know there doth, but not its name: 

What is it? 

Myr. In my native land a God, 

And in my heart a feeling like a God’s, 

Exalted; yet 1 own ’tis only mortal; 

Foi what 1 feel is humble, and yet happy — 

That is, it would be happy; but — (Myrrha paiises. 

Sar. There comes 

For ever something between us and what 
Wo deem our happiness: let me remove 
The barrier which that hesitating accent 
Proclaims to thine, and mine is seal’d. 

Myr. My lord! — 

Sar. My lord — my king — sire — sovereign; thus it is — 
For ever thus, address’d with awe. I ne’er 
Can see a smile, unless in some broad baiupiet’s 
Intoxicating glare, when the butfoons 
Have gorged themselves up to equality, 

Or 1 have quaff’d me down to their abasement. 

Myrrha, I can hear all these things, these names, 

1 /ord — king - sire — monarch — nay, time was I prized them ; 
That is, I suffer’d them — from slaves and nobles; 

Hut when they falter from the lips 1 love, 

The lips which have been press’d to mine, a chill 
Comes o’er my heart, a cold sense of the falsehood 
Of this my station, which represses feeling 
In those for whom I have felt most, and makes mo 
Wish that I could lay down the dull tiara, 

And share a cottage on the Caucasus 

With thee , and wear no crowns but those of flowers. 

15 * 
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Myr. Would that we could! 

Sar. And dost thou feel this? — Why? 

Myr, Then thou wouldst know what thou canst never 
know. 

Sar. And that is — 

Myr. The true value of a heart ; 

At least, a woman's. 

Sar. I have proved a thousand — 

A thousand, and a thousand. 

Myr. Hearta? 

Sar. I think so. 

Myr. Not one ! the time may come thou may’st. 

Sar. It will. 

Hear, Myrrha; Salemenes has declared — 

Or why or how he hath divined it, Belus, 

Who founded our great realm , knows more than 1 — 

But Salemenes hath declared my throne 
In peril. 

Myr. He did well. 

Sar. And say’st thm so? 

Thou whom he spum’d so harshly, and now dared 
Drive from our presence with his savage jeers, 

And made thee weep and blush? 

Myr. I should do both 

More frequently, and he did well to call me 
Hack to my duty. But thou spakest of peril — 

Peril to thee — 

Sar. Ay, from dark plots and snares 

Prom Modes — and discontented troops and nations. 

I know not what — a labyrinth of thing» 

A maze of mutter’d threats and mysteries : 

Thou know'st the man — it is his usual custom. 

But he is honest. Come, we’ll think no more on’t — 

But of the midnight festival. 

Myr. ’Tis time 

To think of aught save festivals. Thou hast not 
Spum’d his sage cautions? 
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Sar. What?-~and dmt thou faarV 

J/yr. Fear?— I’m a Greek, and how should 1 lear death 
A slave, and wherefore should 1 dread my freedmn? •«» 

Sar. Then wherefore dost thou turn so pale? 

Myr. I Inve. 

Sar, And do not I? 1 love thee far— far more 
Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 

Whieh, it may be, are menaced; — yet I blench not. 

Myr. That means thou lovest not thyself nor me ; 

For he who loves another loves himself, 

Even for that other’s sake. This is too rash: 

Kingdoms and lives are not to be so lost. 

:^ar. Lost! — why, who is the aspiring chief who dared 
Assume to win them? 

Myr. Who is he should dread 

I’o try so much ? When he who is their ruler 
Forgets himself, will they remember him? 

Sar. Myrrha! 

Myr. Frown not upon me : you have smiled 

Too often on me not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur. King, 1 am your subject! 
Master, 1 am your slave! Man, I have loved you! — 

Loved you, 1 know not by what fatal weakness. 

Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs — 

A slave, and hating fetters— an Ionian, 

And , therefore , when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains! 

Still I have loved you. If tliat love were strong 
Enough to overcome all former nature, 

Shall it not claim the privilege to save you? 

Sar. Save me, my beauty! Thou art very fair, 

And what 1 seek of thee is love — not safety. 

Myr. And without love where dwells security? 

Sar. 1 apeak of woman’s 4ove. 

Myr. The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman’s breast, 
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Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 

Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman’s heai*ing, 

When men have shrunk from tlic ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 

Sar. My eloquent Ionian ! thou speak’st music, 

The very chorus of the tragic song 
I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pastime 
Of thy far father-land. Nay, weep not — calm thee. 

Mijr. I weep not. — But I pray thee, do not speak 
About my fathers or their land. 

Sar. Yet oft 

speakest of them. 

Myr. True — true: constant thought 

Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 

^ But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me. 

Sar. Well, then, how wouldst thou saoe me, as thou saidst? 

Myr. By teaching thee to save thyself, and not 
Thyself alone , but these vast realms , from all 
The rage of the worst war — the war of brethren. 

Sar. Why, child, I loathe all war, and warriors; 

1 live ill peace and pleasure: what can man 
Do more? 

Myr. Alas! my lord, with common men 
There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace ; and , for a king, 

’Tis sometimes better to be feiur’d than loved. 

Sar. And I have never sought but for the last. 

Myr. And now art neither. 

Sar. Dost thou say so, Myrrha? 

Myr. I speak of civic popular love, self-love. 

Which means that men are kept in awe and law, 

Yet not oppress’d — at least they must not Uiink so; 

Or if they think so , deem it necessary, 

To ward off worse oppression, their own passions. 

A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine, and revel, 

And love , and mirth , was never king of glory. 
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Sar. Glory! what’s that? 

Jifyr. Afik ci the £;od8 thy fathers, 

Sar, They cannot answer; when the priests speak fo^ 
them, 

’Tis for some small addition to the temple. 

Myr, Look to the annals of thine empire’s founders. 

Sar. They are so blotted o’er with blood , I cannot. 

But what wouldst have? the empire has been founded. 

1 cannot go on multiplying empires. 

Myr. Preserve thine own. 

Sar. At least, 1 will enjoy it. 

Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates: 

The hour invites, the galley is prepared, 

And the pavilion, deck’d for our return, 

In fit adornment for the evening banquet, 

Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto the stars which are above us 
Itself an opposite star; and we will sit 
CVown’d with fresh flowers like — 

Myr. Victims. 

Sar. No, like sovereigns, 

The 8he])lierd kings of patriarchal times, 

Who knew no brighter gems than summer wreaths, 

And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on. 

Enter Pam a. 

Pan. May the king live for ever! 

Sar. Not an hour 

Longer than he can love. How my soul hates 
This language, which makes life itself a lie, 

Flattering dust with eternity. Well, Pania! 

Be brief. 

Pan. I am charged by Salemenes to 
Reiterate his prayer unto the king, 

That for this day, at least , he will not quit 
The palace: when the general returns, 

He will adduce such reasons as will warrant 
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His daring , and perhaps obtain the pardon 
Of his presumption. 

Sar, What! am I then co(^d? 

Already captive? can I not even breathe 
The breath of heaven? Tell prince Salemenes, 

Were all Assyria raging round the wails 
In mutinous myriads, 1 would still go forth. 

Pan. I must obey, and yet — 

Myr. Oh, monarch, listen. — 

How many a day and moon thou hast reclined 
Within these palace walls in silken dalliance, 

And never shown thee to thy people’s longing; 

Leaving thy subjects’ eyes ungratihed, 

The satraps uncontroll’d, the gods unworshipp’d, 

And all things in the anarchy of sloth. 

Till all, save evil, slumber’d through the realm! 

And wilt thou not now tarry for a day, — 

A day which may redeem thee? Wilt thou not 
Yield to the few still faithful a few hours, 

For them , for thee , for thy past father’s race. 

And for thy sons’ inheritance? 

Pan. ’Tistnie! 

From the deep urgency with which the prince 
Despatch’d me to your sacred presence, 1 
Must dare to add my feeble voice to that 
Which now has spoken. 

Sar. No, it must not be. 

Myr, For the sake of thy realm ! 

Sar. Away ! 

Pan. For that 

Of all thy faithful subjects, who will rally 
Round thee and thine. 

.S'or. These are mere fantasies; 

There is no peril : — ’tis a sullen scheme 
Of Salemenes , to approve his seal, 

And show himself more necessary to os. 

Myr, By all that’s good and glorious take this counsel. 
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Sar. Biuiness to-morrow. 

Mifr, Ajf or deaiii to-night 

Sar, Why let it come then unexpectedly 
'Midst joy and gentleness, and mir^ and love; 

So let me fall like the pluck’d rose I —far better 
Thus than be wither’d. 

Mf/r, Then thou wilt not yield, 

Even for the sake of all that ever stirr’d 
A monarch into action , to forego 
A trifling revel. 

Sar, No. 

Myr. Then yield for mine; 

For my sake ! 

.S'ar. Thine, my Myrrha! 

Myr. ’Tis the first 

Boon which I ever ask’d Assyria’s king. 

Sar. That’s true, and wer’t my kingdom must be granted. 
Well, for thy sake, 1 yield me. Paiiia, hence! 

Thou hear’st me. 

Pan. And obey. {Exit Pania. 

Sar. 1 marvel at thee. 

What is thy motive, Myrrha, thus to urge me? 

Myr. Thy safety; and the certainty that nought 
Could urge the prince thy kinsman to require 
Thus much from thee, but some impending danger. 

Sar. And if 1 do not dread it, why shouldst thou? 

Myr. Because thou dost not fear, 1 fear for thee. 

Sar. To-morrow thou wilt smile at these vain fancies. 
Myr. If the worst come, 1 shall be where none weep, 
And that is better than the power to smile. 

And thou? 

Sar. I shall be king, as heretofore. 

Myr, Where? 

iSor. With Baal, Nimrod, and Semiramis. 

Sole in Assyria, or with them elsewhere. 

Fate made me what 1 am — may make me nothing — 
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But either that or nothing must 1 be : 

1 will not live degraded. 

Myr. Hadst thou felt 

Thus always , none would ever dare degrade thee. 

Sar, And who will do so now? 

Myr, Dost thou suspect none? 

Sar. Suspect! — that’s a spy’s office. Oh! we lose 
Ten thousand precious moments in vain words, 

And vainer fears. Within there! — ye slaves, deck 
The hall of Nimrod for the evening revel : 

If I miwt make a prison of our palace, 

At least we’ll wear our fetters jocundly; 

If the Euphrates be forbid us , and 

The summer dwelling on its beauteous border, 

Here we are still uumenaced. Ho ! within there ! 

[Exit Sardanapalus. 
Myr. {sola). Why do I love this man? My country’s 
daughters 

Love none but heroes. But I have no country I 
The slave hath lost all save her bonds. I love him; 

And that’s the heaviest link of the long chain — 

To love whom we esteem not. Be it so : 

The hour is coming when he’ll need all love. 

And find none. To fail from him now were baser 
Than to have stabb’d him on his tlnone when highest 
Would have been noble in my country’s creed: 

I was not made for either. Could 1 save him, 

I should not love him better, but myself; 

And I have need of the last, for I have fallen 
In my own thoughts, by loving this soft stranger: 

And yet metiiinks I love him moro, perceiving 
'Fhat he is hated of his own barbarians, 

The natural foes of all the blood of Greece. 

Could I but wake a single thought like those 
Which even the Phr}'gian8 felt when battling long 
’Twixt llion and the sea , within his heart, 

He would tread down the barbarous crowds, and triumph* 
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He loves me , and 1 love him; the slave loves 
Her master, and would free him from his vices. 

If not, I have a means of freedom still, 

And if I cannot teach him how to reign, 

May show him how alone a king can leave 
His throne. I must not lose him from my sight. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

71ie Portal of the mme Hall of the Palace. 

Beleses (solus). The sun goes down: methinks he sets 
more slowly, 

Taking his last look of Assyria’s empire. 

How red he glares amongst those deepening clouds, 

Like the blood he predicts. If not in vain, 

Thou sun that sinkest, and ye stars which rise, 

I have outwatch’d ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make Time tremble 
For what he brings the nations , ’tis the furtliest 
Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how calm ! 

An earthquake should announce so great a fall — 

A summer’s sun discloses it. Yon disk, 

To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page tlie end of what 
Seem’d everlasting; but oh! thou true sun! 

The burning oracle of all that live. 

As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity? Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years, 

As of wrath to its days? Hear me! oh, hear me! 

I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant — 

I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 
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And bow*d my bead beneath thy mid*day beams, 
When my eye dared not meet thee. I have watch’d 
For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to thee. 

And sacrificed to thee, and read, and fear’d thee, 
And ask’d of thee , and thou hast answer’d — but 
Only to thus much: while 1 speak, he sinks — 

1b gone — and leaves his beauty, not his knowledge, 
To the delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Death, so it be but glorious? ’Tis a sunset; 

And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay. 

Enter Arbacks, by an inner door. 

Arb. Beleses, why 

So rapt in thy devotions? Dost thou stand 
Gazing to trace thy disappearing god 
Into some realm of undiscover’d day? 

Our business is with niglit — ’tis come. 

Bel. But not 

Gone. 

Arb. Let it roll on— we are ready. 

Bel. Yes. 

Would it were over! 

Arb. Does the prophet doubt 

To whom the very stars shine victory? 

Bel. I do not doubt of victory — but the victor. 
Arb. Well, let thy science settle that. Meantime 
1 have prepared as many glittering spears 
As will out-sparkle our jUlies— -your planets. 

There is no more to thwai*t us. The she-king, ; 

That less than woman , is even now upon 
The waters with his female mates. The order 
Is issued for the feast in the pavilion. 

The first cup which he drains will be the last 
Quaff’d by ^e line of Nimrod. 

Bel. 


*Twas a brave one. 
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Arb. And is a weak one — ’tie worn out — well mend it. 

Bel. Art sure of that? 

jrb. Its founder was a hunter— 

1 am a soldier — what is there to fear? 

Bel. The soldier. 

Arb. And the priest, it may be: but 

If you thought thus , or think , why not retain 
Youi king of concubines? why stir me up? 

Why spur me to this enterprise? your own 
No less than mine? 

Bel. Look to the sky I 

Arb. I look. 

Bel. What seest thou? 

Arb. A fair summer’s twilight, and 

The gathering of the stars. 

Bel. And midst them , mark 

Yon earliest, and the brightest, which so quivers. 

As it would quit its place in the blue ether. 

Arb. Well? 

Bel. ’Tis thy natal ruler — thy birth planet. 

Arb. (touc/tin^ hix scabbard). My star is in this scabbard: 
when it shines. 

It shall out-dazzle comets. l.iCt us think 

Of what is to be done to justify 

lliy planets and their portents. When we conquer, 

They shall have temples — ay, and priests — and thou 
Shalt be the pontiff of— what gods thou wilt; 

For 1 observe that they are ever just, 

And own the bravest for the most devout. 

Bel. Ay, and the most devout for brave — thou hast not 
Seen me turn back from battle. 

Arb. No; I own thee 

As firm in fight as llabylonia*8 captain, 

As skilful in Chaldea’s worship: now, 

Will it but please thee to forget the priest, 

And be the warrior? 

Bel. 


Why not both? 
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Arb. The better; 

And yet it almost shames me , we shall have 
So little to effect. This woman’s warfare 
Degrades the very conqueror. To have pluck’d 
A bold and bloody despot from his throne, 

And grappled with him, clashing steel with steel, 

That were heroic or to win or fall; 

But to upraise my sword against this silkworm, 

And hear him whine , it may be — 

Bel. Do not deem it: 

He has that in him which may make you strife yet; 

And were he all you think, his guards are hardy, 

And headed by the cool, stern Salemenes. 

Arh. They'll not resist. 

Bel. Wliy not? they are soldiers. 

Arh. True, 

And therefore need a soldier to command them. 

Bel. That Salemenes is. 

Arh. But not tlieir king. 

Besides, he hates the effeminate thing that governs, 

For the queen’s sake, his sister. Mark you not 
He keeps aloof from all the revels? 

Bel. But 

Not from the council — there he is ever constant. 

Arh. And ever thwarted : what would you have more 
To make a rebel out of? A fool reigning, 

His blood dishonour’d, and himself disdain’d: 

Why, it is his revenge we work for. 

Bel. Could 

He but be brought to tliink so: this 1 doubt of. 
ylr6. What, if we sound him? 

Bel. Yes — if the time served. 

Ente*’ Bauia. 

Bal. Satraps! The king comrrmids your presence at 
The feast to-night. 

BeL To hear is to obey. 

In the pavilion? 
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Bal, No; here in the palace. 

Arh. Howl in the palace? it was not thus order’d. 

Bal. It is so order’d now. 

Arh. And why? 

Bal. I know not. 

May I retire? 

Arh. Stay. 

Bd. (to Arh. aside). Hush 1 let him go his way. 
(Alternately to Bal.) Yes, Balea, thank the monarch, kiss the 
hem 

Of liis imperial robe, and say, his slaves 
Will take the crums he deigns to scatter from 
His royal table at the hour— was’t midnight? 

Bal. It was: the place, the hall of Nimrod. Lords, 

I humble me before you , and depart. 

[Exit Balka. 

Arh. I like not this same sudden change of place ; 

There is some mystery: wherefore should he change it? 

Bel. Doth he not change a thousand times a day? 

Sloth is of all things the most fanciful — 

And moves more parasangs in its intents * 

Than generals in their marches, when they seek 
To leave their foe at fault. — Why dost thou muse? 

Arh. He loved that gay pavilion, — it was ever 
His summer dotage. 

Bd. And he loved his queen — 

And thrice a thousand harlotry besides — 

And he has loved all things by turns , except 
Wisdom and glory. 

Arh. Still — I like it not. 

If he has changed — why, so must we: the attack 
Were easy in the isolated bower. 

Beset with drowsy guards and drunken courtierp ; 

But in the haU of Nimrod— 

Bel. Is it so? 

Methought the haughty soldier fear’d to mount 
A throne too easily — does it disappoint thee 
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To find there is a slipperier step or two 
Than what was counted on? 

Arb. When the hour comes, 

Thou shalt perceive how fjir I fear or no. 

Thou hast seen my life at stake — and gaily play’d for: 

But here is more upon the die — a kingdom. 

Bel. I have foretold already — thou wilt win it: 

Then on , and prosper. 

Arb. Now were 1 a soothsayer, 

1 would have boded so much to myself. 

But be the stars obey’d - 1 cannot quarrel 
With them, nor their interpreter. Who’s here? 

Enter Salemenes. 

Sal. Satraps ! 

Bel. My prince I 

Sal. Well met — I sought ye both. 

But elsewhere than the palace. 

Arb. Wherefore so? 

Sal. ’Tis not the hour. 

A rb. The hour ! — what hour? 

Sal. Of midnight. 

Bel. Midnight, my lord! 

Sal. What, are you not invited? 

Bel. Oh! yes — we had forgotten. 

Sal. Is it usual 

Thus to forget a sovereign’s invitation? 

Arb. Why — we but now received it. 

Sal. Then why here? 

Arb. On duty. 

Sal. On what duty? 

Bel. On the state’s. 

Wc have the privilege to approach tlie presence; 

But found the monarch absent. 

Sal. And I too 

Am upon duty. 

Arb. May we crave its purport? 

Sal. To arrest two traitors. Guards! Within there! 
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Enter Guards, 

Sal, {continuing). Satraps. 

Yom swords. 

Bel. {delivering Tiis), My lord , behold my scimitar. 

Arh, {drawing his sword). Take mine. 

Sal. {advancing). I will. 

Arh. But in your heart the blade — 

The hilt quits not this hand. 

Sal. (drawing). How! dost thou brave meV 

’Tis well — this saves a trial, and false mercy. 

Soldiers , hew down the rebel I 

Arh. Soldiers I Ay — 

Alone you dare not. 

Sal. Alone! foolish slave — 

What is there in thee that a prince should shrink from 

Of open force? We dread thy treason, not 

Thy strength: thy tooth is nought without its venom — 

The serpent’s, not the lion’s. Cut him down. 

Bel. (interposing). Arbaces ! Are you mad ? Have 1 not 
render’d 

My sword? Then trust like me our sovereign’s justice. 

Arh. No — I will sooner trust the stars thou prat’st of, 
And this slight arm , and die a king at least 
Of my own breath and body — so far that 
None else shall chain them. 

Sal. (to the Guards). You hear him and me. 

Take him not, — kill. 

[The Guards attack Arbacks, who defends himself 
valiantly and dexterously till they waver. 

Sal. Is it even so ; and must 

1 do the hangman’s office? Kecreantsl see 
How you should fell a traitor. 

[Salmckmes attacks AaflActs. 

Enter Saboakafalus and TVain. 

Sar. ^ Hold your hands— 

Upon your lives, I say. What| deaf Or drunken? 

Lord Bffron. V. 
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My sword! 0 fool, I wear no sword; here, fellow, 

Give me thy weapon. \To a Guard, 

[Sabdanafalus snatches a sword from one of the soldiers^ 
and rushes between the combatants — they separate. 
Sar. In my very palace ! 

What hinders me from cleaving you in twain. 

Audacious brawlers? 

Bel. Sire, your justice. 

.Va/. Or— 

Your weakness. 

Sar. (rawing Oie sword). How? 

Sal. Strike ! bo the blow’s repeated 

Upon yon traitor — whom you spare a moment, 

I trust, for torture — I’m content. 

Sar. What — him! 

Who dares assail Arbaces? 

Sal. I ! 

Sar. Indeed ! 

Prince, you forget yourself. Upon what warrant? 

Sal. {shoxcing the signet). Thine. 

Arb. (confused). The king’s ! 

Sal. Yes! and let the king confirm it. 

Sar. I parted not from this for such a purpose. 

Sal. You parted with it for youi* safety — 1 
Employ’d it for the best. Pronounce in person. 

Here 1 am but your slave — a moment past 
1 was your representative. 

Sar. Then sheathe 

Your swords. 

[ Arbacbs and Salkmknks return their swords to the 
scabhard.s. 

Sal. Mine’s sheathed : I pray yi)U idieathe not yours; 

’Tie the sole sceptre left you now with safety . 

Sar. A heavy one; the hilt, too, hurts my hand. 

{To a Guard.) Here, fellow, take thy weapon back. Well, sirs, 
Wliat doth this mean? 

Bel. 


Tile prince must answer that 
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Sal, Truth upon my part, treason upon theirs. 

Sar, Treason — Arbaces! treachery an'i Belescs! 

That were an union 1 will not belieire. 

Bel, Where is the proof? 

Sal. ril answer that, if once 

The king demands your fellow-traitor’s sword. 

Arb. (to Sal.) A sword which hath been drawn as oft ho 
thine 

Against his foes. 

Sal. And now against his brother, 

And in an hour or so against himself. 

Sar. That is not possible: he dared not; no — 

No — rU not hear of such things. These vain bickerings 
Are spawn’d in courts by base intrigues , and baser 
Hirelings, who live by lies on good men’s lives. 

You must have been deceived, my brother. 

Sal. First 

Let him deliver up his weapon, and 
Proclaim himself your subject by that duty, 

And I will answer all. 

Sar. Why, if I thought so — 

But no, it cannot be: the Medc Arbaces — 

The trusty, rough, true soldier — the best captain 
Of all who discipline our nations — No, 

I’ll not insult him thus, to bid him render 

The scimitar to me he never yielded 

Unto our enemies. Chief, keep your weapon. 

Sal, (delivering back the signet). Monarch , take back your 
signet. 

Sar. No, retain it; 

But use it with more moderation. 

Sal. Sire, 

1 used it for your honour, and restore it 
Because I cannot keep it with my own. 

Bestow it on Arbaces. 


Sar. 

He never ask’d it. 


lb* 


So 1 should ; 
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Sal. Doubt not, he will have it, 

Without that hollow semblance of respect. 

Bel. I know not what hath prejudiced the prince 
So strongly ’gainst two subjects, than whom none 
Have been more zealous for Assyria’s weal. 

Sal. Peace, factious priest, and faithless soldier 1 thou 
Unit’st in thy own person the worst vices 
Of the most dangerous orders of mankind. 

Keep thy smooth words and juggling homilies 
For those who know thee not. Thy fellow’s sin 
Is, at the least, a bold one, and not temper’d 
By the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. 

Bel. Heal* him. 

My liege — the son of Belus! he blasphemes 
The worship of the land , which bows the knee 
Before your fathers. 

Sar. Oh ! for that I pray you 

Let him have absolution. 1 dispense with 
The worship of dead men ; feeling that 1 
Am mortal , and believing that the race 
From whence I sprung are — what I see them — ashes. 

Bel. King! Do not deem so: they are with the stars, 
And — 

Sar. You shall join them there ere they will rise, 

If you preach farther —Why, this is rank treason. 

Sal. My lord I 

Sar. To school me in the worship of 

Assyria’s idols ! Let him be released — 

Give him his sword. 

Sal. My lord, and king, and brother, 

I pray ye pause. 

Sar. Yes, and be sermonised, 

And dinn’d, and deafen’d with dead men and Baal, 

And all Chaldea’s starry mysteries. 

Bel. Monarch! respect them. 

Sar. Oh! for that — I love them.* 

i love to watch them in the deep blue vault, 
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And to compare them with my Mjrrrha’s eyes; 

I love to see their rays redoubled in 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates* wave, 

As the light breeze of midnight crisps the broad 
And rolling water, sighing through the sedg(‘8 
Which fringe his bar^is ; but whether they may be 
Gods , as some say , or the abodes of gods, 

As others hold , or simply lamps of niglit, 

Worlds, or the lights of worlds, I know nor care not. 
There’s something sweet in my uncertainty 
1 would not change for your Chaldean lore ; 

Besides, I know of these all clay can know 
Of aught above it, or below it — nothing. 

I see their brilliancy and feel their beauty — 

When they shine on my grave 1 shall know neither. 

Bel. ¥ or neither y sire, any better. 

Sar. 1 will wait, 

If it 80 please you, pontifl', for that knowledge. 

In the mean time receive your sword, and know 
That I prefer your service militant 
Unto your ministry — not loving either. 

Sal. (aside). His lusts have made him mad. Then must 1 
save him, 

Spite of himself. 

Sar. Please you to hear me, Satraps I 

And chiefly thou, iny priest, because I doubt thee 
More than the soldier; and would doubt thee all 
Wert thou not half a warrior: let us part 
In peace — I’ll not say pardon — which must be 
Earn’d by the guilty; this I’ll not pronounce ye. 

Although upon this breath of mine depends 
Your own; and, deadlier for ye, on my fears. 

But fear not — for that 1 am soft, not fearful — 

And so live on. Were I the thing some think me, 

Your heads would now be dripping the last drops 
Of their attainted gore from the high gates 
Of this our palace, into the dry dust, 
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Their onlj portion of the coveted kingdom 
They woiidd be crown’d to reign o’er — let that pasi. 

As I have said, I will not deem ye guilty, 

Nor doom ye guiltless. Albeit better men 
Than ye or I stand ready to arraign you; 

And should I leave your fate to sterner judges, 

And proofs of all kinds , I might sacrifice 
Two men, who, whatsoe’er they now are , were 
Once honest Ye are free, sirs. 

Arh. Sire, this clemency — 

Bel. {interrupting Mm). Is worthy of yourself and, although 
innocent, 

We thank — 

Sar. Priest ! keep your thanksgivings for Belus ; 

His ofi'spring needs none. 

Bel. But being innocent — 

Sar. Be silent - Guilt is loud. If ye are loyal, 

Ye are injured men, and should be sad, not grateful. 

Bel. So we should be , were justice always done 
By earthly power omnipotent; but innocence 
Must oft receive her right as a mere favour. 

Sar. That’s a good sentence for a homily. 

Though not for this occasion. Prithee keep it 
To plead thy sovereign’s cause before his people. 

Bel. I trust there is no cause. 

Sar. No cause , perhaps ; 

But many causers: — if ye meet with such 
In tlic exercise of your inquisitive function 
On earth , or should you read of it in heaven 
In some mysterious twinkle of the stars, 

Which are your chronicles, I pray you note, 

That there are worse things betwixt earth and heaven 
Than him who ruleth many and slays none ; 

And, hating not himself, yet loves his fellows 
Enough to spare even those who would not spare him 
Were they once masters — but that’s doubtful. Satraps! 
Your swords and persons are at liberty 
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To use them as ye will— but from this hour 
*1 hare no call for either. Salemenes ! 

Follow me. 

[Exeunt Sabdakap^us, SALKiiENBS, andihel^ain^ jrc. 
leaving Abbacsb and Belbbbb. 

Arb* Beleses!^ 

Bel Now, what think you? 

Arb. That we are lost 

Bel. That we have won the kingdom. 

Arb. What? thus suspected — with the sword slung o’er us 
But by a single hair, and that still wavering, 

To be blown down by his imperious breath 
Which spared us — why, I know not. 

Bel. Seek not why ; 

But let us profit by the interval. 

The hour is still our own — our power the same — 

The night the same we destined. He hath changed 
Nothing except our ignorance of all 
Suspicion into such a certainty 
As must make madness of delay, 

Arb. And yet — 

Bel. What, doubting still? 

Arb. He spared our lives, nay, more, 

Saved them from Salemencs. 

Bel. And how long 

Will he so spare? till the first drunken minute. 

Arb. Or sober, rather. Yet he did it nobly; 

Gave royally what we had forfeited 
Basely — 

Bel. Say bravely. 

Arb. Somewhat of both, perhaps. 

But it has touch’d me, and, whate’er betide, 

1 will no further on. 

Bel. And lose the world I 

Arb. Lose any thing except my own esteem. 

Bel. 1 blush that we should owe our lives to such 
A king of distafis I 
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Arh, But no less we owe them; 

And 1 should blush far more to take the grantor's! 

Bel, Thou may’st endure whate’er thou wilt — the stars 
Hare written otherwise. 

Arb, Though they came down, 

And marshall’d me the way in all their brightness, 

I would not follow. 

Bel. This is weakness — worse 

Than a scared beldam’s dreaming of the dead, 

And waking in the dark. — Go to — go to. 

Arb. Metbought he look’d like Nimrod as lie sjiokc. 
Even as the proud imperial statue stands 
Jjooking the monarch of the kings around it, 

And sways, while they but ornament, the temple. 

Bd. I told you that you had too much despised him, 
And that there was some royalty within him — 

What then? he is the nobler foe. 

Arh. But we 

'i'ho meaner, — Would he had not spared us! 

Bel. So — 

Wouldst thou be sacrificed thus readily? 

Arb. No - but it had been better to have died 
'I'han live ungrateful, 

ild. Oh, the souls of some men! 

'riiou wouldst digest what some call treason, and 
Fools treaclu'ry — and, behold, upon the sudden, 

Because for something or for nothing, this 
Hash revidlcr steps, ostentatiously, 

*Twixt thee and Salcmencs, thou art turn’d 
Into — what shall 1 say? — SardanapaUis ! 

1 know no name more ignominious. 

Arh. But 

An hour ago, who dared to term mo such 
Had held his life but lightly -as it is, 

1 must forgive you , even as he forgave u« — 

Semirainis herself would not have done it. 
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BeL No — the queen liked no gharers of tbe kingdom, 
Not even a husband. 

Arb. I must serve him truly — 

BeL And humbly? . 

Arh. No, sir, proudly — being honest. 

1 shall be nearer thrones than you to heaven ; 

And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty. 

You may do your own deeming — you have codes, 

And mysteries, and corollaries of 

Right and wrong, which I lack for my direction, 

And must pursue but what a plain heart teaches. 

And now you know me. 

BeL Have you finish’d? 

Arh. Yes - 

With you. 

BeL And would, perhaps, botray as well 
As quit me? 

Arh. That’s a sacerdotal thought 

And not a soldier’s. 

BeL Be it what you will — 

Truce with these wranglings, and but hear me. 

Arh. No — 

I’here is more peril in your subtle spirit 
Than in a phalanx. 

BeL If it must be 80 — 

rn oil alone. 

Arb. Alone ! 

BeL Thrones hold but one. 

Arb. But this is fill’d. 

BeL With worse than vacancy — 

A despised monarch. Look to it, Arbacea; 

I have still aided, cherish’d, loved, and urged you; 

Was willing even to serve you, in the hope 
To serve and save Assyria. Heaven itself 
Seem’d to consent, and all events were friendly, 

Even to the last, till that your spirit shrunk 
Into a shallow softness ; but now, rather 
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Than see my country languish, I will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant, 

Or one or both, for sometimes both are one; 

And if 1 wiu, Arbaces is my servant. 

Arh, Your servant! 

Bel. Why not? better than be slave, 

The pardonM slave of she Sardanapalus! 

Enter Pania. 

Pan. My lords, I bear an order from the king. 

Arb. It is obey’d ere spoken. 

Bel. Notwithstanding, 

Let’s hear it. 

Pan. Forthwith , on this very night, 

Kepair to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. 

Bel. With our troops? 

Pan. My order is unto the satraps and 
Their household train. 

Arb. But — 

Bel. It must be obey’d: 

Say, we depart. 

Pan. My order is to see you 

Depart, and not to bear your answer. 

Bel. (aside). Ay! 

Well, sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Pan. I will retire to marshal forth the guard 
Of honour which befits your rank, and wait 
Your leisure, so that it the hour exceeds not. lExU Pania. 
Bel. Now then obey ! 

Arb. Doubtless. 

Bel. Yes, to the gates 

That grate tlie palace , which is now our prison — 

No further. 

Arb. Thou bast harp’d the truth indeed! 

The realm itself, in all its wide extension. 

Yawns dungeons at each step for thee and me. 
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Bel, Graves! 

Ai'b. If 1 thought so, this good sword sb^iuld dig 
One more than mine. 

Bel, It shall have work enough. 

Let me hope better than thou augurest; 

At present, let us hence as best we may. 

Thou dost agree with me in understanding 
This order as a sentence? 

Arb, Why, what other 

Interpretation should it bear? it is 
The very policy of orient monarchs — 

Pardon and poison — favours and a sword — 

A distant voyage , and an eternal sleep. 

How many satraps in his father’s time — 

For he I own is, or at least wasy bloodless — 

Bel. But will not, can not be so now. 

Arb. I doubt it. 

How many satraps have I seen set out 
in bis sire’s day for mighty vice-royalties, 

Whose tombs are on their path ! 1 know not how, 

But they all sicken’d by the way, it was 
So long and heavy. 

Bel. Let us but regain 

The free air of the city, and we ll shorten 
The journey. 

Arb. ’Twill be shorten’d at the gates, 

Jt may be. 

Bel. No; they hardly will risk tliat. 

They mean us to die privately, but not 
Within the palace or the city walls, 

Where we are known, and may have i)arti8an8: 

If they had meant to slay us here, we were 
No longer with the living. Let us hence. 

Arb. If I but thought he did not mean my life — 

Bel. Fool! hence — what else should despotism alarm'd 
Mean? Let us but rejoin our troops, and march. 

Arb. Towards our provinces? 
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Bel. No; towards your kingdom. 

There’s time, there’s heart, and hope, and power and means, 
Which their half measures leave us in full scope. — 

Away! 

Arh. And I even yet repenting must 
Kelapse to guilt ! 

Bel. Self-defence is a virtue. 

Sole bulwark of all right. Away, I say ! 

Let’s leave this place, the air grows thick and choking, 

And the walls have a scent of night-shade — hence! 

Let us not leave them time for further council. 

Our quick departure proves our civic zeal; 

Our quick departure hinders our good escort, 

The worthy Pania, from anticipating 
The orders of some parasangs from hence: 

Nay, there’s no other choice, but - hence, I say. 

\Exit with Arbaces, who follows reluctantly. 

Enter Sardanapalus and Salemenes. 

Sar. Well, all is remedied, and without bloodshed, 
That worst of mockeries of a remedy ; 

Wc are now secure by these men’s exile. 

Sal. Yes, 

As he who treads on flowers is from the adder 
Twined round their roots. 

Sar. Why, what wouldst have me doV 

Sal. Undo what you have done. 

Sar. Revoke my pardon? 

Sal. Replace the crown now tottering on your temples. 
Sar. That were tyrannical. 

Sal. But sure. 

Sar. We are so. 

What danger can tliey work upon the frontier? 

Scd. They are not there yet— never should they be so, 
Were I well listen’d to. 

Sar. Nay, I haue listen’d 

Impartially to thee — why not to them? 
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Sal. You may know that hereafter; as it is^ 

1 take my leave to order forth the guai i. 

Sar. And you will join ub at the banquet? 

Sal. Sire, 

Dispense with me — I am no wassmler: 

Command me in all service save the Bacchant’s. 

Sar. Nay, but ’tis fit to revel now and then. 

Sal. And fit that some should watch for those who revel 
Too oft. Am I permitted to depart? 

Sar. Yes — Stay a moment, my good Salemenes, 

My brother, my best subject, better prince 

Than I am king. You should have been the monarch, 

And I — 1 know not what, and care not; but 

Think not I am insensible to all 

Thine honest wisdom , and thy rough yet kind, 

Though oft reproving, sufferance of my follies. 

If I have spared these men against thy counsel. 

That is, their lives — it is not that I doubt 

The advice was sound; but, let them live: we will not 

(’avil about their lives — so let them mend them. 

Their banishment will leave me still sound sleep, 

Which their death had not left me. 

Sal. Thus you run 

The risk to sleep for ever, to save traitors— 

A moment’s pang now changed for years of crime. 

Still let them be made quiet. 

Sar. Tempt me not: 

My word is past. 

Sal. But it may be recall’d. 

Sar. ’Tis royal. 

Sal. And should therefore be decisive. 

This half indulgence of an exile serves 
But to provoke — a pardon should be full, 

Or it is none. 

Sar. And who persuaded me 

After I had repeal'd them , or at least 
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Only dismiss’d them from our presence, who 
Urged me to send them to their satrapies? 

SaL True; that I had forgotten ; that is, sire, 

If they e’er reach’d their satrapies— why, then, 

Reprove me more for my advice. 

Sar, And if 

They do not reach them — look to it! — in safety. 

In safety, mark me — and security — 

Look to thine own. 

Sal. Permit me to depart ; 

Their safety shall be cared for. 

Sar. Get thee hence , then ; 

And , prithee , think more gently of thy brother. 

Sal. Sire, I shall ever duly serve my sovereign. 

[Exit Salemenks. 

Sar. (soliLs). That man is of a temper too severe ; 

Hard but as lofty as the rock, and free 
From all the taints of common earth — while I 
Am softer clay, impregnated with flowers : 

Hut as our mould is, must the produce be. 

If 1 have err’d this time, ’tis on the side 
Where en-or sits most lightly on that sense 
I know not what to call it: but it reckons 
With me ofttimes for pain, and sometimes pleasure; 

A spirit which seems placed about my heart 
’J'o count its throbs, not quicken them, and ask 
Questions which mortal never dared to ask me, 

Kor Baal, though an oracular deity — 

Albeit his marble face majestical 
Frowns as the shadows of the evening dim 
His brows to changed expression , till at times 
1 think the statue looks in act to speak. 

Away with these vain thoughts, I will be joyous — 

And here comes Joy’s truo her^d. 

EtUer Myrrha. 

^fyr. King ! the sky 

Is overcast, and musters muttering thunder, 
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In clouds that seem approaching fast, and show 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest. 

Will you then quit the palace? 

iS'ar. Tempest, say’stthou? 

Myr. Ay, my good lord. 

Sar. For my own part, I should be 

Not ill content to vary the smooth scene, 

And watch the warring elements; but this 
Would little suit the silken garments and 
Smooth faces of our festive friends. Say, Myrrh a, 

Art thou of those who dread the roar of clouds? 

Myr, In my own country we respect their voices 
As auguries of Jove. 

Sar. Jove ! — ay, your Baal — 

Ours also has a property in thunder, 

And ever and anon some falling bolt 
Proves his divinity, — and yet sometimes 
Strikes his own altars. 

Myr, That were a dread omen. 

Sar, Yes — for the priests. Well, we will not go forth 
Beyond the palace walls to-night, but make 
Our feast within. 

Myr. Now, Jove be praised! that he 

Hath heard the prayer thou wouldst not hear. The gods 
Are kinder to thee than thou to thyself, 

And flash this storm between thee and thy foes, 

To shield thee from them. 

Sar. Child , if there be peril, 

Methinks it is the same within these walls 
As on the river’s brink. 

Myr. Not so ; these walls 

Are high and strong, and guarded. Treason has 
To penetrate through many a winding way, 

And massy portal ; but in the pavilion 
There is no bulwark. 

Sar. No, nor in the palace. 

Nor in the fortress, nor upon the top 
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Of cloud-fcnced Caucasus, where the eagle sits 
Nested in pathless clefts, if treachery be: 

Even as the arrow finds the airy king, 

The steel will reach the earthly. But be calm: 

The men , or innocent or guilty, are 
Banish'd , and far upon their way. 

Myr. They live, then? 

Sar. So sanguinary? Thoxtl 
Myr, 1 would not shrink 

From just infliction of due pimishment 
On those who seek your life: wer’t otherwise, 

I should not merit mine. Besides, you heard 
The princely Salemcnes. 

Sar. This is strange ; 

'I'he gentle and the austere are both against me. 

And urge me to revenge. 

Myr. ’Tis a Greek virtue, 

Sar, But not a kingly one — I’ll none ou’t; or 
If ever 1 indulge in’t, it shall be 
With kings — my equals. 

Myr. These men sought to be so. 

Sar. Myrrha, this is too feminine, and springs 
From fear — 

Myr. For you. 

Sar. No matt<*r, still ’tie fear. 

1 have observed your sex, once roused to wrath. 

Are timidly vindictive to a pitch 
Of perseverance, which I would net copy. 

1 thought you were exempt from this, as from 
The childish helplessness of Asian women. 

Myr. My lord , I am no boaster of my love, 

Nor of my attributes^ I have shared your spleudour 
And will partake your fortunes. You may live 
To find one slave more true than subject myriads: 

But this tlie gods avert I 1 am content 
To be beloved on trust for what 1 feel, 
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Rather than prore it to you in your grieft, 

Which might not yield to any cares ol mine. 

Sar, Grief cannot come where perfect love exists, 

Except to heighten it, and vanish from 
That which it could not scare away. Let’s in — 

The hour approaches, and we must prepare 
To meet the invited guests who grace feast. 

[l£xcunL 


ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

7'/ie Hall of ike Palace illuminated — Sardanapalus and his 
Guests at Table. — A Storm without^ and Thunder occasionally 
heard during the Banquet. 

Sar. Fill full! why this is as it should be: here 
Is my true realm, amidst bright eyes and faces 
Happy as fair! Here sorrow cannot reach. 

Zam. Nor elsewhere — where the king is, pleasure sparkles. 
Sar. Is not this better now than Nimrod’s huntings, 

Or my wild grandam’s chase in search of kingdoms 
She could not keep when conquer’d? 

Alt. Mighty though 

They were, as all thy royal line have been, 

Yet none of those who went before have reach’d 

The acmd of Sardana}>alu8, who 

Has placed his joy in peace — the sole true glory. 

Sar. And pleasure, good Altada, to which glory 
Is but the path. What is it that we seek? 

Enjoyment! We have cut the way short to it. 

And not gone tracking it through human ashes, 

Making a grave with every footstep. 

Zam. No *, 

All hearts are happy, and all voices bless 
The king of peace, who holds a world in jubilee. 

Sar. Art sure of that? I have heard otherwise; 

Some say that there be traitors. 
lATd Bfroih V. 


11 
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Zam, Traitors they 

Who dare to say sol — ’Tis impossible. 

What cause? 

Sar. What cause? true, — fill the goblet up ; 

We will not think of them: there are none such, 

Or if there be, they are gone. 

Alt. Guests, to my pledge! 

Down on your knees , and drink a measure to 
The safety of the king — the monarch, say IV 
The god Sardanapalus! 

[Zamks and the Guests kneel and exclaim — 
Mightier than 

His father Baal, the god Sardanapalus! 

[It thunders as they kneel; some start up in confusiun. 
Zam. Why do you rise, my friends? in that strong peal 
11 is father gods consented, 

Myr. Menaced, rather. 

King, wilt thou bear this mad impiety? 

Sar. Impiety! — nay, if the sires who reign’d 
Before me can be gods, I’ll not disgrace 
'Fheir lineage. But arise, my pious friends; 

Hoard your devotion for the thuuderer there; 

I seek but to be loved, not worshipp’d. 

Alt Both — 

Both you must ever be by all true subjects. 

Sar. M(^thinks the thunders still increase; it is 
An awful night. 

Myr. Oh yes, for those who have 

No palace to protect tlieir worshippers. 

Sar. That's true, my Myrrha; and could 1 convert 
My realm to one wide shelter for the wretched, 

I’d do it. 

hhpr. Thou’rt no god , then , not to be 
Able to work a will so good and general, 

As thy wish would imply. 

Sar. 

Who can, and do not? 


And your gods , then, 
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Myr. Do not speak of that, 

Lest we provoke them. 

Sar, True, they lo\e not censure 

Letter than mortals. Friends, a thought has struck me: 
Were there no temples, would there, think yr, be 
Air worshippers? that is, when it is angry, 

And pelting as even now. 

Myr. The Persian prays 

Upon his mountain. 

Sar. Yes, when tlie sun shines. 

Myr. And I would ask if this your palace were 
Unroofd and desolate, how many flatterers 
Would lick the dust in which the king lay low? 

Alt. The fair Ionian is loo sarcastic 
Upon a nation whom she knows not well; 

The Assyrians know no pleasure but tlu ir king’s, 

And homage is their pride. 

Sar. Nay, pardon, guests, 

Tlie fair Greek’s readiness of speech. 

Alt. IWdonl sire 

We honour her of all things next to thee. 

Hark! what was that? 

Zam. That! nothing but the jar 

Of distant portals shaken by the wind. 

l/t. It sounded like the clash of — hark again 
Zam. The big rain pattering on the roof. 

Sar. No more. 

Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in order? 

Sing me a song of Sappho, her, thou know’st, 

Who in thy country threw — 

Enter Panii, with his sword and garments bloody.^ and disordered. 
'Ihe Guests rise in confusion. 

Pan. {to the Guards). Look to the portals; 

And with your best sjpeed to the walls without. 

'iour arms! To arms! The king’s in danger. Monarch I 
Excuse this haste, — ’tis faith. 


17 * 
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Sar, Speak on. 

Pan. It is 

As Salemenes fear’d; the faithless satraps — 

Sar, You are wounded— give some wine. Take breath, 
good Pania. 

Pan. ’Tis nothing — a mere flesh wound. I am worn 
More with my speed to warn my sovereign, 

Than hurt in his defence. 

Myr. Well, sir, the rebels? 

Pan. Soon as Arbaces and Belesea reach’d 
Tlieir stations in the city, they refused 
To march ; and on my attempt to use the power 
Which I was delegated with, they call’d 
Upon their troops, who rose in fierce defiance. 

Myr. All? 

Pan. Too many. 

Sar. Spare not of thy free speech, 

To spare mine ears the truth. 

Pan. My own slight guard 

Were faithful, and what’s left of it is still so. 

Myr. And are these all the force still faithful? 

Pan. No — 

The Bactrians, now led on by Salemenes, 

Who even then was on his way, still urged 
By strong suspicion of the Median chiefs, 

Are numerous, and make strong head against 
The rebels, fighting inch by inch, find forming 
An orb around the palace , where they mean 
To centre all their force, and save the king. 

(He hesitates.) I am charged to — 

Myr. *Tii no time for hesitation. 

Pan. Prince SAlemencs doth implore the king 
To arm himself, although but for a moment, 

And show himself unto the soldiers: his^ 

Sole presence in this instant might do liibre 
Than hosts can do in his behalf. 
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Sar, What, ho! 

My armour there. 

Afyr. And wilt thou? 

Sar, Will I not? 

Ho, there! — but aeek not for the buckler: ’tis 
Too heavy: — a light cuirass and my sword. 

Where are the rebels? 

Pan, Scarce a furlong’s length 

From the outward ‘wall the fiercest conflict rages. 

Sar, Then I may charge on horseback. Sfero , ho I 
Order my horse out. — There is space enough 
Even in our courts, and by the outer gate, 

To marshal half the horsemen of Arabia. 

[Exit Sfero for the armour. 

Myr, How I do love thee! 

Sar, I ne’er doubted it 

Myr. But now I know thee. 

Sar. (to his Attendant). Bring down my spear too, — 
Where’s Salemenes? 

Pan. Where a soldier should be, 

In the thick of the fight. 

Sar. Then hasten to him — Is 

The path still open, and communication 
Left ’twixt the palace and the phalanx? 

Pan, ’Twas 

When 1 late left him , and I have no fear ; 

Our troops were steady, and the phalanx form’d. 

Sar. Tell him to spare his person for the present, 

And that 1 will not spare my own — and say, 

I come. 

Pan. There’s victory in the very word. [Exit Pania. 
Sar. Altada — Zames — forth, and arm ye ! There 
Is all in readiness in the armoury. 

See that the women arc bestow’d in safety 
In the remote apartments : let a guard 
Be set before them , with strict charge to quit 
The post but with their lives — command it, Zames. 
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Altada, arm yourself, and return here; 

Your post is near our person. 

{Exeunt Zamss, Altada, and all save Myrbha. 

Enter Sfebo and others with the King's Arms , ^c. 

Sfe. Kiug ^ yom armour. 

Sar, ( arming himself). Give me the cuirass — so : my 
baldric ; now 

My sword: I had forgot the helm — where is it? 

That’s well — no, ’tis too heavy: you mistake, too - 
It was not this 1 meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. 

Sfe. Sire, I deem’d 

That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath — and trust me, 

This is of better metal , though less rich. 

Sar. You deem’d! Are you too turn’d a rebel? Fellow! 
Your part is to obey: return, and — no- 
il Is too late — I will go forth without it. 

Sfe. At least, wear this. 

Sar. Wear Caucasus! why, ’tis 

A mountain on my temples. 

Sfe. Sire , the meanest 

Soldier goes not forth thus exposed to battle. 

All men will recognise you — for the storm 

Has ceased, and fiie moon breaks forth in her brightness. 

Sar. 1 go forth to be recognised , and thus 
Shall be 80 sooner. Now — iny spear! I’m arm’d. 

{In going stops short , and turns to Sfero. 
Sfero — I had forgotten — bring the mirror. 

Sfe. The mirror, sire? 

Sar. Yes, sir, of polish'd brass, 

Brought from the spoils of India — but be speedy. 

[Exit Sfero. 

Sar. Myrrha, retire unto a place of safety. 

Why went you not forth with the other damsels? 

Afyr. Because my place is here. 
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And when I am gone — 


Sar, 

Myr, I follow. 

Sar, You! to battled 

Myr, if it were so, 

’Twere not the first Greek girl had trod the path. 
1 will await here your return. 

Sar. The place 

Is spacious, and the first to be sought out, 

If they prevail; and, if it be so. 

And I return not — 


Myr. Still we meet again. 

Sar. How? 

Myr. In the spot where all must meet at last — 
In Hades! if there be, as I believe, 

A shore beyond the Styx: and if there be not, 

In ashes. 

Sar. Darest thou so much? 


t Myr. I dare all things 

fexcept survive what I have loved , to be 
A rebers booty: forth, and do your bravest. 


Re-enter Sfebo with the mirror. 

Sar. {looking at himself). This cuirass fits me well, the 
baldric better. 

And the helm not at all. Methinks I seem 

[Flings away the helmet after trying it again. 
Passing well in these toys; and now to prove tiicm. 

Altada! Where’s Altada? 

^ Sfe. Waiting, sire, 

Without: he has your shield in readiness. 

Sar. True ; I forgot he is my shield-bearer 
lly right of blood , derived from age to age. 

Myrrha, embrace me; — yet once more — once more- 
Hove me, whate’er betide. My chiefest glory 
Shall be to make me worthier of your love. 

Myr. Go forth, and conquer! 

[Exeunt Sa»danapaw;i and Sfeeo. 
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Now, I am alone. 

All are gone forth , and of that all how few 
Perhaps return. Let him but vanquish , and 
Me perish! If he vanquish not, I perish; 

For I will not outlive him. He has wound 
About my heart, I know not how nor why. 

Not for that he is king; for now his kingdom 
Rocks underneath his throne, and the earth yawns 
To yield him no more of it than a grave ; 

And yet I love him more. Oh, mighty Jove ! 

Forgive this monstrous love for a barbarian, 

Who knows not of Olympus! yes , 1 love him 
Now, now, far more than — Hark — to the war shout! 
Methinks it nears me. If it should be so, 

draws forth a small clal. 

This cunning Colchian poison, which my father 
Learn’d to compound on Euxine shores, and taught me 
How to preserve, shall free me! It had freed me 
Long ere ihie hour, but that I loved, until 
j I half forgot I was a slave: — where all 
Are slaves save one, and proud of servitude, 

So they are served in turn by something lower 
In the degree of bondage, we forget 
That shackles worn like ornaments no less 
Are chains. Again that shout! and now the clash 
Of arms — and now — and now — 

Enter Altadi. 

Alt, Ho, Sfero, ho! 

Afyr. He is not here; what wouldst thou with him? How 
Goes on the conflict? 

Alt. Dubiously and fiercely. 

Myr. And the king? 

Alt. Like a king. 1 must find Sfero, 

And bring him a new spear and his own helmet. 

He fights till now bare-headed, and by far 
Too much exposed. The soldiers knew his face, 
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And the foe too ; and in the moon*8 broad light, 

His silk tiara and his flowing haii 
Make him a mark too royal. Every arrow 
Is pointed at the fair hair and fair features, 

And the broad fiUet which crowns both. 

Myr. Ye gods, 

Who fulminate o’er my father’s land, protect him! 

Were you sent by the king? 

Alt, By Salemenes, 

Who sent me privily upon this charge, 

Without the knowledge of the careless sovereign 
The king! the king fights as he revels! ho! 

\Vhat, Sferol I will seek the armomy — 

He must be there. fjSr// A ltada 

Myr. ’Tis no dishonour > no — 

’Tis no dishonour to have loved this man. 

1 almost wish now, what I never wish’d 
Ik'tore, that he were Grecian. Jf Alcides 
Were shamed in wearing Lydian Omphalc’s 
She-garb, and wielding her vile distafi*; surely 
He, who springs up a Hercules at once, 

Nursed in eff'eininate arts from youth to manhood, 

And rushes from the banquet to the battle. 

As though it were a bed of love, deserves 
That a Greek girl should be his paramour, 

And a Greek bard his minstrel , a Greek tomb 
His monument. How goes the strife, sir? 

Enter an Officer. 

Officer. Lost, 

Lost almost past recovery. Zames ! Where 
Is Zames? 

Myr. Posted with the guard appointed 
To watch before the apartment of the women. [Exit Officer. 

Myr. {sola). He’s gone ; and told no more than that all’s 
lost! 

What need have I to know more? In those words, 

Those little words , a kingdom and a king, 
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A line of thirteen ages , and the lives 
Of thousands , and the fortune of all left 
With life, are merged; and I, too, with the great, 
Like a small bubble breaking with the wave 
Which bore it, shall be nothing. At the least, 

My fate is in my keeping: no proud victor 
Shall count me with his spoils. 

Enter Pania. 

Pan. Away with me, 

Myrrha, without delay; we must not lose 
A moment — all that’s left us now. 

Myr. The king ? 

Pan. Sent me here to conduct you hence, beyond 
Tlie river, by a secret passage. 

Myr. Then 

He lives — 

l*an. And charged me to secure your life, 

And beg you to live on for his sake, till 
He can rejoin you. 

Myr. Will he Ihen give way V 

Pan. Not till the last. Still, still he does whate’er 
Despair can do ; and step by step disputes 
The very palac(!. 

Myr. They are here , then : — ay, 

• Their shouts come ringing through the ancient halls. 
Never profaned by rebel echoes till 
This fatal night. Farewell, Assyria’s line! 

Farewell to all of Nimrod ! Even the name 
Is now no more. 

Pan. Away with me — away! 

Myr. No: I’ll die here! — Away, and tell your king 
1 loved him to the last. 

Enter SiBnASAPALus and Sax.£he3(E3 \cith. Soldiers. Pania 
Mvrrha, and ranges himself with them. 

Sar. »Since it is thus, 

Well die where we were bom ~ in our own halls. 
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Serry your ranks— stand firm. I have despatch'd 
A trusty satrap for the guard of Zanies, 

All fresh and faithful; they’ll be here anon. 

All is not over. — Pania, look to Myrrha. 

[Pania retur/u towards Myriuia. 
SaL We have breathing time ; yet once more charge, my 
friends — 

One for Assyria! 

Sar. Rather say for Bactria! 

My faithful Bactrians , I will henceforth be 
King of your nation, and we’ll hold together 
This realm as province. 

Hark! they come — they come. 

Enter Beleses and Abjuces with the Rehefs. 

Set on, we have them in the toil. Charge! charge! 
On! on! — Heaven fights for us, and with us — On! 
[Tfiey charge the King and Sai.emenes with their TroopSy 
who defend thcmselres till the Arrival ()/*Zame8, with 
the Guard before mentioned. The Rebels arc then 
drwen offy and pursued by Salewenks, ^c. As the 
King is going to join the pur suit y Beleses crosses him* 
Rel. Ho! tyrant — /will end this war. 

Sar. hiven so, 

My warlike priest, and precious prophet, and 
Grateful and trusty subject: — yield, i pray thee. 

1 would reserve thee for a fitter doom, 

Rather than dip my hands in holy blood. 

Bel. Thine hour is come, 

Sar. No, thine. — I’ve lately read, 

U'hough but a young astrologer, the stars; 

And ranging round the zodiac , found thy fate 
In the sign of the Scorpion, which proclaims 
That thou wilt now be crush’d* 

Bd, But not by thee. 

[They fight; Belesks it vjmnded and dUatmed 


SaL 

Arb. 

Bel. 
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Sar, (ramng 1d$ sword to despatch him , exclaims ) — 

Now call upon thy planets, will they shoot 
From the sky to preserve their seer and credit? 

\A party of Rebels enter and rescue Beleses. They 
assail the King^ who, in turn, is rescued by a Parly 
of his Soldiers, who drive the Rebels off. 

The villain was a prophet after all. 

Upon them — ho ! there -- victory is ours. [Exit in pursuit. 
Myr, (to Pan.) Pursue! Why stand’s! thou here, and 
leaves! the ranks 

Of fellow-soldiers conquering without thee? 

Pan. The king’s command was not to quit thee. 

Myr. Me! 

Think not of me — a single soldier’s arm 
Must not be wanting now. I ask no guard, 

1 need no guard: what, with a world at stake, 

Keep watch upon a woman? Hence, I say, 

Or thou art shamed! Nay, then, J will go forth, 

A feeble female , ’midst their desperate strife. 

And bid thee guard me there — where thou shouldst shield 
Tliy sovereign. [Exit Myrrha. 

Pan. Yet stay, damsel! She is gone. 

If aught of ill betide her, better 1 
Had lost my life. Sardanapalus holds her 
Far dearer than his kingdom, yet he fights 
For that too ; and can I do loss than he. 

Who never flash’d a scimitar till now? 

Myrrha, return, and 1 obey you, though 

In disobedience to the monarch. [Exit Pania, 

Enter Altada and Sfebo by an opposite door. 

Alt. Myrrha! 

What, gone? yet she was here when the fight raged 
And Pallia also. Can aught have befallen them? 

Sfe. 1 saw both safe, when late the rebels fied: 

They probably are but retired to make 
Their way back to the harem. 
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Alt, li the king 

Prove victor, as it seems even now ne m»ist, 

And miss his own Ionian, we are doom'd 
To worse than captive rebels. 

Sfe. Let us trace them ; 

She cannot be fled far; and, found, she makes 
A richer prize to our soft sovereign 
Than his recover’d kingdom. 

Alt, Baal himself 

Ne’er fought more fiercely to win empire, than 
His silken son to save it: he defies 
All auguiy of foes or friends; and like 
The close and sultry summer’s day, which bodes 
A twilight tempest, bursts forth in such thunder 
As sweeps the air and deluges the earth. 

The man’s inscrutable. 

. Sfe, Not more than others. 

[ All are the sons of circumstance: away — 

Let’s seek the slave out, or prepare to be 

Tortured for his infatuation , and 

Condemn’d without a crime. I 

Enter Salemknbs and Soldiers,, i'c. 

Sal, The triumph is 

Flattering : they are beaten backward from the palace, 
Aiivl we have open’d regular access 
To the troops station’d on the other side 
Kuphrates, who may still be true; nay, must be, 

When they hear of our victory. But where 
Is the chief victor? where’s the king? 

SAJir»ANAPALU8 , cumsuis^ 4*c. awd MyaKUA. 

Sar, Here , brother. 

Sal, Unhurt, I hope. 

Sar, ^ot quite; but let it pass. 

We’ve clear’d the palace — ^ 

SoL And I trust the city. 
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Our numbers gather: and IVe ordered onward 
A cloud of Parthians, hitherto reserved, 

All fresh and fiery, to be pour’d upon them 
In their retreat, which soon will be a fiight. 

6’ar. It is already, or at least they march’d 
Paster than I could follow with my Bactrians, 

Who spared no speed. I am spent: give me a seat. 

Sal, There stands the throne , sire. 

Sar. ’Tis no place to rest on, 

For mind nor body : let me have a couch, [Iheij place a seat. 
A peasant’s stool, I care not what: so — now 
T breathe more freely. 

Sal. 'i'his great hour has proved 

The brightest and most glorious of your life. 

Sar. And the most tiresome. Where’s my cupbearer? 
Brii^g me some water. 

Sal. {sjmling). ’Tis the first time he 

Ever had such an order : even I, 

Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 

Sar, Blood — doubt less. 

But there’s enough of that shed; as for wine, 

I have Icarn’d to-night the price of the jmre clement: 

Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renew’d, 

With greater strength than the gra]>c ever gave me, 

My charge upon the rebels. Where's the soldier 
Who gave me water in his helmet? 

One of the Guards. Slain, sire! 

An arrow pierced his brain, while, scattering 
The last drops from his helm, he stood in act 
To place it on his brows. 

Sat\ Slain! unrewarded! 

And slain to serve ray thirst: that’s hard, poor slave! 

Had he but lived, 1 would have gorged him with 

Gold: all the gold of earth could ne’er i*cpay 

The pleasure of that draught j for I was parch’d 

As I am now. water --he di-rnks. 
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I live again — from henceforth 
The goblet I reserve for hours of love, 

But war on water. 

Sal. And that bandage, sire, 

Which girds your arm? 

‘S'ar. A scratch from brave Beleses. 

Myr. Oh ! he is wounded ! 

Sar. Not too much of that; 

And yet it feels a little stiff and painful, 

Now I am cooler. 

Myr. You have bound it with — 

Sar. The fillet of my diadem: the first time 
That ornament was ever aught to me, 

Save an incumbrance. 

Myr. (to the Attendants). Summon speedily 
A leech of the most skilful: pray, retire: 

1 will unbind your wound and tend it. 

Sar. Do so, 

For now it throbs sufficiently: but what 
Know’st thou of wounds? yet wherefore do I ask? 
Know’stthou, my brother, where I lighted on 
This minion? 

Sal. Herding with the other females, 

Like frighten’d antelopes. 

Sar. No: like the dam 

Of the young lion , femininely raging, 

(And femininely meaneth furiously, 

Because all passions in excess are female,) 

Against the hunter flying with her cub, 

She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes , the soldiers, 

In the pursuit. 

Indeed 1 

‘S'or. You sec, this night 

Made warriors of more than me. 1 paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek; 
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Her large black eyes , that flash’d through her long hair 
As it stream’d o’er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart; her voice that clove through all the din, 

As a lute’s pierceth through tlie cymbal’s clash, 

Jarr’d but not drown’d by the loud brattling; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own born whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp; — all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 

Como down to hail us hers. 

Sal. {aside). This is too much. 

Again the love-fit’s on him , and all’s lost, 

Unless we turn his thoughts. 

{Aloud.) But pray thee, sire. 
Think of your wound — you said even now ’twas painful. 

Sar. That’s true, too; but I must not think of it. 

Sal. 1 have look’d to all things needful , and will now 
Receive reports of progress made in such 
Orders as 1 had given , and tlum return 
To hear your further pleasure. 

Sar. Be it so. 

Sal. {in retiring). Myrrh a! 

Myr. Brince ! 

Sal. You have shown a soul to-night, 

Which, were he not my sister’s lord — But now 
1 have no time: thou lovest the king? 

Myr. I love 

Sardanapalus. 

Sal. But wouldst have him king still? 

Myr. I would not have him less than what he should be. 

Sal. Well then, to have him king, and yours, and all 
He should, or should not be; to have him /tW, 

Let him not sink back into liuury. 

You have more power upon bis spirit than 
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Wisdom within these walls, Or fip'-cc reVellion 
Raging witlioutr look well that he relapse not. 

Mtfr, There needed not the voice of Salemencs 
I'o urge me on to this: I will not fail. 

All that a woman weakness can — 

Scd. Is power 

Omnipotent o’er such a heart as his : 

Exert it wisely. [Exit Saleusnes. 

Sar. Myrrh a! what, at whispers 

With my stem brother? I shall soon be jealous. 

^fyr. {smiling). You have cause, sire; for on the earth 
there breathes not 

A man more worthy of a woman’s love — 

A soldier’s tmst — a subject’s reverence — 

A king’s esteem — the whole world’s admiration! 

Sar. Praise him , but not so warmly. I must not 
ilear those sweet lips grow eloquent in aught 
rhat throws me into shade; yet you speak truth. 

^fyr. And now retire, to have your wound look’d to. 
Pray, lean on me. 

Sar Yes, love! but not from pain. 

[Exeunt omnes. 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

Sardauapaxus discovered sleeping upon a Couch ^ and occasion 
ally disturbed in his Slumbers, with Mtkhha watching, 

Myr. (sola, gazing). 1 have stolen upon his rest, if rest 
it be, 

Which thus convulses slumber: shall I wake him? 

No, he seems calmer. Oh, thou God of Quiet! 

Whose reign is o’er seal’d eyelids and soft dreams, 

Or deep, deep sleep, so as to be unfathom’d, 

Look like thy brother. Death, —so still — so eUrless — 

For then we are happiest, as it may be, we 
Are happiest of all within the realm 
Lord Byron. V. 
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Of thy stern, silent, and unwakening twin. 

Again he moves— again the play of pain 
Shoots o’er his features, as the sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the blast 
BufBes the autumn leaves, that drooping cling 
Faintly and motionless to their loved boughs. 

1 must awake him — yet not yet: who knows 

Prom what I rouse him? It seems pain; but if 

I quicken him to heavier pain? The fever 

Of this tumultuous night , the grief too of 

His wound , though slight , may cause all this , and shake 

Me more to see than him to sufifcr. No : 

Let Nature use her own maternal means, — 

And I await to second , not disturb her. 

Sar. (awakening). Not so — althoughyc multiplied the stars, 
And gave them to me as a realm to share 
From you and with you! I would not so purchase 
The empire of eternity. Hence — hence — 

Old hunter of the earliest brutes ! and ye, 

Who hunted fellow-creatures as if brutes ! 

Once bloody mortals — and now bloodier idols, 

If your priests lie not! And thou, ghastly beldame! 
Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling on 
The carcasses of InUe — away! away! 

Where am I? W'here the spectres? Where— No — that 
Is no false phantom : I should know it ’midst 
All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 
From tlieir black gulf to daunt the living. Myrrha! 

Myr. Alas! thou art pale, and on thy brow the drops 
Gather like night dew. My beloved, hush — 

Calm thee. Thy speech seems of another world, 

And thou art lord of this. Be of good cheer; 

All will go well. 

Sar, Thy hand — so — ’tis thy hand ; 

’Tis flesh; grasp— clasp— yet closer, till I feel 
Myself that which I was. 
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Myr. At leaet kaov me 

For what 1 am, and ever must be -thine. 

Sar. I know it now. I know this life again. 

Ah, Myrrha! I have been where we shsH be. 

Myr. My lord ! 

Sar. I’ve beer, i' the ^rave — where worms are lords, 

.And kings are — But I did not deem it soj 
I thought ’twas nothing. 

Myr. So it is ; except 

Unto the timid, who anticipate 
Thiit which may never be. 

Sar. Oh, Myrrha! if 

Sleep shows such things, what may not death disclose? 

Myr. I know no evil death can show, which life 
lias not already shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore where mind survives, ’twill be as mind, 

All unincorporate : or if there flits 
A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay, 

Which btalks, methinks between our souls and heaven, 
And fetters us to earth — at least the phantom, 

Wbate’er it have to fear, will not fear death. 

Sar. 1 fear it not; but I have felt — have seen — 

A legion of the dead. 

Myr. And so have I. 

The dust we tread upon was once alive, 

And wretched. But proceed: what hast thou seen? 

Speak it, ’twill lighten thy dimm’d mind. 

Sar. Methought— 

Myr. y et pause , thou art tired — in pain — exhausted ; all 
Which can impair Wh strength and spirit: s*iek 
Rather to sleep again. 

Sar. Not now — I would not 

Dream ; though I know it now to be a dream 
AVhat 1 have dreamt: — and caust thou bear to bear it? 

Myr. 1 can bear all things, dreams of life or death, 

18 * 
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Which I participate with you in semblance 
Or full reality. 

Sar. And this look’d real, 

I tell you : after that these eyes were open, 

I saw them in their flight — for then they fled. 

Myr, Say on. 

Sar. I saw, that is , I dream’d myself 

Here — here — even where we are, guests as we were, 
Myself a host that deem’d himself but guest. 

Willing to equal all in social freedom \ 

Hut, on my right hand and my left, instead 
Of thee and Zames , and our custom’d meeting, 

Was ranged on my left hand a haughty, dark. 

And deadly face — I could not recognise it. 

Yet I had seen it, though I knew not where: 

ITie features were a giant’s , and the eye 
Was still, yet lighted; his long locks curl’d down 
On his vast bust , whence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft-heads feather’d from the eagle’s wing, 

That peep’d up bristling through his serpent hair. 

1 invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Hetween us, but he answer’d not— 1 fill’d it — 

He took it not, but stared upon me, till 
1 trembled at the fix’d glare of his eye : 

1 frown’d upon him as a king should frown — 

He frown’d not iu his turn , but look’d upon me 
With the same aspect, which appall’d me more. 

Because it changed not; and I turn’d for refuge 
To milder guests, and sought them on the right, 

Where thou wert wont to be. But — [He pauses. 

Myr. What instead? 

Sar, In thy own chair — thy own place in the banquet — 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle — but 
Instead — a grey-hair’d , wither’d, bloody-eyed. 

And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 

Female in gai*b, and crown’d upon the brow, 

Furrow’d with years, yet sneering with the passion 
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Of vCBgeaiice, leering too with that of 
Sate: — my veini curdled. 

Myr, IsthiaaHV 

Sar. Upon 

Her right band —her lank, bird>like right hand — atood 
A goblet, bubbling o er with blood; and on 
lier left, another, fill’d with— what 1 saw not, 

Ivat tiim’d from it and her. But ail along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 

Of various aspects, but of one expression. 

3^r. And felt you not this a mere vision? 

Sar. No: 

It was so palpable, I could have touch’d them. 

I turn’d from one face to another, in 
The hope to find at last one which I knew 
Kre 1 saw theirs: but no — all turn’d upon me, 

And stared, but neither ate nor drank, but stared, 

Till I grew stone, as they seem’d half to be, 

Yet breathing stone, for I felt life in tbem, 

And life in me: there was a horrid kind 
Of sympathy between us, as if they 
Had lost a part of death to come to me, 

And I the half of life to sit by them. 

We were in an existence ail apart 

From heaven or earth — And rather let me see 

Death all than such a being ! 

Myr. And the end? 

Sar. At last 1 sate, marble, as tbey, when rose 
’I'he hunter and the crone; and smiling on me — 

Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me — 1 should say, 

His lips, for his eyes moved not— and the woman’s 
Thin lips relax’d to something like a smile. 

Both rose, and the crown’d figures on each hand 
Bose also, as if aping their chief shades — 

Mere mimics even in death — but I sate still: 

A desperate courage crept through every limb, 
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And at the last I fear'd them not, but laugh’d 
Full in their phantom faces. But then — then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine : I took it, 

And grasp’d it — but it melted from my own; 

While he too vanish’d, and left nothing but 
The memory of a hero , for he look’d so. 

Myr. And was; the ancestor of heroes , too, 

And thine no less. 

Sar. Ay, M3mrha, but the woman, 

The female who remain’d, she flew upon me, 

And burnt my lips up with her noisome kisses; 

And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flow’d around us , till 
Each form’d a hideous river. Still she clung; 

The other phantoms, like a row of statues. 

Stood dull as in our temples , but she still 
Embraced me, while 1 shrunk from her, as if, 

In lieu of her remote descendant, I 

Had been the son who slew her for her incest. 

’Fhen — then — a chaos of all loathsome things 
Throng’d thick and shapeless: I was dead, yet feeling 
Buried, and raised again — consumed by worms. 
Purged by the flames , and wither’d in the air ! 

1 can fix nothing further of my thoughts. 

Save that 1 long’d for thee, and sought for thee. 

In all these agonies, — and woke and found thee. 

Myr, So shalt thou find me ever at thy side, 

Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 

But think not of these things — the mere creations 
Of late events, acting upon a frame 
Unused to toil, yet over-wrought by toil 
Such as might try the sternest. 

Sar, 1 am better. 

Now that I see thee once more, what um$ seen 
Seems nothing. 

Enter Simuiaiifis. 

Sal Is the king so soon awake? 
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Sar. Ye«, brotben and I wouM I ha ! not alept; 

For all the predecessors of our line 

Kose up, me thought, to drag me dow^n to them. 

My father was amongst them, too; but he, 

I know not why, kept from me, leaving me 
Hetween the hunter-founder oi our race, 

And her. the homicide and husband-killer, 

Wh jm you call glerious. 

Sal. So I term you also, 

Now you have shown a spirit like to hers. 

}ly day-break I propose that we set forth, 

And charge once more the rebel crew, who still 
Keep gathering head, repulsed, but not quite quoird. 

Sar. How wears the night? 

Sal. There yet remain some hours 

Of darkness: use them for your ftirther rest. 

.S’ar. No, not to-night, if ’tis not gone : raetbought 
1 pass’d hours in that vision. 

^fyr. Scarcely one ; 

I watchM by you: it was a heavy hour, 

Hut an hour only. 

Sar Let us then hold council; 

To-morrow we set forth. 

Sal. Hut ere that time, 

1 had a grace to seek. 

Sar. ’Tip granted. 

Sal. Hear it 

Ere you reply too readily; and ’tis 
For your ear only. 

Myr. Prince, I take my leave. 

{Exit MrnRiiA. 

Sal. That slave deserves her freedom. 

Sar. Freedom only ! 

Tbat slave deserves to share a throne. 

S€lI. Your patience — 

"Tis not yet vacant, and ’tis of its partner 
I come to speak with you. 
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Sar. How! of the queen? 

Sal, Even so. I judged it fitting for their safety. 

That, ere the dawn, she sets forth with her children 
For Paphlagonia, where our kinsman Cotta 
Governs ; and there at all events secure 
My nephews and your sons their lives, and with them 
Their just pretensions to the crown in case — 

Sar, I perish — as is probable : well thought — 

Let them set forth with a sure escort. 

Sal, That 

Is all provided , and the galley ready 
To drop down the Euphrates; but ere they 
Depart, will you not see — 

Sar. My sons? It may 

Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep; 

And what can I reply to comfort them, 

Save with some hollow hopes, and ill- worn smiles? 

You know I cannot feign. 

Sal. But you can feel 

At least, I trust so; in a word, the queen 
Requests to see you ere you part — for ever. 

Sar. Unto what end? what purpose? I will grant 
Aught — all that she can ask — but such a meeting. 

Sal. You know, or ought to know, enough of women, 
Since you have studied them so steadily, 

That what they ask in aught that touches on 
The heart, is dearer to their feelings or 
Their fancy, than the whole external world. 

I think as you do of my sister’s wish ; 

Jiut ’twas her wish — she is my sister — you 
Her husband — will you grant it? 

Sar. ’Twill be useless: 

But let her come. 

SaL 1 go. Sauuucitss. 

Sar, We have lived asunder 

Too long to moet again — and now to meet ! 

Have 1 not cares enow, and pangs enow, 
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To be&r alono, that we must mb|rle sorrows, 

Who hare ceased to mingle lo?eV 

Re-enter Saleii£N£8 and Zaeivi. 

Sal My sister! Courage: 

Sbame not our blood with trembling, but remember 
From whence we sprung. The queer is present, sire. 

Zar. I pray thee, brother, leave me. 

Sal. Since you ask it. 

[£xi/ SXLBVSNBS. 

Zar. Alone with him! How many a year has pass’d, 
Thongli we are still so young, since we have met, 

Which 1 have worn in widowhood of heart. 

He loved me not: yet he seems little changed — 

Changed to me only — would tlie change were mutual! 

He speaks not— scarce regards me — not a word — 

Nor look — yet he was soft of voice and aspect. 

Indifferent, not austere. My lord! 

Sar. Zarina ! 

Zar. No, not Zarina — do not say Zarina. 

I'httt tone — that word — annihilate long years. 

And things which make them longer. 

Sar. ’Tis too late 

To think of the.se past dreams. Let’s not reproach — 

That is, reproach me not — for the last time — 

Zar. And first. I ne’er reproach’d you. 

Sar. ’Tis most true ; 

And that reproof comes heavier on my heart 
Than — But our hearts are not in onr own power. 

Zar. Nor hands*, but I gave both. 

Sar. Your brother said 

It was your will to see me, ere you went 
From Nineveh with — {He hesitates). 

Zar. Our children ; it is true. 

1 wish’d to thank you that you have not divided 
My heart from all that’s left it now to love — 

Those who are yours and mine, who look like you, 
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And look upon me as you look’d upon me 
Once — But they have not changed. 

Sar. Nor ever will. 

I fain would have them dutiful. 

Zar. I cherish 

Those infants , not alone from the blind love 
Of a fond mother, but as a fond woman. 

They are now the only tie between us. 

Sar. Deem not 

1 have not done you justice: rather make them 
Resemble your own line than their own sire. 

1 trust them with you — to you: fit them for 
A throne, or, if that be denied — You have heard 
Of this night’s tumults? 

Zar. I had half forgotten, 

And could have welcomed any grief save yours, 
Which gave me to behold your face again. 

Sar. The throne — I say it not in fear — but ’tis 
In peril; they perhaps may never mount it: 

But let them not for this lose sight of it. 

1 will dare all things to bequeath it them ; 

But if I fail, then they must win it back 
Bravely — and, won, wear it wisely, not as I 
Have wasted down my royalty. 

Zar. They ne’er 

Shall know from me of aught but what may honour 
Their father’s memory. 

Sar. Rather let them hear 

The truth from you than from a trampling world. 

If they be in adversity, they’ll learn 

Too soon the scorn of crowds for crownless princes, 

And find that all their father’s sins are theirs. 

My boys! — I could have borne it were I childless. 

Zar. Oh! do not say so — do not poison all 
My peace left, by tmwiahing that thou wert 
A father. If thou conquerest, they shall reign, 
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And honour him who saved Ihie realm for them, 

So little cared for as his ownj and If - 

6"ar. ’Tis lost^ all earth will cry out thank your father! 
And they will swell the echq||with a curse. 

Zar. That they shall never do ; but rather honour 
TJie name of him, who, ilylng like a king. 

In his last hours did more for his owu memory 
"I luiLi many monarchs in a length of days, 

Which dat3 the flight of time, but make no annals. 

Sar. Our annals draw perchance unto their close ; 

But at the least, whate’er the past, their end 
Shall be like their beginning— memorable. 

Zar. Yet, be not rash — be careful of your life, 

Live but for those who love. 

Sar. And who are they? 

A slave, who loves from passion — I’ll not say 
Ambition — she has seen thrones shake, and loves; 

A few friends who have revell’d till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall; 

A brother I have injured — children whom 
1 have neglected, and a spouse — 

Zar. Who loves. 

Sar. And pardons? 

Zar. 1 have never thought of this, 

And cannot pardon till 1 have condemn’d. 

Sar. ^ly wife ! 

Zar, Now blessings on thee for that word! 

I never thought to hear it more — from tliee. 

Sar. Oh! thou wilt hear it from my subjects. Yes — 
These slaves whom I have nurtured, pamper’d, fed, 

And swoln with peace , and gorged with plenty, till 
They reign themselves— all monarchs in their mansions — 
Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 
His death , who made their lives a jubilee ; 

While the few upon whom I have no claim 
Arc faithful! This is true, yet monstrous. 

Zar. ’Tis 
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Perhaps too natural; for benefits 
Turn poison in bad minds. 

Sar, And good ones make 

Good out of evil. Happier than the bee, 

Which hives not but from wholesome flowers. 

Zar, Then reap 

The honey, nor enquire whence ’tis derived. 

Be satisfied — you are not all abandon’d. 

Sar. My life insures me that. How long, bethink you. 
Were not I yet a king, should I be mortal; 

That is, where mortals arc, not where they must be? 

Zar. I know not. But yet live for my — that is. 

Your children’s sake! 

Sar. My gentle, wrong’d Zarina! 

1 am the very slave of circumstance 

And impulse — borne away with every breath! 

Misplaced upon the throne — misplaced in life. 

1 know not what I could have been , but feel 
1 am not what 1 should be — let it end. 

But take this with thee: if I was not form’d 
To prize a love like thine , a mind like thine, 

Nor dote even on thy beauty — as I’ve doted 

On lesser charms , for no cause save that such 

Devotion was a duty, and 1 hated 

All that look’d like a chain for me or others 

(This even rebellion must avouch) ; yet hear 

These words, perhaps among my last — that none 

E’er valued more thy virtues , though he knew not 

To profit by them — as the miner lights 

Upon a vein of virgin ore, discovering 

That which avails him nothing; he hath found it, 

But ’tis not his — but some superior’s, who 
Placed him to dig, but not divide the wealth 
Which sparkles at his feet; nor dare he lift 
Nor poise it, but must grovel on, upturning 
The sullen earth. 

Zar. 


Oh ! if thou hast at length 
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Discover’d that my love is worth eAteeni, 

I ask no more — bat let us hence to|^ther, 

And i — let me say wt — shall yet be happy. 

Assyria is not all the earth — we’ll find 
A world out of our own — and be more bless’d 
Than I have ever bi^en, or thou, witn all 
An empire to indulge thee. 

Enter Salkukneb. 

Sal. I must part ye — 

The iiiomenta, which must not be lost, are passing. 

Zar. Inhuman brother! wilt thou thus weigh out 
Instants so high and blest? 

Sal. Blest! 

Zar. lie hath been 

So gentle with me, Uiat I cannot think 
Of quitting. 

Sal. So — this feminine farewell 
Ends as such partings end, in no departure 
1 thought as much, and yielded against all 
My better bodings. But it must not be. 

Zar. Not be? 

Sal. Remain, and perish — 

Zar With my husband — 

Sol. And children. 

Zar. Alas! 

Sal. Hear me, sister, like 

My sister: — all’s prepared to make your safety 
Certain, and of the boys too, our last hopes ^ 

’Tis not a single question of mere feeling. 

Though that were much —but ’tis a point of state: 

The rebels would do more to seise upon 
'Ihe offspring of their sovereign, and so crush — 

Zar. Ah I do not name it. 

Sal. Weil , then , mark roe : when 

They are safe beyond the Median’s grasp , the rebels 
Have miss’d their chief aim — the eitinction of 
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The line of Nimrod. Though the present king 
Fall , his sons live for victory and vengeance. 

Zar. But could not I remain, alone? 

SaL What! leave 

Your children, with two parents and yet orphans — 

In a strange land — so young, so distant? 

Zar. No — 

My heart will break. 

Sal. Now you know all — decide. 

Sar. Zarina, he hath spoken well, and we 
Must yield awhile to this necessity. 

Remaining here, you may lose all; departing, 

Y ou save the better part of what is left 
> To both of us , and to such loyal hearts 
I As yet beat in these kingdoms. 

Sat. The time presses. 

Sar. Go, then. If e’er we meet again , perhaps 
I may be worthier of you — and, if not, 

Remember that my faults, though not atoned for, 

Are ended. Yet, 1 dread thy nature will 
Grieve more above the blighted name and ashes 
Which once were mightiest in Assyria — than — 

But I grow womanish again, and must not; 

I must learn sternness now. My sins have all 
Been of the softer order — hide thy tears — 

I do not bid thee not to shed them — ’twerc 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 

But let me not behold them ; they unman me 
Here when I had remann’d myself. My brother, 

Lead her away. 

Zar. Oh , G od ! I never shall 

Behold him more ! 

Sal. (striving to conduct her). Nay, sister, I must be obey’d. 

Zar. I must remain — away! you shall not hold me. 
What, shall he die alone? —/live alone? 
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5a/. He shall not die edone; lonciy you 
Have lived for years. 

Zar, That's false ! I knew Tie lived, 

And lived upon his image— let me go! 

5a/. (conducting her off the stage). Nay, then, I must use 
some fraternal force, 

Which you will pardon. 

Zur. Never. Help me! Oh! 

Sardanapa^us, wilt thou thus behold me 
Tom from thee V 

S'.d. Nay — then all is lost again, 

K that this moment is not gain'd. 

Zar. My brain turns — 

My eyes fail— where is he? [She faints, 

Sar. (advancing.) No — set her down — 

She’s dead — and you have slain her. 

5a/. ’Tis the mere 

Faintness of o’erwrought pashlon : in the air 
She will recover. Pray, keep back. — [-4.«V/e.JI must 
Avail myself of this sole moment to 
Heai her to where her children are embark’d, 
r the royal galley on the river. [Silkmenks hears her off. 

Sar. (solus). This, too — 

And this too must I suffer — I, w'ho never 
Inflicted purposely on human hearts 
A voluntary pang ! But that is false — 

She loved me, and I loved her. — Fatal passion ! 

Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
Which thou hast lighted up at once? Zarina! 

I must pay dearly for the desolation 
Now brought upon thee. Had 1 never loved 
But thee , I should have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nations. To what gulfs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their bom due, 

And find it, till they forfeit it themselves! 
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Enter Mtbrha. 

Sar. rx)wlierel Who call’d you? 

Myr, No one — but I heard 

Far off a voice of wail and lamentation) 

And thought— 

Sar, It forms no portion of your duties 

To enter here till sought for. 

Myr, Though I might. 

Perhaps , rccal some softer words of yours 
(Although they too were chiding), which reproved me, 
Because I ever dreaded to intrude ; 

Resisting my own wish and your injunction 
To heed no time nor presence , but approach you 
Uncall’d for: — I retire. 

Sar, Yet stay — being here. 

I pray you pardon me : events have sour’d me 
Till 1 wax peevish — heed it not: 1 shall 
Soon be myself again. 

Myr, 1 wait with patience. 

What I shall see with pleasure. 

Sar. Scarce a moment 

Before your entrance in this hall , Zarina, 

Queen of Assyria, departed hence. 

Myr, Ahl 

Sar. Wherefore do you start? 

Myr. Did I do so? 

Sar. ’Twas well you enter’d by another portal, 

Else you had met. That pang at least is spared her. 

Myr. 1 know to feel for her. 

Sar. That is too much. 

And beyond nature — ’tis nor mutual 
Nor possible. You cannot pity her, 

Nor she aught but — 

^fyr. Despise the favourite slave? 

Not more than 1 have ever scorn’d myself. 

Sar, Scorn’d! what, to be the envy of your sex, 

And lord it o’er the heart of the world’s lord ? 
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Myr. Were you the lord of tw*« 2 ten dioosand world: — 
As you are like to lose the one you tway’d — 

1 did abase myself as much in being 

Your paramour, as though you were a pea$.mt — 

Nay, more, if that the peasant were a Greek. 

Sar. You talk it well — 

^fyr. And truly. 

Sar In the hour 

Of man’s af^versity all things grow daring 
Against the falling; but as 1 am not 
Quite fall’n, nor now disposed to bear reproaches, 

Perhaps because 1 merit them too often, 

Let us then part while peace is still between us. 

Myr. Part ! 

Sar. Have not all past human beings pjirted, 

And must not all the present one day part? 

Myr. Why V 

Sar. For your safety, which I will have look’d to, 

With a strong escort to your native land; 

And such gifts , as , if you had not been all 
A queen, shall make your dowry worth a kingdom. 

Myr. I pray you talk not thus. 

Sar. The queen is gone: 

You need not shame to follow. I would fall 
Alone — I seek no partners but in pleasure. 

Myr. And I no pleasure but in parting not. 

You shall not force me from you. 

Sar. Think well of it — 

It soon may be too late. 

Myr. So let it be ; 

For then you cannot separate me from you. 

Sar. And will not; but I thought you wish’a it. 

Myr. II 

Sar. You spoke of your abasement. 

Myr, And 1 feel it 

Deeply — more deeply than all things but love. 

Sar. Then fly from it. 

lard Byron. V, 
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Myr. *Twill not recal the past — 

’Twill not restore my honour, nor my heart. 

No —here I stand or fall. If that you conquer, 

I live to joy in your great triumph: should 
Your lot be different, I’ll not weep, but share it. 

You did not doubt me a few hours ago. 

Sar. Your courage never — nor your love till now; 

And none could make me doubt it save yourself. 

Those words — 

Myr. Were words. I pray you , let the proofs 

Be in the past acts you were pleased to praise 
This very night, and in my further bearing, 

Beside, wherever you are borne by fate. 

Sar. I am content: and, trusting in my cause, 

’rhink we may yet be victors and return 
To peace — the only victory I covet. 

To me war is no glory — conquest no 
Henown. To be forced thus to uphold my right 
Sits heavier on my heart than all the wrongs 
These men would bow me down with. Never, never 
Can I forget this night, even should I live 
To add it to the memory of others. 

1 thought to have made mine inoffensive rule 
An era of sweet peace ’midst bloody annals, 

A green spot amidst desert centuries, 

On which the future would turn back and smile. 

And cultivate, or sigh when it could not 
Kecal Sardanapalus’ golden reign. 

I thought to have made my realm a paradise, 

And eveiy moon an epoch of new pleasures. 

I took the rabble’s shouts for love — the breath 
Of friends for truth — the lips of woman for 
My only guerdon— so they are, my Myrrha: [He kisses her. 
Kiss me. Now let them take my realm and life! 

They shall have both , but never thee ! 

Myr. 

Man may despoil bis brother man of all 


No, never! 
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That's great or glittering — kingdoms fali — hosts yield — 
Friends fail — slaves dy — and all betray — and, more 
Than all, the most indebted — but a heart 
That loves without self-love ! Tis here— now prove it 

Enter Saubmsnks. 

Sal I sought you — How! ihe here again? 

Sar, Return not 

Aoie to reproof: methinks your aspect speaks 
Of higher matter than a woman’s presence. 

Sal. The only woman whom it much imports me 
At such a moment now is safe in absence — 

The queen’s embark’d. 

Sar. And well? say that much. 

Sal. Yes. 

Her transient weakness has pass’d o'er; at least, 

1 1 settled into tearless silence : her 

Pale face and glittering eye , after a glance 

Upon her sleeping children, were still fix’d 

Upon the palace towers as the swift galley 

Stole down the hurrying stream beneath the starlight; 

But she said nothing. 

Sar. Would I felt no more 

Than she has said ! 

Sal. 'Tis now too late to feel ! 

Vour feelings cannot cancel a sole pang: 

'Fo change them, my advices bring sure tidings 
That the rebellious Medes and Chaldees, marshall’d 
By their two leaders, are already up 
In arms again; and, serrying their ranks, 

Prepare to attack ; they have apparently 
Been join’d by other satraps. 

Sar. What! more rebels? 

Let us be first, then. 

Sal. That were hardly prudent 

Now, though it was our first intention. If 
By noon to-morrow we are join’d by those 
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I’ve sent for by sure messenger, we shall be 
In strength enough to venture an attack, 

Ay, and pursuit too ; but till then , my voice 
Is to await the onset. 

Sar. I detest 

That waiting ; though it seems so safe to fight 
Behind high walls, and hurl down foes into 
Deep fosses , or behold them sprawl on spikes 
Strew’d to receive them, still 1 like it not — 

My soul seems lukewarm ; but when I set on them, 

Though they were piled on mountains , I would have 
A pluck at them , or perish in hot blood ! — 

Let me then charge. 

Sal. You talk like a young soldier. 

Sar. I am no soldier, but a man : speak not 
Of soldiership, 1 loathe the word, and those 
Who pride themselves upon it; but direct me 
Where I may pour upon them. 

Sal. You must spare 

I'o expose your life too hastily; ’tis not 
Like mine or any other subject’s breath: 

The whole war turns upon it — with it; this 
Alone creates it, kindles, and may quench it — 

Prolong it — end it. 

Sar. Then let us end both ! 

’Twere better thus, perhaps, than prolong either; 

Tm sick of one, perchance of both. 

[A trumpet sounds without. 

Sal. Hark! 

Sar. Let us 

Reply, not listen. 

Sal. And your wound ! 

Sar. 'Tis bound -> 

’Tis heal’d — I had forgotten it. Away I 
A leech’s lancet would have scratch’d me deeper; 

The slave that gave it might be well ashamed 
To have struck so weakly. 
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SaL Now, inay "lone hour 

Strike with a better aim ! 

Sar. Ay, if we conquer; 

But if not, they will only leare to me 
A task they might have spared their king. Upon them! 

[lYumpel soun'ls again, 

Sal. I am with you. 

Sar. Ho, my arms! again, my arms! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

ITie same Hall in the Palace. 

Mvbru^ and Balsa. 

Mj/r. (at a window). The day at last has broken. What a 
night 

Hath usher’d it! How beautiful in heaven! 

Though varied with a transitory storm, 

More beautiful in that variety ! 

How hideous upon earth! where peace and hope, 

Aud love and revel , in an hour were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos, 

Xot yet resolved to separate elements-- 
'Tis warring still ! And can the sun so rise. 

So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky. 

With golden pinnacles, and snowy mountains, 

Aud billows purpler than the ocean’s, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth, 

So like we almost deem it permanent; 

So fleeting, we can scarcely call it aught 
Beyond a vision , ’tis so transiently 
Scatter’d along the eternal vault : and yet 
It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul, 

And blends itself into the soul, until 
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Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love; which they who mark not, 
Know not the realms where those twin genii 
(Who chasten and who purify our hearts, 

So that we would not change their sweet rebukes 
For all the boisterous joys that ever shook 
The air with clamour) build the palaces 
Where their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly; —but in that brief cool calm inhale 
Enough of heaven to enable them to bear 
The rest of common, heavy, human hours, 

And dream them through in placid sufferance; 

Though seemingly employ'd like all the rest 

Of toiling breathers in allotted tasks 

Of pain or pleasure , two names for one feeling, 

Which our internal, restless agony 
Would vaiy in the sound, although the sense 
Escapes our highest efforts to be happy. 

Bal. You muse right calmly: and can you so watch 
The Bimrise which may be our last? 

il/yr. It is 

Therefore that 1 so watch it, and reproach 
Those eyes , which never may behold it more, 

For having look'd upon it oft, too oft, 

Without the reverence and the rapture due 
To that which keeps all earth from being as fragile 
As 1 am in this form. Come, look upon it, 

The Chaldee's god, which, when I gaze upon, 

1 grow almost a convert to your Baal. 

Bal, As now he reigns in heaven, so once on earth 
He sway’d. 

Myr. He sways it now far more, then; never 
Had earthly monarch half the power and glory 
Which centres in a single ray of his. 

Bal. Surely he is a god ! 

^fyr. So we Greeks deem too; 

And yet I sometimes think that gorgeous orb 
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Mast rather be the abode of gods tliao one 
Of the immortal sovereigns, h ow bt breaks 
Through all the clouds , and fills mj eyes with light 
That shuts the world out I can look no more. 

Bai. Hai'k! heard you not a soimdV 

Myr. No, ’twas mere fancy; 

They battle it beyond tue wall, and not 
As in iate midnight conflict in the very 
Chambers : the palace has become a fortress 
Since tliat insidious hour; and here, within 
The very centre, girded by vast courts 
And regal halls of pyramid proportions, 

Which must be carried one by one before 
They penetrate to where they then arrived, 

We are as much shut in even from the sound 
Of peril as from glory. 

Bal. But they reach’d 

Thus far before. 

Myr. Yes, by surprise, and were 

Beat back by valour: now at once wc have 
Courage and vigilance to guard us. 

Bal. May they 

Prosper 1 

Myr. That is the prayer of many, and 
The dread of more: it is an anxious hour; 

1 strive to keep it from my thoughts. Alas! 

How vainly! 

Bal. It is said the king's demeanour 
In the late action scarcely more appall’d 
The rebels than astonish'd his true subjects. 

Myr. ’Tis easy to astonish or appal 
The vulgar mass which moulds a horde of slaves ; 

But he did bravely. 

Bal. Slew he not Beleses? 

1 heard the soldiers say he struck him down. 

Myr. The wretch was overthrown, but rescued to 
Triumph , perhaps, o’er one who vanquish’d him 
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In fight, as he had spared him in his peril; 

And by that heedless pity risk'd a crown. 

Bal, Hark! 

Myr, You are right; some steps approach, but slowly. 

Enter Soldiers^ hearing in Salkmenes wounded ^ with a broken 
Javelin in hia Side: they seat him upon one of the Couches 
which furnish the Apartment, 

Myr^ Oh, Jove! 

Bal. Then all is over. 

Sal* That is false. 

Hew down the slave who says so , if a soldier. 

Myr. Spare him — he's none: a mere court butterfly, 
That flutters in the pageant of a monai*ch. 

Sal. Let him live on , then. 

Myr. So wilt thou, I trust. 

Sal. 1 fain would live this hour out, and the event, 

But doubt it. Wherefore did ye bear me here? 

Sol. By the king’s order. When the javelin struck you, 
You fell and fainted: 'twas his strict command 
To bear you to this hall. 

Sal. 'Twas not ill done: 

For seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance, 

The sight might shake our soldiers — but — 'tis vain, 

I feel it ebbing! 

Myr. Let me see the wound ; 

I am not quite skilless : in my native land 
'Tis part of our instruction. War being constant, 

We are nerved to look on such things. 

Sol. Best extract 

The javelin. 

Myr. Hold! no, no, it cannot be. 

Sal. I am sped, then! 

Myr. With the blood that fast must follow 

The extracted weapon , 1 do fear thy life. 

Sal. And 1 not death. Where was the king when you 
Convey’d me from the spot where I was stricken? 
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SoL Upon the same ground , and oncouraging 
With Yoioe and gesture the dispirited troops 
Who had seen you fall, and falter’d back. 

Sal, Whom heard ye 

Named next to the command? 

Sol. I did not hear. 

Sal. Fly, then, and tell him, ’t^ras my last request 
That Zames take my post until the junction, 

So hoped for, yet delay’d, of Ofratanes, 

Satrap of Susa. Leave me here : our troops 

Arc not so numerous as to spare your absence. * 

Sol. But, prince — 

Sal. Hence, I say! Here’s a courtier and 

A woman , the best chamber company. 

As you would not permit me to expire 

Upon the field, I’ll have no idle soldiers 

About iny sick couch. Hence! and do my bidding! 

[Exeunt the Soldiers. 

Myr. Gallant and glorious spirit! must the earth 
So soon resign thee? 

Sal. Gentle Myrrha, 'tis 

The end I would have chosen, had I saved 
'I'he monarch or the monarchy by this; 

As ’tis, I have not outlived them. 

Myr. You wax paler. 

Sal. Your hand; this broken weapon but prolongs 
My pangs, without sustaining life enough 
To make me useful : 1 would draw it forth 
And my life with it, could I but Lear how 
The fight goes. 

Enter Sahdanapalus and Soldiers. 

Sar. My best brother! 

Sal. And the battle 

Is lost? 

Sar. (despondingly). You see me here. 

Sal. Fd rather see you thus! 

[He draws out the weapon from the wound^ and dXes. 
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Sar, And thus I will be seen; unless the succour, 

The last frail reed of our beleaguer’d hopes, 

Arrive with Ofratanes. 

Myr. Did you not 

tleceive a token from your dying brother, 

Appointing Zames chief? 

Sar. I did. 

Myr, Where’s Zamea? 

Sar. Dead. 

Myr. And Altada? 

Sar. Dying. 

Myr. Pania? Sfero? 

Sar. Pania yet lives; but Sfero’s fled or captive. 

I am alone. 

Myr. And is all lost? 

Sar. Our walls, 

Though thinly monn’d, may still hold out against 
Their present force, or aught save treachery; 

But i’ the field — 

Myr. I thought ’twas the intent 

Of Salemenes not to risk a sally 
Till ye were strengthen’d by the expected succours. 

Sar. I over-ruled him. 

Myr. Well, the fault’s a brave one. 

Sar. But fatal. Oh, my brother! I would give 
These realms, of which thou wert the ornament, 

The sword and shield, the sole-redeeming honour, 

To call back — But 1 will not weep for thee; 

Thou shalt be mourn’d for as thou wouldst be mourn’d. 

It grieves me most that thou couldst quit this life 
Believing that I could survive what thou 
Hast died for — our long royalty of race. 

If I redeem it, 1 will give thee blood 
Of thousands, tears of millions, for atonement 
(The tears of all the good are thine already). 

If not, we meet again soon, — if the spirit 
Within us lives beyond; — thou readest mine. 
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And dost me justice now. Iiet me onc^ clasp 
That yet warm hand, and fold tliat tbrobless heart 

[AVndroces the 

To this which beats so bitterly Now, bear 
The body hence. 

Soldier, Where? 

Sar. To my proper chamber. 

Place it beneath my canopy, as though 
The king lay there : when this is done , we will 
Speak further of the rites due to such ashes. 

[Exeunt Soldiers with the body of Sallmeni.s. 

Enter Pahia. 

Sar. Well, Pania! have you placed the guards, and issued 
The orders fix’d on? 

Pan. Sire, I have obey’d. 

Sar. And do the soldiers keep their hearts up? 

Pan. Sire ? 

Sar. I’m answer’d! When a king asks twice, and has 
A question as an answer to his question, 

It is a portent. What! they are dishearten’d? 

Pari. The death of Salemencs, and the shouts 
Of the exulting rebels on his fall, 

Have made them — 

Sar. Rage— not droop — it should have been. 

We’ll find the means to rouse them. 

Pan. Such a loss 

Might sadden even a victory. 

Sar, Alas! 

Who can so feel it as I feel? but yet. 

Though coop’d within these walls, they are strong, and we 
Have those without will break their way through hosts, 

To make their sovereign's dwelling what it was — 

A palace; not a prison, nor a fortress. 

Enter an Officer.^ hastily. 

Sar. Thy face seems ominous. Speak ! 

Offi. I dare not 
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Sar. Dare not? 

While millions dare revolt with sword in hand ! 

That*B strange. I pray thee break that loyal silence 
Which loathes to shock its sovereign*, we can hear 
Worse than thou hast to tell. 

Pan, Proceed, thou hearest. 

Offi. The wall which skirted near the river’s brink 
Is thrown down by the sudden inundation 
Of the Euphrates, which now rolling, swoln 
From the enormous mountains where it rises, 

By the late rains of that tempestuous region, 

O’erfloods its banks , and hath destroy’d the bulwark. 

Pan. That’s a black augury! it has been said 
For ages, ‘‘That the city ne’er should yield 
“ To man , until the river grew its foe.” 

Sar. I can forgive the omen, not the ravage. 

How much is swept down of the wall? 

Offx. About 

Some twenty stadii.* 

Sar. And all this is left 

Pervious to the assailants? 

Offi. For the present 

The river’s fury must impede the assault; 

But when he shrinks into his wonted channel, 

And may be cross’d by the accustom’d barks, 

The palace is their own. 

Sar. That shall be never. 

Though men, and gods, and elements, and omens, 

Have risen up ’gainst one who ne’er provoked them. 

My fatlier’s house shall never be a cave 
For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Pan. With your sanction, 

1 will proceed to the spot, and take such measures 
For the assurance of the vacant space 
As time and means permit. 

Sar. About it straight, 

* About two mlioa and % bulf. 
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And bring me back, as speedily as fuP 
And fair investigation may permit 
Report of the true state of this imjption 
Of waters. [^tunt Paku tmd the Officer, 

Myr, Thus the very waves rise up 
Against you. 

Sar. They are not my subjects, girl, 

And may be pardon'd, since they can’t be punish'd. 

Myr, I joy to see this portent shakes you not. 

Sar. t am past the fear of portents: they can tell me 
Nothing I have not told myself since midnight: 

Despair anticipates such things. 

Myr. Despair 1 

Sar. No; not despair precisely. When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves , if firm , may merit a more noble 
Word than this is to give it utterance. 

Rut what are words to usV we have well nigh done 
With them and all things, 

Myr. Save one deed —the last 

And greatest to all mortals; crowning act 
Of all that was — or is — or is to be — 

The only thing common to all mankind, 

So different in their birthc, tongues, sexes, natures. 

Hues, features, climes, times, feelings, intellects, 

Without one point of union save in this, 

To which we tend, for which we’re bom, and thread 
The labyrinth of mystery, call’d life- 

Sar. Our clew being well nigh wound out, let’s be cheer- 
ful. 

They who have nothing more to fear may well 
Indulge a smile at that which once appall’d ; 

As children at discover’d bugbears. 

Re-enter Pahia. 

Pan. ’Tis 

As was reported: I have order’d there 
A double guard, withdrawing from the wall 
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Where it was strongest the required addition 
To watch the breach occasion'd by the waters. 

Sar. You have done your duty faithfully, and as 
My worthy Pania ! further ties between us 
Draw near a close. I pray you take this key : [Gives a key. 
It opens to a secret chamber, placed 
Behind the couch in my own chamber. (Now 
Press’d by a nobler weight than e’er it bore — 

Though a long line of sovereigns have lain down 
Along its golden frame — as bearing for 
A time what late was Salemenes). Search 
The secret covert to which this will lead you ; 

’Tis full of treasure ; take it for yourself 

And your companions: there’s enough to load ye 

Though ye be many. Let the slaves be freed, too ; 

And ^1 the inmates of the palace, of 
Whatever sex, now quit it in an hour. 

Thence launch the regal barks, once form’d for pleasure, 
And now to serve for safety, and embark. 

The river’s broad and swoln , and uncommanded 
(More potent than a king) by these besiegers. 

Fly ! and be happy ! 

Pan. Under your protection ! 

So you accompany your faithful guard. 

Sar. No, Pania! that must not be*, get thee hence. 

And leave me to my fate. 

Pan. ’Tis the first time 

I ever disobey’d: but now — 

Sar. So all men 

Dare beard me now, and Insolence within 
Apes Treason from without. Question no further; 

*Tis my command , my last command. Wilt thou 
Oppose it? thou! 

Pan. But yet — not yet. 

Sar. Well, then. 

Swear that you will obey when 1 shall give 
The signal. 
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Pan. With a heavy but tc :e he»^, 

1 promise. 

Sar. Tis enough. Now order here 
Faggots, pine-nuts, and wither’d leaves, and such 
Things as catch fire and blaze with one sole spark ; 

Bring cedar, too, and previous drugs, and spices, 

And mij^'hty planks , to nourish a tall pile ; 

Bring frankincense and myrrh , too , for it is 
For a great sacrifice I build the pyre ; 

And heap them round yon throne. 

ran. My lord I 

Sar. 1 have said it, 

And you have sworn. 

ran. And could keep my faith 

Without a vow. [Pzit Pamu. 

Myr. What mean you? 

Sar. You shall know 

Anon — what the whole earth shall ne’er forget. 

PiKiA , returning with a Herald. 

ran. My king, in going forth upon my duty, 

This herald has been brought before me , craving 
An audience. 

Sar. Let him speak. 

Her. The King Arbaccs — 

Sar. What, crown’d already — But, proceed. 

Her. Beleses, 

The anointed high-priest — 

Sar. Of what god or demon? 

With new kings rise new altars. But, proceed; 

You are sent to prate your master’s will, and not 
£eply to mine. 

Her. And Satrap Ofratanes — 

Sar. Why, he is ours. 

Her. (showing a ring). Be sure that he is now 
In the camp of the conquerors ; behold 
His signet ring. 
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Sar, ’Tia hia. A worthy triad ! 

Poor Salemenea 1 thou hast died in time 
To see one treachery the leas: this man 
Was thy true friend and my moat truated subject. 

Proceed. 

Her. They offer thee thy life , and freedom 
Of choice to single out a residence 
In any of the further provinces, 

Guarded and watch’d, but not confined in person, 

Where thou ahalt pass thy days in peace; but on 
Condition that the three young princes are 
Given up as hostages. 

Sar. {ironically). The generous victors ! 

Her. I wait the answer. 

Sar. Answer, slave ! How long 

Have slaves decided on the doom of kings? 

Her. Since they were free. 

Sar. Mouthpiece of mutiny! 

Thou at the least shalt learn the penalty 
Of treason, though its proxy only. Pania! 

Let his head be thrown from our walls within 
The rebels’ lines , his carcass down the river. 

Away with him! [Pakia and the Guards seizing him. 

Pan. I never yet obey’d 

Your orders with more pleasure than the present. 

Hence with him, soldiers! do not soil this hall 
Of royalty with treasonable gore; 

Put him to rest without. 

Her. A single word : 

My office, king, is sacred. 

Sar. And what’s mmef 

That thou shouldst come and dare to ask of me 
To lay it down? 

Her. I but obey’d my orders, 

At the same peril if refused, as now 
Incurr’d by my obedience. 

Sar. 


So there are 
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New monarclis of an hoards growi>‘ as d( jpotio 
As sovereigns swathed in purple, and enthroned 
From birth to manhood I 

Her. My life waits yonr breath. 

Yours (I speak humbly) — but it may be— yours 
May also be in danger scarce less imminent: 

Would it then suit the last hours of a line 
Such as is that of Nimrod, to destroy 
A peaceful herald, unarm'd, in his office; 

And violates not only all that man 

Holds sacred between man and man — but that 

More holy tie which links us with the gods? 

Sar. He’s right. — Let him go free. — My life’s last act 
Siiall not be one of wrath. Here, fellow, take 

[G'ioes Jam a golden cup from a table near 
'i bis golden goblet, let it hold your wine. 

And think of fne; or melt it into ingots, 

And think of nothing but their weight and value. 

Her. I thank you doubly for my life, and this 
Most gorgeous gift, which renders it more precious. 

But must 1 bear no answer? 

JSur, Yes, — 1 ask 

An hour’s truce to consider. 

Her, But an hour’s? 

Sar. An hour’s : if at the expiration of 
That time your masters hear no further from me, 

They are to deem that I reject their terms, 

And act befittingly. 

Her. 1 shall not fail 

To be a faithful legate of your pleasure. 

Sar. And harkl a word more- 

Her. 1 shall not forget it, 

Whate’er it be. 


Sar. Commend me to Beleses; 

And tell him, ere a year expire, I summon 
Him hence to meet me. 


Her. 


Lord Rfron. V. 


Where? 
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Sar, At Babylon. 

At least from thence he will depart to meet me. 

Her, I shall obey you to the letter. [£«*< Herald, 

Sar, Pania! — 

Now, my good Panial — quick — with what I order’d. 

Pan. My lord,— the soldiers are already charged. 

And see ! they enter. 

[Soldiers enter ^ and form a IHle about the Throne^ 

Sar, Higher, my good soldiers, 

And thicker yet; and see that the foundation 
Be such as will not speedily exhaust 
Its own too subtle flame; nor yet be quench’d 
With aught officious aid would bring to quell it. 

Let the throne form the core of it; I would not 
Leave that, save fraught with fire unquenchable, 

To the new comers. Frame the whole as if 
’Twere to enkindle the strong tower of our 
Inveterate enemies. Now it bears an aspect! 

How say you, Pania, will this pile suffice 
For a king’s obsequies? 

Pan. Ay, for a kingdom’s, 

I uuderstaud you , now. 

Sar. And blame me? 

l*an. No — 

Let me but fire the pile, and share it with you. 

A/yr. That duty’s mine. 

Pan. A woman’s! 

Myr. ’Tis the soldier’s 

Part to die for his sovereign, and why not 
The woman’s with her lover? 

Pan. ’Tis most strange t 

Myr. But not so rare, my Pania, as thou thiuk’st it. 

In the mean time, live thou. — Farewell! the pile 
Is ready. 

Pan. 1 should shame to leave my sovereign 
With but a single female to partake 
His death. 
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Sar. Too many far have heralded 
Me to the dust, already. Get thee hence ; 

Enrich thee. 

Pan. And live wretched! 

Sar. Think upon 

Thy vow: — ’tis sacred aud irrevocable 
Pan. Since it is so , farewell. 

Sar. Search well my chamber, 

Feel no remorse at bearing off the gold ; 

Kemember, what yon leave you leave the slaves 
Who slew me : and when you have borne away 
All safe off to your boats, blow one long blast 
Upon the trumpet as you quit the palace. 

The river’s brink is too remote, its stream 
Too loud at present to permit the echo 
To reach distinctly from its banks. Then fly, — 

And as you sail, turn back; but still keep on 
Your way along the Euphrates: if you reach 
The land of Faphlagonia, where the queen 
Is safe with my three sons in Cotta’s court, 

Say, what you .vow at parting, aud request 
That she remember what I aaid at one 
Parting more mournful still. 

Pan. That royal hand! 

Let me then once more press it to my lips; 

And these poor soldiers who throng round you, and 
Would fain die with you ! 

[The Soldiers and Pamia throng round him^ kissing 
his hand and the hem of his robe. 

Sar. My best! my last friends! 

Let’s not unman each other : part at once : 

All farewells should be sudden, when for ever. 

Else they make an eternity of moments, 

And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. 

Hence, and be happy: trust me, I am not 
Now to be pitied ; or far more for what 
Is past than present;— for the future, ’tis 

20 ^ 
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In the hands of the deities, if such 

There be: I shall know soon. Farewell — Farewell. 

[Exeunt PANiii and Soldiers* 

Myr. These men were honest: it is comfort still 
That our last looks should be on loving faces. 

Sar. And lovely ones, my beautiful! — but hear me! 

If at this moment, — for we now are on 

The brink, — thou feel’st an inward shrinking from 

This leap through flame into the future, say it: 

1 shall not love thee less; nay, perhaps more, 

For yielding to thy nature: and there’s time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. 

Myr. Shall I light 

One of the torches which lie heap’d beneath 
The ever-burning lamp that burns without, 

Before Baal’s shrine, in the adjoining hall? 

Sar. Do so. Is that thy answer? 

Myr. Thou shall see. 

[Exit M\ukua. 

Sar. (solus). She’s finn. My fathers! whom I will rejoin, 
It may be, purified by death from some 
Of the gross stains of too material being, 

1 would not leave your ancient first abode 
To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 

If I have not kept your inheritance 
As ye bequeath’d it, this bright part of it, 

Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 
Of arms, and records, monuments, and spoils, 

In which they would have revell'd, I bear with me 
To yon in that absorbing element, 

Which moat personifies the soul aa leaving 
^rhe least of matter unconsumed before 
Its fiery workings: — and the light of this 
Most royal of fimoreal pyres shall be 
Not a mere pillar form'd of cloud and flame, 

A beacon in the horiion for a day, 

And then a mount of ashes, but a light 
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To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 
Voluptuous princes. Time shall qnearh Ml many 
A people’s records, and a hero’s acts; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 
Of empires, into nothing; but even then 
Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 
A problem few dare imitate , and none 
Despise — but, it may be, avoid the life 
Which led to such a consummation. 

MYRRiLi returns with a lighted Torch in one Hand^ and a Cup 
in the other. 

Myr. JLo I 

I’ve lit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 

.S'ar. And the cup? 

Myr. ’Tib my country’s custom to 

M*ike a libation to the gods. 

Sar. And mine 

To make libations amongst men. I’ve not 
Forgot the custom ; and although alone, 

AVill drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 

I Sakdanapjllus takes the cup^ and after drinking and 
tinkling the reversed cup., as a drop falls., exclaims — 
And this libation 
Is for the excellent Beleses. 

JMyr. Why 

Dwells thy mind rather upon that man’s name 
I’hnn on his mate's in villany? 

Sar. The one 

Is a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 
Of human sword in a friend's hand; the other 
Is master-mover of his warlike puppet: 

But I dismiss them from my mind. — Yet pause, 

My Myrrha ! dost thou truly follow me, 

Freely and fearlessly? 

Myr. 


And dost thou think 
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A Greek girl dare not do for love, that which 
An Indian widow braves for custom? IJv ^ , - 

Sat. Then 

We but await the signal 

Myr. It is long 

In sounding. 

6’ar. Now, farewell ; one last embrace. 

Myr. Embrace, but not the last; there is one more. 

Sat. True, the commingling fire will mix our ashes. 

Myr. And pure as is my love to thee , shall they, 

Purged from the dross of earth , and earthly passion. 

Mix pale with thine. A single thought yet irks me. 

Sat. Say it. 

Myr. It is that no kind hand will gather 

The dust of both into one um. 

Sat. The better : 

Rather let them be borne abroad upon 
The winds of heaven, and scatter’d into air, 

Than be polluted more by human hands 
Of slaves and traitors. In this blazing palace. 

And ita enormous walls of reeking ruin, 

We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 

Hath piled in her brick mountains , o’er dead kings. 

Or for none know whether those proud piles 
Re for their monarch, or their ox-god Apis: 

So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record I 

Myr. Then farewell , thou earth ! 

And loveliest spot of earth! farewell, Ionia! 

Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation! My last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts, save one, were of thee! 

Sar. And that? 

Myr. Is yours. 

{The trumpet of Pamia sounds without 
Hark! 


Sar. 

Myr. 


Nowt 
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Sar. Adieu y Aesyriii! 

1 loved Uiee well, my own, my father^' land, 

And better as my country than my kingdom. 

1 sated thee with peace and joys; and this 
Is my reward! and now 1 owe thee nothing, 

Not even a grave. [He mounts the pile. 

Now, Myrrha! 

Myr. Art thou ready? 

Sai\ As the torch in thy grasp. 

{ Mvkuua fires the pile, 

Myr. ’Tis 6red ! 1 come. 

Misrha spnuijs forward to throw herself into 
the /lames ^Jhe Curtain falls. 



WERNER; 

OR, 

THE INHERITANCE. 

A TRAGEDY. 


PREFACjf^:. 


The following drama is taken entirely from the Ger- 
mans Tale^ Kruiizner*^ published many years ago in Lee's 
Canterbury Tales; written (1 believe) by two sisters, of whom 
one furnished only this story and another, both of which 
are considered superior to the remainder of the collection.* 
1 have adopted the characters, plan, and even the language, 
of many parts of this story. Some of the characters are 
modified or altered, a few of the names changed, and one 
character (Ida of Stralenheim) added by myself : but in the 
rest the original is chiefly followed. When 1 was young 
(about fourteen, I think,) I first read this tale, which made 
a deep impression upon me; and may, indeed, be said to 
contain the germ of much that 1 have since written. I am 
not sure that it ever was very popular^ or, at any rate, its 
popularity has since been eclipsed by that of other great 
writers in the same department. But 1 have generally found 
that those who had rt*ad it, agreed with me in their estimate 

• This U not oorroct. Younf T«le, or the Two Emilyy** 

and **the Olergyman'i Talo, or Pembroke wore rontrlbnted by Sophia 
Lee, the author of “The Rocew,” the comedy of “The Chapter of Acci- 
dent*,^ and “Almeyda, a Trajredy,” who died In 1884. The “German's 
Tale ,** and all the others in the Canterbury Collection , were written by 
Harriet, the younger of the tlsteri. 
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of the siogalar power of mind and conception which it do** 
velopes. 1 should also add emcepaon^ lather than ezecii ion; 
for the story mighty perhaps, have been developed vrith 
greater advantage. Amongst those whose opinions agreed 
with mine upon this story, 1 could mention some very high 
names ; but it is not necessary, nor indeed of any use ; for 
every one must judge according to his o#n feelings. 1 
merely refer the reader to the original story, that he may 
see to what extent I have borrowed from it; and am not 
unwilling that he should find much greater pleasure in 
perusing it than the drama which is founded upon its con- 
tentb. 

I had begun a drama upon this tale so far back as 1815, 
(the first 1 ever attempted, except one at tliirteen years old, 
called “CZ/ric and Ilvina” which I had sense enough to bum,) 
and had nearly completed an act, when I was interrupted 
hy circumstances. This is somewhere amongst my papers 
in England; but as it has not been found, I have rewritten 
the first, and added the subsequent acts. 

The whole is neither intended, nor in any shape adiptrcl, 
for the stage. 

riaa, Fobruaiy, 182*. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE, 

BY OVB OF HIS HUMBLEST ADMIRERS, 
THIS TRAGEDY 
13 DEDICATED. 


DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 

MEN. 

Werner. Gabor. Arnheim. 

Ulric. Fritz. Mribter. 

Stralenheim. Henrice. Rodolph. 

Idenstein. Eric. Ludwig. 

WOMEN. 

Josephine. Ida Stralenheim. 

Scene — Partly on the Frontier of Silesia, and partly in 
Siegendorf Castle , near Prague. 

Time — the Close of the Thirty Years' War, 
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WERNER. 

ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

^l\e Hull 0 / a decayed J^alace near a small Town on the Northern 
Frontier of Silesia — the Night tempestuous. 

Wer.nkb and JosEFHiNii his wife. 

Jos. My love, be calmer! 

Wer. 1 am calm. 

Jos. I'd me — 

Vi s, but not to thyself; thy pace ia liurrieii, 

And no one walks a chamber like to oura 
With steps like thine when his heart is at lest. 

Were it a garden, I should deem thee happy, 

And stepping with the bee from flower to flower; 

]lut here / 

Wer. ’Tis chill; Uie tapestry lets through 
'riic wind to which it waves: my blood is frozen. 

Jos. Ah, no! 

TV'er. (ismiling). Why! wouldst thou have it soV 
Jos. 1 would 

Have it a healthful current. 

Wer. Let it flow 

Until ’tis spilt or check'd — how soon, 1 care not. 

Jos. And am I nothing in thy heart V 

Wer. All — all. 

Jos. Then canst thou wish for that which most break 
mine? 

Wer. {approaching her slowly). But for thee I had been— 
no matter what. 

But much of good and evil; what 1 am, 
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Thou knowest; what I might or should have been, 

Thou knowest not: but still I love thee, nor 
Shall aught divide us. 

[Webneb walks on abruptly^ and then approaches 
Josephine. 

The storm of the night 
Perhaps affects me ; I’m a thing of feelings, 

And have of late been sickly, as, alas! 

Thou know’st by sufferings more than mine , my love ! 

In watching me. 

Jos. To see thee well is much — 

To see thee happy — 

Wer. Where hast thou seen such? 

Let me be wretched with the rest! 

Jos. But think 

How many in this hour of tempest shiver 
Beneath the biting wind and heavy rain, 

Whose every drop bows them down nearer earth, 

Which hath no chamber for them save beneath 
Her surface. 

Wer. And that’s not the worst: who cares 
For chambers? rest is all. The wretches whom 
Thou namest — ay, the wind howls round them, and 
The dull and dropping rain saps in their bones 
The creeping marrow. 1 have been a soldier, 

A hunter, and a traveller, and am 
A beggar, and should know the thing thou talk’st of. 

.fos. And art thou not now shelter’d from them all? 

Wer. Yes. And from these alone. 

Jos. And that is something. 

Wer. True — to a peasant. 

Jos. Should the nobly bom 

Be thankless for that refuge which their habits 
Of early delicacy render more 
Needful than to the peasant, when the ebb 
Of fortune leaves them on the shoals of life? 

Wer. It is not that, thou know’st it is not; wc 
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Have borne all this, I’ll not aay pji^ieutl:'. 

Except in thee — but we have borne ’-t 

Job, Weir? 

Wer Something beyond our outward sufferings (though 
These were enough to gnaw into our souls) 

Hath stung me oft, and, more than ever, nou* 

Wiien, but for this untoward sickness, which 
Seized me upon this desolate frontier, and 
Hath wasted, not aloue my strength, but means. 

And leaves us — no! this is beyond me! — but 
For this I had been happy — thou been happy— 

The splendour of my rank sustain’d — my name — 

My father’s name — been still upheld; and, more 
Than those — 

Jos. (abruptly). My son — our son — our Ulric, 

Hcen clasp’d again in these long-empty arms, 

And all a mother’s hunger satisfied. 

Twelve years! be was but eight then:- beautiful 
He WHS, and beautiful he must be now. 

My Ulric! my adored! 

Wer. 1 liavc been full oft 

The chase of Fortune; now she hatli o’ertaken 
My spirit where it cannot turn at bay, — 

Sick, poor, and lonely. 

Jos. Lonely! my dear husband? 

Wer. Or worse — involving all I love , in ihirt 
Far worse than solitude. Alone^ 1 had died, 

And all been over in a nameless grave, 

Jos. And I hud not outlived thee; but pray take 
Comfort! Wc have struggled long; and they who strive 
With Fortune win or weary her at last, 

So that they find the goal or cease to feel 
Further. Take comfort, — wo shall find our boy. 

Wer. We were in sight of him, of every thing 
Which could bring compensation for past sorrow — 

And to be baffled thus! 

Job. 


We arc not baffled. 
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TVer. Are we not penniless? 

Jos. We ne’er were wealthy. 

Wer. But I was bom to wealth, and rank, and power; 
Enjoy’d them, loved them, and, alas! abused them, 

And forfeited them by my father’s wrath, 

In my o’er-fervent youth; but for the abuse 
Long sufferings have atoned. My father’s death 
Left the path open, yet not without snares. 

'rhis cold and creeping kinsman, who so long 

Kept his eye on me , as the snake upon 

The fluttering bird , hath ere this time outstept me, 

Become the master of my rights, and lord 
Of that which lifts him up to princes in 
Dominion and domain. 

Jos. Who knows? our son 

May have return’d back to his gi-andsire, and 
Even now uphold thy rights for thee? 

Wer. ’Tis hopeless. 

Since his straugo disappearance from my father’s, 
Entailing, as it were, my sins upon 
Himself, no tidings have reveal’d his course. 

I parted with him to his grandsire , on 
The promise that his anger would stop short 
Of the third generation ; but Heaven seems 
To claim her stem prerogative, and visit 
Upon my boy his father’s faults and follies. 

Jos. I must hope better still, — at least we have yet 
Baffled the long pursuit of Stralenheim. 

Wer. We should have done, but for this fatal sickness; 
More fatal than a mortal malady. 

Because it takes not life, but life’s sole solace: 

Even now I feel my spirit girt about 
By the snares of this avaricious flend; — 

How do I know h© hath not track’d us here? 

Jos. He does not know thy person ; and his spies, 

Who so long watch’d thee, have been left at Hamburgh. 
Our unexpected journey, and this change 
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Of name , leaves all discovery far ’ ehind . 

None hold us here for aught save w!^at we seem. 

Wer. Save what wc seem! save what we ore — sick beg- 
gars, 

Even to our very hopes. — Ha! ha! 

Jos. Alas I 

That bitter laugh! 

ll ci . ir/to would read iu this form 

The high soul of the son of a long line? 

Who^ in this garb, the heir of princely lands? 

Who, in this sunken , sickly eye, the pride 
Of rank and ancestry? In this woni cheek 
And faminC'hollow’d brow, the lord of halls 
Which daily feast a thousand vassals? 

Jos. You 

Ponder’d not thus upon tiiese worldly things, 

My Werner! when you deign’d to choose for bride 
The foreign daughter of a wandering exile. 

IVcr. An exile’s daughter with an outcast son 
Were a fit miirriage; but I still had hopes 
To lift thee to the state wo both were born for. 

Your father’s house was noble, though decay’d; 

And worthy by its birth to match with ours. 

Jos. Your father did not think so, though ’t was noble; 
But had iny birth been all my claim to match 
With tliec, I should have deem’d it what it is. 

Wer. And what is that in thine eyes? 

Jos. All which it 

Has done in our behalf, — nothing. 

Wer. How, — nothing? 

Jos. Or worse; for it has been a canker in 
Thy heart from the beginning : but for this, 

We had not felt our poverty but as 
Millions of myriads feel it, cheerfully; 

But for these phantoms of tby feudal fathers. 

Thou mightst have earn'd tby bread, as thousandf earn itj 
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Or, if that seem too humble, tried by commerce, 

Or other civic means , to amend thy fortunes. 

Wer. (ironicallyy And been an Hanseatic burgher? Ex- 
cellent I 

Jos. Whatever thou mightst have been , to me thou art 
What no state high or low can ever change, 

My heart’s first choice*, — which chose thee, knowing neitlier 
Thy birth , thy hopes , thy pride ; nought, save thy sorrows j 
While they last, let me comfort or divide them; 

When they end, let mine end with them, or thee! 

Wer. My better angel ! such I have ever found thee ; 
This rashness, or this weakness of my temper. 

Ne’er raised a thought to injure thee or thine. 

Thou didst not mar my fortunes : my own nature 
In youth was such as to unmake an empire, 

Had such been my inheritance ; but now, 

Chasten’d, subdued, out-worn, and taught to know 
Myself, — to lose this for our son and thee! 

Trust me, when, in my two-and-tweutietli spring. 

My father barr’d me from my father’s house. 

The last sole scion of a thousand sires 
(I’or I was then the last,) it hurt me less 
Than to behold my boy and my boy’s mother 
Excluded in their innocence from what 
My faults deserved — exclusion; although then 
My passions were all living serpents , and 
Twined like the gorgon’s round me. 

[i4 ioud knocking is heard. 

Jos. Hark I 

TVer. A knocking! 

Jos. Who can it be at this lone hour? We have 
Few visiters. 

Wer. And poverty hath none, 

Save those who come to make it poorer still. 

Well, I am prepared. 

[Webkkr J 9 uts his hand into his hosom^ os if to search 
for some weapon. 
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Jos. Oh! do not look so 1 

Will to the door. It cannot be of import 
In this lone spot of wintry desolation: — 

The very desert saves man from mankind. 

[,She goes to the door. 


Enter Idekbtsik 

!dm. A fair good evening to my fairer hostess 
And worthy — What’s your name, my friend? 

Wer. Are you 

Not afraid to demand it? 

Jden. Not afraid? 

Egad! I am afraid. You look as if 
1 ask’d for something better than your name, 

By the face you put on it. 

Wer. Better, sir! 

Jden. Better or worse , like matrimony : what 
Shall 1 say more? You have been a guest this mouth 
Here in tlie prince’s palace — (to be sure, 
il is highness had resign’d it to the ghosts 
And rats these twelve year.^ — but ’tis still a palace ) 

1 say you have been our lodger, and as yet 
We do n(»t know your name. 

Wer. My name is Werner. 

Jden, A goodly name, a veiy worthy name 
As e’er was gilt upon a trader’s board; 

1 have a cousin in the lazaretto 
Of Ilamburgh , who has got a wife who bore 
The same. He is an officer of trust, 

Surgeon’s assistant (hoping to be surgeon), 

And has done miracles i’ the way of business. 

Perhaps you are related to my relative? 

Wer. To yours? 

Jos. Oh, yes; we are, but distantly. 

[ilsaZs to WsaxBK. 

Cannot you humour the dull gossip till 
We learn his purpose? 

Lord Byron, V» 
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Iden, Well, I’m glad of that; 

I thought 80 all along, such natural yearnings 
Play’d round my heart: — blood is not water, cousin; 

And so let’s have some wine, and drink unto 
Our better acquaintance : relatives should be 
Friends. 

Wer, You appear to have drank enough already; 

And if you had not, I’ve no wine to offer, 

Else it were yours : but this you know, or should know : 

You see I am poor, and sick, and will not see 
That 1 would be alone ; but to your business ! 

What brings you here? 

Idea. Why, what should bring me here? 

Wer I know not, though 1 think that I could guess 
That which will send you hence. 

Jos. {aside). Patience, dear Werner! 

Iden. You don’t know what has happen’d, then? 

Jos. How should we? 

Iden. The river has o’erflow’d. 

Jos. Alas ! we have known 

That to our sorrow for these five days ; since 
It keeps us here. 

Iden. But what you don’t know is. 

That a great personage, who fain would cross 
Against the stream and three postilions’ wishes. 

Is drown’d below the ford, with five post-horses, 

A monkey, and a mastiff, and a valet. 

Jos. Poor creatures ! are you sure ? 

Iden. Yes, of the monkey. 

And the valet, and the cattle; but as yet 
We know not if his excellency’s dead 
Or no ; your noblemen are hard to drown, 

As it is fit that men in office should be; 

But what is certain is, that he has swallow’d 
Enough of the Oder to have burst two peasants; 

And now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller. 

Who, at their proper peril, snatch’d him from 
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The whirling river, have sent on to crave 
A lodging, or a grave, according as 
It may turn out with the live or dead body. 

Jo$, And where will you receive him? here, 1 hope, 

If we can be of service — say the word. 

Jden. Here? no: i^ut in the prince’s own apartment, 

As fits a noble guest; — 'tis damp, no doubt, 

Not having been inhabited these twelve years; 

But then hr comes from a much damper place. 

So scarcely will catch cold in’t, if he be 

Still liable to cold- and if not, why 

He’ll be worse lodged to-morrow; iie’erthcless, 

I have order’d fire and all appliances 
To be got ready for the worst — that is, 

In case he should survive. 

Jos. Poor gentleman ! 

I hope he will , with all my heart. 

Wer. Intendant, 

Have you not leam’d his name? My Josephine?, 

[ Aside to wife. 

Retire; I’ll sift this fool. 1 Exit Joskphink. 

Iden. His name? oh Lord! 

Who knows if he hath now a name or no? 

’Tis time enough to ask it when he’s able 
To give an answer; or if not, to put 
His heir’s upon his epitaph. Methought 
Just now you chid me for demanding names? 

Wer. True, true, I did so; you say well and wisely. 

Enter Gaboe. 

Gab. If I intrude, I crave — 

Iden. Oh , no intrusion 1 

This is the palace ; this a stranger like 
Yourself; I pray you make yourself at home: 

But where’s his excellency? and how fares he? 

Gab. Wetly and wearily, but out of peril; 

He paused to change his garments in a cottage, 

21 * 
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(where I doff'd mine for these, and came on hither) 

And has ahnost recover'd from his drenching. 

He will be here anon. 

Iden, What ho, there! bustle! 

Without there, Herman, Weilburg, Peter, Conrad! 

[Gives directions to different servants who enter. 
A nobleman sleeps here to-night — see that 
All is in order in the damask chamber — 

Keep up the stove — 1 will myself to the cellar — 

And Madame Idenstein (my consort, stranger,) 

Shall fiimish forth the bed-apparel ; for. 

To say the truth , they are marvellous scant of tliis 
Within the palace precincts, since his highness 
Left it some dozen years ago. And then 
His excellency will sup, doubtless? 

Gab. Faith! 

I cannot tell ; but I should think the pillow 
W^ould please him better than the table after 
His soaking in your river: but for fear 
Your viands should be thrown away, I mean 
I'o sup myself, and have a friend without 
Who will do honour to your good cheer with 
A traveller’s appetite. 

Iden. But are you sure 

His excellency — But his name: what is it? 

Gab. I do not know. 

Iden. And yet you saved his life. 

Gab. I help’d my friend to do so. 

Iden. Well, that's strange, 

To save a man’s life whom you do not know. 

Gab. Not so ; for there are some 1 know so well, 

I scarce should give myself the trouble. 

Iden. Prey, 

Good friend, and who may you be? 

Gab. By my family, 

Hungarian. 

1dm. Which is call'd? 
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Oah. ' 

Idm, (oattfe). I think that ail the world are grown anon^ 'ja- 

OU8, 

Since no one cares to tell me what he’s call’d I 
Pray, has his excellency a large suite? 

Gab, SuflScient. 

Mm, How many? 

Gab. I did not count them. 

We came up by mere accident, and just 
In time to drag him through his carriage window. 

Well, what would I give to save a great man! 

No doubt you’ll have a swinging sum as recompense. 

Gab. Perhaps. 

Men. Now, how much do you reckon on? 

Gab. I have not yet put up myself to sale: 

In the mean time, my best reward would be 
A glass of your Hochheimer — a green glass, 

Wreath’d with ricli grapes and Bacchanal devices, 
O’erflowing with the oldest of your vintage ; 

For which I promise you, in case you e'er 
Run hazard of being drown’d, (although I own 
It seems, of all deaths, the least likely for you,) 
ril pull you out for nothing. Quick, my friend. 

And think , for every bumper I shall quaff, 

A wave the less may roll above your head. 

Men. (aside). I don’t much like this fellow - close and dry 
He seems, two things which suit me not; however 
Wine he shall have; if that unlocks him not, 

I shall not sleep to-night for curiosity. [Exit Jdknstkin. 

Gab. (to Wernkb). This master of the ceremonies is 
The intendant of the palace, I presume: 

Tis a fine building , but decay’d. 

Wer, The apartment 

Design’d for him you rescued will be found 
In 6tter order for a sickly guest 

Gah. I wonder then you occupied it not. 

For you seem delicate in healUi. 
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Wer, {quickly). Sir I 

Gah. Pray 

Excuse me: have I said aught to offend you? 

Wer. Nothing: but we are strangers to each other, 

Gah, And that’s the reason I would have us less so : 

1 thought our bustling guest without had said 

You were a chance and passing guest, the counterpart 

Of me and my companions. 

Wer. Very true. 

Gah. Then , as we never met before , and never, 

It may be, may again encounter, why, 

1 thought to cheer up this old dungeon here 
(At least to me) by asking you to share 
The fare of my companions and myself. 

Wer. Pray, pardon me ; my health — 

Gah. Even as you please. 

1 have been a soldier, and perhaps am blunt 
In bearing. 

Wer. 1 have also served, and can 
Kequite a soldier’s greeting. 

Gah. In what service? 

Tlie Imperial? 

Wer. (quickhj^ and then interrupting himself). 1 commanded 
— no -~1 mean 

I served ; but it is many years ago, 

When first Bohemia raised her banner ’gainst 
The Austrian. 

Gah. Well, that’s over now, and peace 

Has turn’d some tliousand gallant hearts adrift 
'To live as they best may ; and, to say truth. 

Some take the shortest. 

Wer. What is tlmt? 

Gah. Whate’er 

They lay their hands on. All Silesia and 
Lusatia’s woods are tenanted by bands 
Of the late troops , who levy on the country 
Their maintenance: the Chatelains must keep 
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Their castle walls — beyond them ^tis but doubtftil 
Travel for your rich count or full-blown baron. 

My comfort is that, wander where I may, 

IVe little left to lose now. 

Wer. And 1 — nothing. 

Gab. That’s harder still. You say you were a soldier. 
Wer. T was. 

Gak You look one still. All soldiers are 

Or should comrades , even though enemies. 

Our swords when drawn must cross, our engines aim 

(While levell’d) at each other’s hearts; but when 

A truce, a peace, or what you will, remits 

The steel into its scabbard, and lets sleep 

The spark which lights the matchlock, we are brethren. 

You are poor and sickly — I am not rich but healthy; 

I want for nothing which I cannot want; 

Y’ou seem devoid of this — wilt share it? 

[Gabor pul/{t out hii> purse. 
Wer. Who 

Told you I was a beggar? 

Gab. Yon yourself. 

In saying you were a soldier during peace time. 

Wer. (looking at him with suspicion). You know me not? 
Gab. I know no man , not even 

Myself: how should I then know one I ne’er 
Beheld till half an Lour since? 

Wer. Sir, I thank you. 

Y’our oflfer’s noble were it to a friend, 

And not unkind as to an unknown stranger, 

Though scarcely prudent; but no less I thank you. 

1 am a beggar in all save his trade; 

And when 1 beg of any one , it shall be 

Of him who was the first to offer what 

Few can obtain by asking. Pardon me. lExit Wkr. 

Gab. (solus). A goodly fellow by bis looks , though worn, 
As most good fellows are , by pain or pleasure, 

Which tear Ijfe out of us before our time j 
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I scarce know which most quickly : but he seems 
To have seen better days , as who has not 
Who has seen yesterday? — But here approaches 
Our sage intendant, with the wine: however, 

For the cup’s sake I’ll bear the cupbearer. 

Enter Idenstein. 

Iden. ’Tis here ! the supernaculum ! twenty years 
Of age , if ’tis a day. 

Gah. Which epoch makes 

Young women and old wine; and ’tis great pity, 

Of two such excellent tilings, increase of years, 

Which still improves the one , should spoil the other. 

Fill full — Here’s to our hostess! — your fair wife! 

[Takes the glass. 

Iden. Fair! — Well, I trust your taste in wine is equal 
To that you show for beauty; but I pledge you 
Nevertheless. 

Gah. Is not the lovely woman 
I met in the adjacent hall, who, with 
An air, and port, and eye, which would have better 
Beseem’d this palace in its brightest days 
(Though in a garb adapted to its present 
Abandonment), return’d my salutation — 

Is not the same your spouse? 

Iden. I would she were ! 

But you’re mistaken: — that’s the stranger’s wife. 

Gah. And by her aspect she might be a prince’s; 

I’hough time hath touch’d her too, she still retains 
Much beauty, and more majesty. 

Iden. And that 

Is more than I can say for Madame Idenstein, 

At least in beauty : as for majesty, 

She has some of its properties which might 
Be spared —but never mind! 

Gab. 


I don’t. But who 
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May be this stranger? He too hat^ a be; j’lng 
Above his outward fortunes. 

Iden. There I difler. 

He’s poor as Job, and not so patient; but 
Who he may be, or what, or aught of him, 

Except his name (and that I only leam*d 
To-night) , I know not. 

Gab. But how came he here? 

Iden, In a most miserable old caleche, 

About a month since , and immediately 

Fell sick, almost to death. He should have died. 

Oab. Tender and true ! — but why ? 

Iden. Why, what is life 

Without a living? He has not a stiver. 

Gab. In that case , I much wonder that a person 
Of your apparent prudence should admit 
Guests so forlorn into this noble mansion. 

Iden. That’s true; but pity, as you know, does make 
One’s heart commit these follies; and besides, 

They had some valuables left at that time, 

Which paid their way up to the present hour; 

And so I thought they might as well be lodged 
Here as at the small tavern , and 1 gave them 
The run of some of the oldest palace rooms. 

They served to air them , at the least as long 
As they could pay for fire-wood. 

Gab. Poor souls I 

Iden. Ay, 

Exceeding poor. 

Gab. And yet unused to poverty, 

If 1 mistake not. Whither were they going? 

Iden. Oh! Heaven knows where, unless to !ieavcn itself. 
Some days ago that look’d the likeliest journey 
For Werner. 

Gab. Werner! I have heard the name: 

But it may be a feign’d one. 

Iden. 


Like enough! 
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But hark! a noise of wheels and voices, and 
A blaze of torches from without. As sure 
As destiny, his excellency’s come, 

J must be at my post: will you not join me. 

To help him from his carriage, and present 
Your humble duty at the door? 

Gab. I dragg’d him 

From out that carriage when he would have given 
His barony or county to repel 
The rushing river from his gurgling throat. 

He has valets now enough : they stood aloof then, 

Shaking their dripping ears upon the shore, 

All roaring “Help!” but offering none; and as 
For duty (as you call it) — I did mine /7/en, 

Now do yoxira. Hence, and bow and cringe him here! 

Iden. 1 cringe ! — but 1 shall lose the opportunity — 
Plague take it! he’ll be Acre, and I not there! 

{Exit Idenstein hastily. 
Re-enter Werner. 

Wer.{tohmself). 1 heard a noise of wheels and voices. How 
All sounds now jar me! 

Still here ! Is he not 

[Perceiving Gabor. 

A spy of rny pursuer’s? His frank offer 
So suddenly, and to a stranger, wore 
The aspect of a secret enemy ; 

For friends are slow at such. 

Gab. Sir, you seem rapt; 

And yet the time is not akin to thought. 

These old walls will be noisy soon. The baron, 

Or count (or whatsoe’er this half-drown’d noble 
May be) , for whom this desolate village and 
Its lone inhabitants show more respect 
Than did the elements, is come. 

Iden. [without). This way — 

Tliis way, your excellency : — have a care, 

The staircase is a little gloomy, and 
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Somewhat decay’d; but if we had experced 
So high a guest — Pray take my am, my lord! 

Enter Stbalbnhkim, Idenstbim^ and Atimdants — partly M$ 
oum^ and partly Retamers of the Domain of which iDSNSTEm 
is JntendanL 

Strol. I’ll rest me here a moment. 

Iden. {to the servants). Ho! a chair! 

Instantly, knaves! [Stralenheim .tiVi dowti. 

JVer. (aside). ’Tis he! 

Stral. I’m better now. 

Who arc these strangers? 

Iden. Please you , my good lord, 

One says he is no stranger. 

Wer. (aloud and hastily). Who says that? 

[77tey look at him with surprise. 
Iden. Why, no one spoke of you., or to you ! — but 
Here’s one his excellency may be pleased 
To recognise. [Pointing to Gahor. 

Gab. I seek not to disturb 

His noble memory. 

Stral. I apprehend 

This is one of the strangers to whose aid 
1 owe my rescue. Is not that the other? 

^Pointing to Wrrneb. 

My state when I was succour’d must excuse 
My uncertainty to whom I owe so much. 

Iden. He! — no, my lord! he rather wants for rescue 
Than can aflford it. ’Tis a poor sick man, 

Travel-tired, and latoly risen from a bed 
Prom whence he never d ream’d to rise. 

StreU. Methought 

That there were two. 

Gab. There were, in company; 

But, in the service render’d to your lordship, 

I needs must say but one, and he is absent. 

The chief part of whatever aid was render’d 
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Was Am; it was his fortune to be first. 

My 'wrill was not inferior, but his strength 
And youth outstripp’d me ; therefore do not waste 
Your thanks on me. I was hut a glad second 
Unto a nobler principal. 

Stral. Where is he? 

An Alien. My lord, he tarried in the cottage where 
Your excellency rested for an hour, 

And said he would be here to-morrow. 

StreU. Till 

That hour arrives, I can but offer thanks, 

And then — 

Gab. I seek no more , and scarce deserve 
So much. My comrade may speak for himself. 

Stral. {fixing his eyes upon Webneb: then aside). 

It cannot be ! and yet he must be look’d to. 

’Tis twenty years since I beheld him with 

These eyes; and, though my agents still hjxvc kept 

Theirs on him , policy has held aloof 

My own from his, not to alarm him into 

tSuspicion of my plan. Why did 1 leave 

At Hamburgh those who would have made assurance 

If this be he or no? 1 thought, ere now, 

To have been lord of Siegendorf , and parted 
In haste , though even the elements appear 
To fight against me , and this sudden flood 
May keep me prisoner here till — 

[He pauses y and looks at Webber; then resumes. 

This man must 

Be watch’d. If it is he, he is so changed, 

His father, rising from his grave again. 

Would piiss him by unknown. I must be wary : 

An error would spoil all. 

Iden. Your lordship seems 

Pensive. Will it not please you to pass on? 

Stral. 'Tis past fatigue which gives my weigh’d-down spirit 
An outward show of thought. I will to rest. 
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Iden. The prince’s chamber is pr epare i, with all 
'J’he very furniture the prince nsed when 
Last here , in its full splendour. 

{Aside). Somewhat tatter d, 

And devilish damp, but fine enough by torch-light; 

And that’s enough for your rignt noble blood 
Of twenty quarterings upon a hatchment; 

So let their bearer sleep ’neath something like one 
Now, as he one day will for ever lie. 

Stral. {rising and turning to Gjlbor). Good night, good 
“ people! Sir, I trust to-morrow 
W'll find me apter to requite your service. 

In the mean time I crave your company 
A moment in my chamber. 

Gah. I attend you. 

Stral. {after a few steps, pauses, and calls Wernkr.) Friend! 

Wer. Sir ! 

Iden. Sir! Lord — oh Lord! Why don’t you say 
His lordship, or his excellency? Pray 
My lord, excuse this poor man’s want of breeding: 

He hath not been accustom’d to admission 
To such a presence. 

.S/ra/. (to Idemsteim). Peace, inteudant! 

Iden. Oh I 

I am dumb. 

Stral. {to Werneb). Have you been long here ? 

Wer. Long? 

Stral. I sought 

An answer, not an echo. 

Wer. You may seek 

Both from the walls. I am not used to answer 
Those whom I know not. 

Stral. Indeed! Ne’er the less. 

You might reply with courtesy to what 
Is ask’d in kindness. 

Wer. When I know it such, 

1 will requite — that is, reply — in unison. 
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StrcU, The intendant said, you had been detain’d by 
eicknesB — 

If I could aid you— journeying the aame way? 

Wer. (quickly). I am not journeying the same way I 
Stral How know ye 

That, ere you know my route? 

Wer. Because there is 

But one way that the rich and poor must tread 
Together. You diverged from that dread path 
Some hours ago , and I some days : henceforth 
Our roads must lie asunder, though they tend ^ 

All to one home. 

Stral. Your language is above 

Your station. 

Wer. (bitterly). Is it? 

Stral. Or, at least, beyond 

Your garb. 

Wer. ’Tis well that it is not beneath it, 

As sometimes happens to the better clad. 

But, in a word, what would you with me? 

Stral. (startled). 1 ? 

Wer. Yes — you! You know me not, and question me, 
And wonder that I answer not — not knowing 
My inquisitor. Explain what you would have, 

And then I’ll satisfy yourself, or me. 

Stral. I knew not that you had reasons for reserve. 

Wer. Many have such : — Have you none? 

Stral. None which can 

Interest a mere stranger. 

Wer. Then forgive 

The same unknown and bumble stranger, if 
He wishes to remain so to the man 
Who can have nought in common with him. 

Stral. Sir, 

I will not balk your humour, though imtoward: 

1 only meant you service —but good night I 
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Intendant) show the way! (to Garob). 3ir, you will with 
me? 

[£xeunt Stbalbkheim and aitmdants; lomTSiN and 
Gabob. 

Wer. (solus). ’Tis he ! I am taken in the toils. Before 
I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his late steward, 

Inform’d me that he had obtain’d an onier 
From Brandenburg’s elector, for the arrest 
Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore) when 
I came upon the frontier; the free city 
Alone preserved my freedom — till I left 
Its walls — fool that I was to quit them! But 
I deem’d this humble garb , and route obscure. 

Had baffled the slow hounds in their pursuit. 

What’s to be done? He knows me not by person; 

Nor could aught, save the eye of apprehension, 

Have recognised him, after twenty years, 

We met so rarely and so coldly in 
Our youtli. But those about him ! Now I can 
Divine the frankness of the Hungarian , who 
No doubt is a mere tool and spy of Stralenheim’s, 

To sound and to secure me. Without means! 

Sick, poor — begirt too with the flooding rivers, 

Impassable even to the wealthy, with 
All the appliances which purchase modes 
Of overpowering peril with men’s lives, — 

How can 1 hope! An hour ago methought 
My state beyond despair; and now, ’tib such, 

The past seems paradise. Another day. 

And I’m detected, — on the very eve 
Of honours , rights , and my inheritance, 

When a few drops of gold might save me stiU 
In favouring an escape. 

Enter Ioensteim and Fkitz in conversation. 

Fritz. Immediately. 

Jden. I tell you, ’tis impossible. 
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Fritz. It must 

Be tried, however; and if one express 
Fail, you must send on others, till the answer 
Arrives &om Frankfort, from the commandant. 

Iden, 1 will do what I can. 

Fritz. And recollect 

To spare no trouble ; you will be repaid 
Tenfold. 

Jden. The baron is retired to rest? 

Fritz. He hath thrown himself into an easy chair 
Beside the fire , and slumbers ; and has order’d 
He may not be disturb’d until eleven. 

When he will take himself to bed. 

Iden. Before 

An hour is past I’ll do my best to serve him. 

Fritz. Remember! [ExiiFmTZ. 

Iden. The devil take these great men! they 

Think all things made for them. Now here must I 
Rouse up some half a dozen shivering vassals 
From their scant pallets, and, at peril of 
Their lives, despatch them o’er the river towards 
Frankfort. Methinks the baron’s own experience 
Some hours ago might teach him fellow-feeling: 

But no, “it must,^ and there’s an end. How now? 

Are you there. Mynheer Werner? 

Wer. You have left 

Your noble guest right quickly. 

Iden, Yes — he’s dozing. 

And seems to like that none should sleep besides. 

Here is a packet for the commandant 
Of Frankfort, at all risks and all expenses; 

But 1 must not lose time: Good night! [Exit Iobn. 

Wer. “To Frankfort!” 

So, so, it thickens! Ay, “the commandant.” 

This tallies well with all the prior steps 
Of this cool, calculating fiend, who walks 
Between me and my facer’s house. No doubt 
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He writes for a detachment to convev me 
Into some secret fortress. — Sooner tbsn 
This— 

[ WfiRNKR looks around^ and stia*ches up a knif^ ly- 
ing on a table in a recess. 

Now 1 am master of m;yBelf at least. 

Hark, — footsteps! How do I know that Stralenheim 
Will wait for even the show of that authority 
Which is to overshadow usurpation? 

That he suspects me’s certain. I’m alone; 

He with a numerous train. I weak ; he strong 
In gold, in numbers, rank, authority. 

I nameless , or involving in my name 
Destruction, till I reach my own domain; 

He full-blown with his titles, which impose 
Still further on these obscure petty burghers 
Thau they could do elsewhere. Hark! nearer still! 
rU to the secret passage , which communicates 
With the — No! all is silent — ’twas my fancy! — 

Still as the breathless interval between 
I’he flash and thunder: — ! must hush my soul 
Amidst its perils. Yet I will retire, 

To see if still be unexplored the passage 
I wot of: it will serve me as a den 
Of secrecy for some hours, at the worst. 

[Weekeb draws a panels and exit^ closing it after him. 
Enter Gabob and Josepuxke. 


Gab. Where is your husband? 

Jos, Here^ I thought: I left him 

Not long since in his chamber. But these rooms 
Have many outlets, and he may be gone 
To accompany the intendant. 

Gab. Baron Stralenheim 

Put many questions to the intendant on 
The subject of your lord, and, to be plain, 

1 have my doubts if he means well. 

Jos, Alas I 


herd Byron. V. 


Alas! 
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What can there be in common with the proud 
And wealthy baron, and the unknown Werner? 

Gah, That you know best. 

Jos, Or, ifitwereso, how 

Come you to stir yourself in his behalf, 
liather than that of him whose life you saved? 

Qah. I help’d to save him , as in peril \ but 
I did not pledge myself to serve him in 
Oppression. 1 know well these nobles , and 
Their thousand modes of trampling on the poor. 

I have proved them ; and my spirit boils up when 
1 find them practising against the weak: — 

This is my only motive. 

Jos. It would be 

Not easy to persuade my consort of 
Your good intentions. 

Gah, Is he so suspicious? 

Jos. He was not once ; but time and troubles have 
Made him what you beheld. 

Gah. I’m sorry for it. 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 

With its own weight impedes more than protects. 

Good night I I trust to meet with him at daybreak. 

[£x(7 Gabok. 

lie-enter Idihstein and some Peasants. Joseprjhi retires up 
the Hall. 

first Peasant. Hut if I’m drown’d? 

Idm. Why, you will be well paid for ’t, 

And have risk’d more than drowning for as much, 

I doubt not. 

Second Peasant. But our wives and families? 

Iden. Cannot be worse off than they are, and may 
Be better. 

7’Aird Peasant. 1 have neither, and will venture. 

Idm. That’s right A gallant carle, and fit to be 
A soldier. I’ll promote you to the ranks 
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In the prince’s body-guard— if you succeed; 

And you shall have besides, in sparkliiig coin, 

Two thalers. 

Third Peasant. No more! 

Iden. Out upon yout avarice ! 

Can that low vice alloy so much ambition? 

1 tell thee, fellow, that two thalers in 
Small change will subdivide into a treasure. 

Do not five hundred thousand heroes daily 
Risk lives and souls for the tithe of one thaler? 

\Vhen bad you half the sum? 

Third Peasant. Never — but ne’er 

'I'he less I must have three. 

Iden. Have you forgot 

Whose vassal you were born, knave? 

Third Peasant. No — the prince’s. 

And not the stranger’s. 

Iden. Sirrah ! in the prince’s 

Absence, I’m sovereign; and the baron is 
My intimate connection ; — ** Cousin Idenstein ! 

(Quoth he) you’ll order out a dozen villains.” 

And so, you villains! troop — march — march, 1 say; 

And if a single dog’s-ear of this packet 
Be sprinkled by the Oder — look to it! 

For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch’d as parchment on a drum. 

Like Ziska’s skin , to beat alarm to all 
Refractory vassals, who can not effect 
Impossibilities — Away, ye earth-worms! 

[Exitf driving them out. 
Jos. {coming forward). 1 fain would shun these scenes, 
too oft repeated, 

Of feudal tyranny o’er petty victims ; 

1 cannot aid, and will not witness such. 

Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull spot, 

The dimmest in the district’s map, exist 
The insolence of wealth in poverty 
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O’er Bomething poorer still — the pride of rank 
In servitude, o’er Bomething still more servile 5 
And vice in misery affecting still 
A tatter’d splendour. What a state of being! 

In Tuscany, my own dear sunny land. 

Our nobles were but citizens and merchants, 

Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not such 
As these ; and our all-ripe and gushing valleys 
Made poverty more cheerful, where each herb 
Was in itself a meal, and every vine 
Kain’d, as it were, the beverage which makes glad 
The heart of man ; and the ne’er unfelt sun 
(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, leaving 
His warmth behind in memory of his beams) 

Makes the worn mantle , and the thin robe , less 
Oppressive than an emperor’s je well’d purple. 

But, here! the despots of the north appear 
To imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 

Searching the shivering vassal through his rags. 

To wring his soul — as the bleak elements 

His form. And ’tis to be amongst these sovereigns 

My husband pants! and such his pride of birth — 

That twenty years of usage, such as no 
Father bom in a humble state could nerve 
His soul to persecute a son withal. 

Hath changed no atom of his early nature ; 

But I , born nobly also , from my father’s 
Kindness was taught a different lesson. Father ! 

May thy long-tried and now rewarded spirit 
Look down on us and our so long desired 
Ulric I 1 love my son , as thou didst me ! 

What’s that? Thou, Wemer! can it be? and thus? 

Enter Wkrmkr hastily ^ with the knife in hie hand, by the secret 
panel, which he closes hurriedly after him. 

Wer. (not at first recognising her). Discover’d! then I’ll 
stab — (recognining her.) 
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Ah! Josephine, 

Why art thou not at rest? 

Jos, What rest? God! 

What doth this mean? 

Wer, {showing a rouleau), Here’s gold-gold^ Josepiiiuc, 
Will rescue us from this detested dungeon. 

Jos. And how obtain’d? — that knife! 

Wer. ’Tis bloodless— ye/. 

Away — wc must to our chamber. 

Jos. But whence comest thou? 

Wer. Ask not! but let us think where wo shall go — 
This — this will make us way — (showing the gold) — I'll fit 
them now. 

Jos. I dare not think thee guilty of dishonour. 

Wer. Dishonour! 

Jos. 1 have said it. 

Wer. Let us hence: 

’Tis the last night, I tnist, that we need pass here. 

Jos. And not the worst, I hope. 

Wer. Hope ! I make sure. 

But let UB to our chamber. 

Jos. Yet one question — 

What hast thou done? 

Wer. (fiercely). Left one thing undone y which 
Had made all well: let me not think of it! 

Away! 

Jos. Alas, that I should doubt of thee! [^ExevaU. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

A Hall in the same Palace. 

Enter Idemstein and Others. 

Men. Fine doings ! goodly doings I honest doings I 
A baron pillaged in a prince’s palace! 

Where , till this hour, such a sin ne’er was heard of. 
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Fritz. It hardly could, unless the rats despoil’d 
The mice of a few shreds of tapestry. 

Iden. Ohl that I e’er should live to see this day! 

The honour of our city’s gone for ever. 

Fritz. Well, but now to discover the delinquent: 

The baron is determined not to lose 
This sum without a search. 

Iden. And so am 1. 

Fritz. But whom do you suspect? 

Iden. Suspect! all people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven help me! 

Fritz. Is there no other entrance to the chamber? 

Iden. None whatsoever. 

Fritz. Are you sure of that? 

Iden. Certain. I have lived and served here since my birth, 
And if there were such, must have heard of such, 

Or seen it. 

Fritz. Then it must be some one who 
Had access to the antechamber. 

Iden. Doubtless. 

Fritz. The man call’d Werner's poor! 

Iden. Poor as a miser. 

But lodged so far off, in the other wing, 

By which there’s no communication with 
The baron’s chamber, that it can’t be he. 

Besides, I bade him “good night” in the hall. 

Almost a mile off, and which only leads 
To his own apartment, about the same time 
When this burglarious , larcenous felony 
Appears to have been committed. 

FHtz. There’s another. 

The stranger — 

Iden. The Hungarian? 

Fritz. lie who help’d 

To fish the baron from the Oder. 

Jden, Not 
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Unlikely. But, hold ~ might it not have h’^en 
One of the suite? 

Fritz. How? We^ sir! 

Jden. No — not you, 

But some of the inferior knaves. You say 
The baron was asleep in the great chair — 

The velvet chair — in his embroider'd night-gown; 

His toilet spread before him, and upon it 
A cabinet with letters, papers, and 
Several rouleaux of gold; of which one only 
Has disappear'd: — the door unbolted, with 
No difficult access to any. 

Fritz. Good sir, 

He not so quick ; the honour of the corps 
Which forms the baron’a household’s unimpeach’d 
From steward to scullion , save in the fair way 
Of peculation ; such as in accompts, 

Weights, measures, larder, cellar, buttery, 

Where all men take their prey; as also in 
Postage of letters , gathering of rents. 

Purveying feasts, and understanding with 
The honest trades who furnish noble masters: 

Hut for your petty, picking, downright thievery. 

We scorn it as we do board-wages. Then 
Had one of our folks done it, he would not 
Have been so poor a spirit as to hazard 
His neck for one rouleau, but have swoop’d all; 

Also the cabinet, if portable. 

Idea. There is some sense in that — 

Fritz. No, sir, be sure 

'Twas none of our corps ; but some petty, trivial 
Picker and stealer, without art or genius. 

The only question is — Who else could have 
Access, save the Hungarian and yourself? 

Idm. You don’t mean me? 

Fritz. No, sir; I honour more 

Your talents — 
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Iden. And my principles , I hope. 

Fritz, Of course. But to the point: What’s to be done? 

Iflen. Nothing — but there’s a good deal to be said. 
We’ll offer a reward; move heaven and earth, 

And the police (though there’s none nearer than 
Frankfort); post notices in manuscript 
(For we’ve no printer); and set by my clerk 
To read them (for few can, save he and I). 

We’ll send out villains to strip beggars, and 

Search empty pockets; also, to arrest 

All gipsies, and ill-clothed and sallow people. 

Prisoners we’ll have at least, if not the culprit; 

And for the baron’s gold — if ’tie not found. 

At least he shall have the full satisfaction 
Of melting twice its substance in the raising 
The ghost of this rouleau. Here’s alchymy 
For your lord’s losses! 

Fritz, He hath found a better. 

Iden, Where? 

Fritz. In a most immense inheritance. 

The late Count Siegendorf , his distant kinsman. 

Is dead near Prague, in his castle, and my lord 
Is on his way to take possession. 

Jdm. Was there 

No heir? 

Fritz. Oh , yes ; but he has disappear'd 
Long from the world’s eye, and perhaps the world. 

A prodigal son, beneath his father’s ban 
For the last twenty years; for whom his sire 
Kefused to kill the fatted calf; and, therefore, 

If living, he must chew the husks still. But 
The baron would find means to silence him, 

Were he to re-appear: he’s politic, 

And has much influence with a certain court. 

Iden. He’s fortunate. 

Fritz. ’Tis true, there is a grandson, 

Whom the late count reclaim’d from his son’s hands 
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And educated as his heir ; but then 
His birth is doubtful. 

Iilai, How so? 

Fritz. His sire made 

A left-hand, love, imprudent sort of marriage, 

With an Italian exile’s dark eyed daughter: 

Noble, they say, too; but no match for such 
A house as Siegendorif’s. The grandsire ill 
Could brook the alliance ; and could ne’er be brought 
To see the parents, though he took the son. 

Iden, If he’s a lad of mettle , he may yet 
Depute your claim, and weave a web that may 
Puzzle your baron to unravel. 

Fritz, Why, 

For mettle , he has quite enough : they say, 

He forma a happy mixture of his sire 
And grandsire’s qualities, — impetuous as 
’I'he former, and deep as the latter; but 
Tiie strangest is , that he too disappear’d 
Some months ago. 

Idm. The devil he did I 

Fritz. Why, yes : 

It must have been at his suggestion , at 

Au hour so critical as was the eve 

Of the old man’s death, whose heart was broken by it. 

Iden. Was there no cause assign’d? 

Fritz. Plenty, no doubt, 

And none perhaps the true one. Some averr’d 
It was to seek his parents; some because 
The old man held his spirit in so strictly 
(But that could scarce be, for he doted on him); 

A third believed he wish’d to serve in war. 

But peace being made soon after his departure, 
lie might have since return’d, were that the motive; 

A fourth set charitably have surmised, 

As there was something strange and mystic in him, 

That in the wild exuberance of bis nature 
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He had join'd the black bands, who lay waste Lusatia, 
The mountains of Bohemia and Silesia, 

Since the last years of war had dwindled into 
A kind of general condottiero system 
Of bandit warfare ; each troop with its chief, 

And all against mankind. 

Iden. That cannot be. 

A young heir, bred to wealth and luxury, 

To risk his life and honours with disbanded 
Soldiers and desperadoes! 

Fritz. Heaven best knows ! 

But there are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 

That they will seek for peril as a pleasure. 

IVe heard that nothing can reclaim your Indian, 

Or tame the tiger, though their infancy 
Were fed on milk and honey. After all. 

Your Wallenstein, your Tilly and Gustavus, 

Your Bannior, and your Torstenson and Weimar, 
Were but the same thing upon a grand scale; 

And now that they are gone , and peace proclaim’d, 
They who would follow the same pastime must 
Pursue it on their own account. Here comes 
The baron, and the Saxon stranger, who 
Was his chief aid in yesterday’s escape, 

But did not leave the cottage by the Oder 
Until this moniing. 

Enter Strxlknuxim and Ulric. 

Stral. Since you have refused 

All compensation, gentle stranger, save 
Inadequate thanks, you almost check even them, 
Making me feel the worthlessness of words, 

And blush at my own barren gratitude, 

They seem so niggardly, compared with what 
Y’our courteous courage did ki my behalf — 

Ulr. I pray you press the theme no further. 

Stral. But 
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Can I not serve you? You are youn,;, anr’ of 
That mould which throws out heroes ; fair in favour ; 
Brave , I know, by my living now to say so ; 

And doubtlessly, with such a form and heart, 

Would look into the fiery eyes of war, 

As ardently for glory as you dared 
An obscure death to save an unknown stranger 
In an as perilous, but opposite, element. 

You are made for the service : I have served ; 

Have rank by birth and soldiership, and friends. 

Who shall be yours. ’Tis true this pause of peace 
Favours such views at present scantily; 

But ’t will not last, men's spirits are too stirring; 
And, after thirty years of conflict, peace 
la but a petty war, as the times show us 
In every forest, or a mere arm’d truce. 

War will reclaim his own; and, in the meantime, 

You might obtain a post, which would ensure 
A higher soon, and, by my influence, fail not 
I’o rise. I speak of Brandenburg, wherein 
1 stand well with the elector; in Bohemia, 

Like you, 1 am a stranger, and we are now 
Upon its frontier. 

Ulr. You perceive my garb 

Is Saxon, and of course my service due 
To my own sovereign. If 1 must decline 
Your offer, ’tis with the same feeling which 
Induced it. 

Stral. Why, this is mere usury I 
1 owe my life to you , and you refuse 
The acquaintance of the interest of the debt, 

To heap more obligations on me, till 
i bow beneath them. 

Ulr. You shall say so when 

I claim the payment 

Stral, Well, sir, since you will not— 

You are nobly bom ? 
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Ulr. I have heard my kinsmen say bo. 

Siral. Your actions show it Might 1 ask your name? 

Ulr, Ulric. 

Stral. Your house's? 

Ulr. When I’m worthy of it, 

ril answer you. 

Stral. {aside). Most probably an Austrian, 

Whom these unsettled times forbid to boast 
His lineage on these wild and dangerous frontiers. 

Where the name of his country is abhorr’d. 

[Aloud to Fritz and Idekstkin. 
So, sirsl how have ye sped in your researches? 

Jden. indiflferent well , your excellency. 

Stral Then 

I am to deem the plunderer is caught? 

Iden. Humph! — not exactly. 

Stral Or at least suspected ? 

Iden. Oh I for that matter, very much suspected. 

Stral Who may he be? 

Iden. Why, don’t you know, my lord? 

Stral How should I? I was fast asleep. 

Iden. And so 

Was I, and that’s the cause I know no more 
Than does your excellency. 

Siral Dolt! 

Iden. Why, if 

Your lordship , being robb’d, don’t recognise 
The rogue ; how should I , not being robb’d , identify 
The thief among so many? In the crowd, 

May it please your excellency, your thief looks 
KxactJy like the rest, or rather better: 

’Tis only at the bar and in the dungeon 
That wise men know your felon by his features; 

But I’ll engage, that if seen there but once. 

Whether ho be found criminal or no. 

His face shall be so. 
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Siral, (to Feitz). Prithee, Fritz, inforo' me 
What hath been done to trace the fellow? 

Fritz, Faith ! 

M/ lord, not much as jct, except conjecture. 

Stral. Besides the loss (which, 1 must own, affects me 
Just now materially), I needs would find 
The villain out of public motives ; for 
So dexterous a spoiler, who could creep 
Through my attendants , and so many peopled 
And lighted chambers, on my rest, and snatch 
The gold before my scarce-closed eyes , would soon 
Leave bare your borough, Sir IntendantI 

Iden, True ; 

If there were aught to carry off, my lord. 

I7lr. What is all this? 

Stral. You join’d us but this morning, 

And have not heard that I was robb’d last night. 

Ulr. Some rumour of it reach’d me as I pass’d 
The outer chambers of the palace , but 
I know no farther. 

Stral. It is a strange business ; 

The intendant can inform you of the facts. 

Idfn. Most willingly. You see — 

Stral. (impatiently). Defer your tale. 

Till certain of the hearer’s patience. 

/{Jen. That 

Can only be approved by proofs. You see — 

Stral, (again interrupting him, and addressing Unuc). 

In short, 1 was asleep upon a chair, 

My cabinet before me, with some gold 
Upon it (more than I much like to lose. 

Though in part only): some ingenious person 
Contrived to glide through all my own attendants, 

Besides those of the place, and bore away 
A hundred golden ducats, which to find 
I would be fain , and there’s an end. Perhaps 
You (as I still am rather faint) would add 
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To yesterday's great obligation, this, 

Though slighter, not yet slight, to aid these men 
(Who seem but lukewarm) in recovering it? 

IRr, Most willingly, and without loss of time — 

(7'o Idbnstein.) Come hither, mynheer! 

iden. But so much haste bodes 

Right little speed , and — 

67r. Standing motionless 

None \ so let’s march : we’ll talk as we go on. 

Jden. But — 

(Hr. Show the spot, and then I’ll answer you. 

Fritz. I will, sir, with his excellency’s leave. 

Stral. Do so, and take yon old ass with you. 

Fritz. Hence 1 

Ulr. Come on, old oracle, expound thy riddle! 

\Exii with Idknstein and Fritz. 
Stral. (solus). A stalwart, active, soldier-looking stripling, 
Handsome as Hercules ere his first labour, 

And with a brow of thought beyond his years 
When in repose, till his eye kindles up 
In answering yours. I wish I could engage him: 

I have need of some such spirits near me now. 

For this inheritance is worth a struggle 

And though 1 am not the man to yield without one. 

Neither are they who now rise up between me 
And my desire. The boy, they say, ’s a bold one ; 

But he hath play’d the truant in some hour 

Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 

Champion his claims. ’That’s well. The father, whom 

For years I’ve track'd, as does the blood-hound, never 

In sight, but constantly in scent, had put me 

To fault; but here 1 have him, and that's better. 

It must be he I All circumstance proclaims it; 

And careless voices, knowing not the cause 
Of my enquiries, still confirm it. — Yes 1 
The man, his bearing, and the mystery 
Of his arrival, and the time; the account, too, 
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The intendant gave (for I have not hohc\i her) 

Of his wife’s dignified but foreign aspect ; 

Besides the antipathy with which we met, 

As snakes and lions shrink back from eacl) othcn 
By secret instinct that both must be foes 
Deadly, without being natural prey to either; 

All — all — confirm it to my mind. However, 

Well grapple, ne’ertbeless. In a few hours 
The order comes from Frankfort, if these waters 
Rise not the higher (and the weather favours 
Their quick abatement), and 111 have him safe 
Within a dungeon, where he may avouch 
His real estate and name; and there’s no harm done, 
Should ho prove other than 1 deem. This robbery 
(Save for the actual loss) is lucky also: 
lie’s poor, and that’s suspicious — he’s unknown, 

And that’s defenceless. — True, we have no proofs 
Of guilt, — but what hath ho of innocence? 

Were he a man indiflferent to my prospects, 

111 other bearings, 1 should rather lay 
The inculpation on the Hungarian, who 
Hath something which 1 like not; and alone 
Of all around, except the intendant, and 
The prince’s household and my own , had ingress 
Familiar to the chamber. 

Enter Gxbor. 

Friend, how fare you? 

Gab, As those who fare well everywhere, when they 
Have supp’d and slumber’d, no great matter how — 

And you, my lord? 

Siral, Better in rest than purse: 

Mine inn is like to cost me dear. 

Gab, 1 beard 

Of your late loss ; but ’tis a trifle to 
One of your order. 

Stral, You would hardly think S0| 

Were the loss yours. 
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Gah. 1 never bad so much 

(At once) in my whole life, and therefore am not 
Fit to decide. But I came hero to seek you. 

Your couriers are turn’d back — I have outstripp’d them, 

In my return. 

Stral. You! — Why? 

Gah, I went at daybreak, 

To watch for the abatement of the river. 

As being anxious to resume my journey. 

Your messengers were all check’d like myself; 

And , seeing the case hopeless , I await 
The current’s pleasure. 

Stral, Would the dogs were in it! 

Why did they not, at least, attempt the passage? 

I order’d this at all risks. 

Gah, Could you order 

The Oder to divide, as Moses did 
The Red Sea (scarcely redder than the flood 
Of the swoln stream), and be obey’d, perhaps 
They might have ventured. 

Stral. I must see to it: 

The knaves! the slaves! — but they shall smart for this. 

[Exit Stbxlenheim. 

Gah. (solus). There goes my noble, feudal, self-will’d baron ! 
Epitome of what brave chivalry 
The preux chevaliers of the good old times 
Have left us. Yesterday he would have given 
His lands (if he hath any), and, still dearer, 
liis sixteen quarterings , for as much fresh air 
As would have flll’d a bladder, while he lay 
Gurgling and foaming half way through the window 
Of his o’erset and water- logg’d conveyance ; 

And now he storms at half a dozen wretches 
Because they love their lives too! Yet, he’s right: 

*Tis strange they should, when such as he may put them 
To hazard at his pleasure. Oh I thou world ! 

Thou art indeed a melancholy jest ! [Exit Gabos. 
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The Apartment o/* Wernkb, in the Palace. 

Enter Josephine and Uluic. 

Jos. Stand back, and let me look on thee again! 

My Ulric! — m> beloved! — can it be — 

After twelve years t 

Ulr. My dearest mother I 

Jos. Yes I 

My dream is realised — how beautiful! — 
liow more than all I sigh’d for! Heaven receive 
A mother’s thanks! — a mother’s tears of joy! 

This is indeed thy work! — At such an hour, too, 

He comes not only as a son , but saviour. 

Ulr. If such a joy await me, it must double 
What I now feel , and lighten from my heart 
A part of the long debt of duty, not 
Of love (for that was ne’er withheld) — forgive me! 

This long delay was not my fault. 

Jos. I know it, 

But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
If 1 e’er felt it, ’tis so dazzled from 
My memory by this oblivious transport I — 

My son ! 

Enter Webnee. 

Wer. What have we here, — more strangers? 

Jos. No I 

Look upon him! What do you see? 

Wer. A stripling, 

For the first time — 

Ulr. {kneeling). For twelve long years, my father! 

Wer. Oh, God! 

Jos. He faints 1 

Wer. No — I am better now*— 

Ulric ! {Embraces him.) 

Ulr. My father, SiegendorfI 

lerd Byron. V. 
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Wer, {starting). Hush! boy — 

The walls may hear that name ! 

Ulr. What then? 

Wer. Why, then- 

But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 

I must be known here but as Werner. Come! 

Come to my arms again! Why, thou look^st all 
I should have been , and was not. Josephine ! 

Sure ’tis no father’s fondness dazzles me; 

But, had I seen that form amid ten thousand 
Youth of the choicest, my heart would have chosen 
This for my son ! 

Ulr. And yet you knew me not! 

Wer. Alas ! I have had that upon my soul 
Which makes me look on all men with an eye 
That only knows the evil at first glance. 

Ulr. My memory served me far more fondly : I 
Have not forgotten aught; and oft-times in 
The proud and princely halls of — (I’ll not name them, 

As you say that ’tis perilous) — but i’ the pomp 
Of your sire’s feudal mansion, 1 look’d back 
To the Bohemian mountains many a simset, 

And wept to see another day go down 

O’er thee and me, with those huge hills between us. 

They shall not part us more. 

Wer. 1 know not that. 

Are you aware my father is no more ? 

Ulr. Oh, heavens! I left him in a green old age, 

And looking like the oak, worn, but still steady 
Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Fell fast around him. 'Twas scarce three months since. 
Wer. Why did you leave him? 

Jos. {embracing Uleic). Can you ask that question? 

Is he not hereT 

Wer. True; he hath sought his parents, 

And found them; but, oh! hatPy and in what state! 

Ulr. All shall be better’d. What we have to do 
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la to proceed, and to assert our -ights, 

Or rather yours; for I wave all, unless 
Vour father has disposed in such a sort 
Of his broad lands as to make mine the foremost, 

So that I must prefer my claim for form: 

But I trust better, and that all is yours. 

Wer. Have you not heard of St^alenheim? 

Ulr. I saved 

His life but yesterday: he’s here. 

Wer. You saved 

The serpent who will sting us all I 

Ulr. You speak 

Riddles; what is this Stralenheim to us? 

Wer. Every thing. One who claims our father’s lands; 
Our distant kinsman , and our nearest foe. 

Ulr. 1 never heard his name till now. The count, 
Indeed, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who, 

If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession ; but his titles 
Were never named before me — and what then? 

His right must yield to ours. 

Wer. Ay, if at IVague: 

But here he is all-powerful; and has spread 
Snares for thy father, which , if hitherto 
He hath escaped them , is by fortune , not 
By favour, 

Ulr. Doth he personally know you? 

Wer. No; but he guesses shrewdly at ray person, 

As he betray’d last night; and I, perhaps, 

But owe my temporary liberty 
To his uncertainty. 

Utr. I think you wrong him 

(Excuse me for the phrase); but Stralenheim 
Is not what you prejudge him, or, if so. 

He owes me something both for past and present, 

1 saved his life, he therefore trusts in me. 

He hath been plunder'd too , since he came hither : 

23 » 
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Is sick; a stranger; and as such not now 
Able to trace the villain who hath robbM him: 

1 have pledged myself to do so ; and the business 
Which brought me here was chiefly that: but I 
Have found, in searching for another's dross, 

My own whole treasure — you, my parents! 

Wer, {agitatedly). Who 

Taught you to mouth that name of ^‘villain?” 

Ulr. What 

More noble name belongs to common thieves? 

Wer. Who taught you thus to brand an unknown being 
With an infernal stigma? 

Ulr. My own feelings 

Taught me to name a ruffian from his deeds. 

Wer. Who taught you, long-sought and ill-found boy I 
that 

It would be safe for my own son to insult me? 

Ulr. 1 named a villain. What is there in common 
With such a being and my father? 

Wer. Every thing I 

That ruffian is thy father! 

Jos. Oh , my son ! 

Believe him not— and yet!— voice falters.) 

Ulr. {starts, looks earnestly at Wernkb, and then says slowly f) 
And you avow it? 

Wer. Ulric , before you dare despise your father, 

Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 

Hash, new to life, and reared in luxury's lap, 

Is it for you to measure passion’s force, 

Or misery’s temptation? Wait— (not long, 

It cometh like the night, and quickly)— Wait! — 

Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted — till 
Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your cabin ; 

Famine and poverty your guests at table; 

Despair your bed-fellow— then rise, but not 

From sleep, and judge! Should that day e’er arrive — 

Should you see then the serpent, who hath coil’d 
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Himself around all that is dear and nohle 
Of you and yours, lie slumb^ing in >our path, 

With but his folds between your steps and happiness, 

When hey who lives but to tear from you name, 

Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 
Chance your conductor; midnight for your mantle; 

The bare knife in your hand, and earth asleep, 

Even to your deadliest foe ; and he as T were 

Inviting death, by looking like it, while 

His death alone can save you: — Thank your God! 

If then, like me, content with petty plunder, 

You turn aside — 1 did so. 

Ulr, But— 

Wer. (abruptly). Hear mo 

I will not brook a human voice — scarce dare 
Listen to my own (if that be human still) — 

Hear mol you do not know this man — 1 do. 

He’s mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and brave; but learn 
None are secui’e from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe, Stralenheim, 

Housed in a prince’s palace , couch’d within 
A prince’s chamber, lay below my knife! 

An instant — a mere motion — the least impulse — 

Had swept him and all fears of mine from earth. 

He was within my power — my knife was raised — 
Withdi'awn — and I’m in his: — are you not so? 

Who tells you that he knows you noif Who says 
He hath not lured you here to end you? or 
To plunge you, with your parents, in a dungeon? 

[He pauses. 

Vlr. Proceed — proceed 1 

Wer. Me he hath ever known, 

And hunted through each change of time — name — fortune-’ 
And why not yout Are you more versed in men? 

He wound snares round me ; dung along my path 
Ucptilcs , whom , in my youth , I would have spum’d 
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Even from my presence; but, in spm-ning now, 

J'ill only with fresh venom. Will you be 
More patient? Ulric ! — Ulric ! there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Which nature cannot master or forbear. 

Ulr, (looks first at him^ and then at Josephine). 

My mother ! 

Wer, Ay ! I thought so : you have now 
Only one parent. 1 have lost alike 
f'ather and son , and stand alone. 

Ulr. But stay ! 

[Werner iMslies out of the chamber. 
Jos. (to Ulric). Follow him not, until this storm of passion 
Abates. Think’st tbou, that were it well for him, 

1 had not follow’d? 

Ulr. I obey you, mother, 

Although reluctantly. My first act shall not 
Be one of disobedience. 

Jos. Oh 1 he is good ! 

Condemn him not from his own mouth , but trust 
To mo, who have borne so much with him, and for him. 
That this is but the surface of his soul, 

And that the depth is rich in better things. 

Ulr. These then are but my father’s principles? 

My mother thinks not with him? 

Jos. Nor doth he 

Think as ho speaks. Alas! long years of grief 
Have made him sometimes thus. 

Ulr. Explain to mo 

More clearly, then , these claims of Stralenheim, 

That , when 1 see tlie subject in its bearings, 

1 may prepare to face him , or at least 
To extricate you from your present perils. 

1 pledge myself to accomplish this — but would 
1 had arrived a few hours sooner! 

Jos, Ay I 

Hadst thou but done so! 
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Enter Gaboh and Idbhstkin, toif^ Attendants. 

Gab, (to Ulbic). I have sought jou^ comrade. 

So this is my reward ! 

Ulr. What do you mean? 

Gab, ’Sdeath I have I lived to these years , ana for this I 
{To Idekstbin). But for your age and folly, 1 would — 

Iden Help I 

Hands ofi'l Touch an intendant! 

Gab. Do not think 

ril honour you so much as save your throat 
From the Ravenstone* by choking you myself 

Iden. I thank you for the respite ; but there are 
Those who have greater need of it than me. 

Ulr. Unriddle this vile wrangling, or — 

Gab. At once , then, 

The baron has been robb’d, and upon me 
This worthy personage has deign’d to fix 
liis kind suspicions — me! whom he ne’er saw 
Till yester’ evening. 

Iden. Wouldst have me suspect 

My own acquaintances? You have to leam 
That 1 keep better company. 

Gab. You shall 

Keep the best shortly, and the last for all men, 

The worms! you hound of malice! [Gabob seizes on him. 

Ulr. {interfering). Nay, no violence: 

lie’s old, tmarm’d — be temperate, Gabor! 

Gab. {letting go Idemstkim). True : 

1 am a fool to lose myself because 
Fools deem me knave: it is their homage. 

Ulr. {to Idenstbin). How 

Fare you? 

Ideti. Help ! 

Ulr. I have help’d you. 

• Tho Ravoiutone , “ Babonateln U the tlon4 gibbet ot Osmunijr, sai 
to called from the ravens perching ou U, 
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Iden, Kill him! then 

ril saj BO. 

Qah, 1 am calm — live on! 

Iden. That’s more 

Than you shall do, if there be judge or judgment 
In Germany. The baron shall decide! 

Gah, Does he abet you in your accusation? 

Iden. Does he not? 

Gah. Then next time let him go sink 

Ere I go hang for snatching him from drowning. 

But here he comes ! 

Ente)' Stbalenheim, 

Gah. ijoee up to him). My noble lord , I’m here ! 

Stral. Well, sir! 

Gah. Have you aught with me? 

Stral. What should I 

Have with you? 

Gah. You know best, if yesterday’s 

Flood has not wash’d away your memory ; 

But that’s a trifle. 1 stand here accused, 

In phrases not equivocal, by yon 
Inteudaut, of the pillage of your person 
Or chamber: — is the charge your own or his? 

Stral. I accuse no man. 

Gah. Then you acquit me , baron ? 

Stral, I know not whom to accuse, or to acquit, 

Or scarcely to suspect. 

Gah. But you at least 

Should know whom not to suspect. I am insulted — 
Oppress'd here by these menials, and I look 
To you for remedy— teach them their duty! 

To look for thieves at home were part of it, 

If duly taught; but, in one word, if I 
Have an accuser, let it be a man 
Worthy to be so of a man like me. 

1 am your equal. 

Stral, 


You! 
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Gah, Ay, «ir; and, ^or 

Aught that you know, superior; but proceed— 

I do not ask for hints , and surmises, 

And circumstance, and proofs; I know enough 
Of what I have done for you, and what you owe me, 

To have at least waited your payment rather 
Than paid myself, had 1 been eager of 
Your gold. I also know, that were 1 even 
The villain I am deem’d, the service render’d 
So recently would not permit you to 
Pursue me to the death, except through shame, 

Such as would leave your scutcheon but a blank. 

Put this is nothing: 1 demand of you 
Justice upon your unjust servants, and 
From your own lips a disavowal of 
All sanction of their insolence; thus much 
You owe to the unknown, who asks no more, 

And never thought to have ask’d so much. 

Stral. This tone 

May be of innocence. 

Gab. ’Sdeath ! who dare doubt it 

Kxcept such villains as ne’er had it? 

Siral. Vou 

Are hot, sir. 

Gab. Must I tui’ii an icicle 
Before the breath of menials, and their master V 

Stral. Ulric! you know this man; I found him in 
Your company. 

Gab. We found you in the Oder; 

Would wo had left you there I 

StraL I give you thanks, sir. 

Gab. I’ve earn’d them; but might have eani’d more from 
others. 

Perchance , if I had left you to your fate. 

Stral. Ulric! you know this man? 

Gab. No more than you do, 

If he avouches not my honour. 
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Ulr. I 

Can vouch your courage, and, as far as my 
Own brief connection led me, honour. 

StraL Then 

Tm satisfied. 

Gab. {ironically). Right easily, melhinks. 

What is the spell in his asseveration 
More than in mine? 

Stral. I merely said that I 

Was satisfied — not that you are absolved. 

Gab. Again! Am 1 accused or no? 

Stral. Goto! 

You wax too insolent. If circumstance 
And general suspicion be against you, 

Is the fault mine? Is’t not enough that I 
Decline all question of your guilt or innocence? 

Gab. My lord, my lord, this is mere cozenage, 

A vile equivocation; you well know 

Your doubts are certainties to all around you — 

Your looks a voice — your frowns a sentence; you 
Are practising your power on me — because 
You have it; but beware! you know not whom 
You strive to tread on. 

Stral. Threat’st thou? 

Gab. Not so much 

As you accuse. You hint the basest injury, 

And 1 retort it with an open warning. 

Stral. As you have said, ’tis true 1 owe you something, 
For which you seem disposed to pay yourself. 

Gab. Not with your gold. 

StraL With bootless insolence. 

\To hi$ Attendants and Idshstkin 
You need not further to molest this man, 

But let him go his way. Ulric, good morrow! 

[Exit STaaLSKHUM , InsKSTam , and Attendants. 

Gab. {following). 1*11 after him and — 

Vlr, {stopping him). Not a step. 
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Gab. "Who sl^ll 

Oppose me ? 

l/lr. Your own reason, with a moment’s 
Thought. 

Gab. Must 1 bear this? 

Ulr. Pshaw ! we all must bear 

I'he arrogance of something higher than 
Ourselves — the highest cannot temper Satan, 

Nor the lowest his vicegerents upon earth. 

IVe seen you brave the elements, and bear 
Tilings which had made this silkworm cast lus skin — 

And shrink you from a few sharp sneers and words? 

Gab. Must I bear to be deem’d a thief? If ’t were 
A bandit of the woods, 1 could have borne it — 

There’s something daring iu it; — but to steal 
The moneys of a slumbering man ! — 

Ulr. It seems, then, 

You are not guilty? 

Gab. Do I hear aright? 

You too ! 

Ulr. I merely ask’d a simple question. 

Gab. If the judge ask’d me, 1 would answer ‘'No” — 

To you I answer thus. {He draws). 

Ulr. {drawiny). With all my heart I 

Jns. Without there! IJo! help I help! — Oh, God! here*s 
murder ! 


lExit JosBPHiNS, ahriehing. 


Gadob and Ulric fight. Gabob w disai’tned just aa Stbauen* 
UKui, JosEPiuKic, IncNSTKiB, re-enter. 

Jos. Oh I glorious heaven ! lie’s safe ! 
atral. {to JosKTHUfi). It^o’s safe? 

Jos. My — 

Ulr. {interrupting her with a stem look^ and turning after- 
wards to Stralenubim). Doth ! 

Here’s no great harm done. 

lUtral. What hath caused all this? 
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Ulr, You, baron, I believe; but as the effect 
Is harmless, let it not disturb you. — Gabor! 

There is your sword ; and when you bare it next. 

Let it not be against your friends. 

[Ulhio pronounces the last words slowly and emphatic 
cally in a low voice to Gabor. 

Gab. I thank you 

Less for my life than for your counsel. 

Stral. These 

Brawls must end here. 

Gab. (taking his sword). They shall. You have wrong'd 
me, Ulric, 

More with your unkind thoughts than sword: I would 

The last were in my bosom rather than 

The first in yours. I could have borne yon noble’s 

Absurd insinuations — ignorance 

And dull suspicion are a part of his 

Entail will last him longer than his lands. — 

But 1 may fit him yet: — you have vanquish’d me. 

1 was the fool of passion to conceive 
That I could cope with you, whom I had seen 
Already proved by greater perils than 
Rest in this arm. We way meet by and by, 

However — but in friendship. [Exit Gabor. 

Stral. I will brook 

No more ! This outrage following up his insults, 

Perhaps his guilt, has cancell’d all the little 
I owed him heretofore for the so-vaunted 
Aid which he added to your abler succour. 

Ulric, you are not hurt? — 

Ulr. Not even by a scratch. 

Stral. {to Idbicstein). Intendant! take your measures to 
secure 

Yon fellow: 1 revoke my former lenity, 
lie shall be sent to Frankfort with an escort 
The instant that the waters have abated. 

Jden. Secure him! He hath got his sword again — 
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And seems to know the use ou't; Lis uadci 
Belike; — I’m a civilian. 

5<ra/. Fool! are not 

Yon score of vassals dogging at your heels 
Enough to seize a dozen such? Hence! after him I 
Ulr. Baron, I do beseech you! 

Siral, I must be 

Obey'd. No words! 

Jden. Well, if it must be so — 

March, vassals! I’m your leader, and will bring 
The roar up: a wise general never should 
Expose his precious life — on which all rests. 

1 like that article of war. 

[Exit louNHTKiN and AUendants. 
SiraL Come hither, 

Ulric: what does that woman here? Oh! now 
1 recognise her, ’tis the stranger’s wife 
Whom they name “Werner.” 

Ulr. ’Tis his name. 

Stral. Indeed ! 

Is not your husband visible, fair dame? — 

Jos. Who seeks him? 

SiraL No one — for the present: but 

1 fain would parley, Ulric, with yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr. I will retire with you. 

Jos. Not so : 

You are the latest stranger, and command 
All places here. 

(Aside to Ulmc, as she goes out). O Ulric! have a care - 
Remember what depends on a rash word ! 

Ulr. (to Josephihb). Fear not! — 

[Exit JosaruiMK. 

Stral. Ulric , I think that I may trust you : 

You saved my life — and acts like these beget 
Unbounded confidence. 

Ulr. 


Say on. 
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StraL Mysterious 

And long-engcnder’d circumBtauccs (not 
To be now fully enter’d on) have made 
This man obnoxious — perhaps fatal to me. 

Ulr, Who? Gabor, the Hungarian? 

Stral. No — this “Werner” 

With the false name and habit. 

Ulr, How can this be? 

He is the poorest of the poor — and yellow 
Sickness sits cavem’d in his hollow eye : 

The man is helpless. 

Siral. He is — ’tis no matter ^ — 

But if ho bo the man I deem (and that 
Ho is BO, all around us here — and much 
That is not here — confirm my apprehension) 

He must be made secure ere twelve hours further. 

Ulr. And what have 1 to do with this? 

Stral. I have sent 

To Frankfort, to the governor, my friend 
(I have the authority to do so by 
An order of the house of Brandcnburg\ 

For a fit escort — but this cursed flood 
Bars all access, and may do for some hours. 

Ulr. It is abating. 

Stral. That is well. 

Ulr. But how 

Am I concern’d? 

Stral. As one who did so much 

For me , you cannot be indifferent to 
’Fhat which is of more import to me than 
The life you rescued. — Keep 3 ’^our eye on him! 

The man avoids me , knows that I now know him. — 
Watch him I — as you would watch the wild boar when 
He makes against you in the hunter’s gap — 

Like him he must be spear’d. 

Ulr, AVhy so? 

Stral. 


He stands 
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Between me and a brnvc inheritance! 

Oh ! could you see it! But you shall. 

Ulr, I hope so. 

SiraL It is the richest of the rich Bohemia, 

Unscathed by scorching war. It lies so near 
The strongest city, Prague , that fire and sword 
Hare skimm’d it lightly: so that no\i, besides 
Its own exuberance, it bears double value 
Confronted with whole realms far and near 
Made deserts. 

Vlr, You describe it faithfully. 

Stral, Ay — could you see it, you would say so — but, 
As I have said, you shall. 

Ulr. I accept the omen. 

Stral. Then claim a recompense from it and me, 

Such as hoik may make worthy your acceptance 
And services to me and mine for ever. 

Ulr. And this sole , sick , and miserable wretch — 
This way-worn stranger — stands between you and 
This Paradise? — (As Adam did between 
The devil and his) — [Aside.'^ 

Stral. He doth. 

Ulr. Hath he no right? 

Stral. Right! none. A disinherited prodigal, 

Who for these twenty years disgraced his lineage 
In all his acts— but chiefly by ^s marriage, 

And living amidst commerce-fetching burghers, 

And dabbling merchants, in a mart of Jews. 

Ulr. He has a wife, then? 

Stral. You’d be sorry to 

Call such your mother. You have seen the woman 
He calls his wife. 

Ulr. Is she not so? 

Stral. No more 

Than he’s your father: — an Italian girl, 

The daughter of a banish’d man, who lives 
On love and poverty with this same Werner, 
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Ulr, They are childless, then? 

Stral, There is or was a bastard, 

Whom the old man — the grandsire (as old age 
Is ever doting) took to warm his bosom, 

As it went chilly downward to the grave : 

But the imp stands not in my path — he has fled, 

No one knows whither ^ and if ho had not, 

His claims alone were too contemptible 
To stand.— Why do you smile? 

Ulr, At your vain fears: 

A poor man almost in his grasp — a child 
Of doubtless birth — can startle a grandee! 

Siral. All’s to be fear’d, where all is to be gain’d. 

Ulr, True ; and aught done to save or to obtain it 

Stral, You have harp’d the very string next to my heart. 
I may depend upon you? 

Ulr, ’T were too late 

To doubt it. 

Stral. Let no foolish pity shake 
Your bosom (for the appearance of the man 
Is pitiful) — he is a wretch, as likely 
To have robb’d me Jis the fellow more suspected, 

Except that circumstimce is less against him ; 

He being lodged far ofif, and in a chamber 
Without approach to mine: and, to say truth, 

I think too well of blood allied to mine. 

To deem he would descend to such an act : 

Besides , he was a soldier, and a brave one 
Once — though too rash. 

Ulr. And they, my lord, we know 

By our experience, never plunder till 
They knock the brains out first — which makes them heirs. 
Not thieves. The dead, who feel nought, can lose nothing, 
Nor e’er be robb’d: their spoils are a bequest — 

No more. 

Stral, Go tol you are a wag. But say 
I may be sore you’ll keep an eye on this man, 
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And let me know his slightest mov^'meut lowards 
Concealment or escape? 

Ulr, You may \>o ante 

You yourself could not watch liim more than 1 
Will be his sentinel. 

Stral. By this you make me 

Y ours , and for ever. 

Ulr. Such is my intention. [JEuefunt. 

ACT III. 

8CENB 1. 

A Hall iti the same Palace^ from whence the secret Passage leads. 

Enter Wjcbxsr and Gabor. 

dab. Sir, 1 have told my tale: if it so please you 
To give me refuge for a few hours , well — 

If not, ril try my fortune elsewhere. 

Wer. How 

Can 1, so wretched, give to Misery 
A sbelU'rV — wanting such myself as muoli 
As e’er the hunted deer a covert — 

Gab. Or 

The wounded lion his cool cave. Methinks 
You rather look like one would turn at bay, 

And rip the hunter's entrails. 

Wer. Ah! 

Gab. 1 care not 

If it be so, being much disposed to do 
The same myself. But will you shelter meV 
1 am oppress’d like you — and poor like you — 

Disgraced — 

Wer. {abruptly). Who told you that I was disgraced ? 

Gab. No one; nor did I say you were so: with 
Your poverty my likeness ended; but 
1 said I was so — and would add , with truth, 

As undeservedly as you. 

Lord Bpron. V. 


24 
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Wer, Again! 

As D 

Gab. Or any other honest man. 

What the devil would you have? You don’t believe me 
Guilty of this base theft? 

Wei\ No, no — 1 cannot. 

Gab. Why that’s my heart of honour ! yon young gallant — 
Your miserly intendant and dense noble — 

All — all suspected me; and why? because 
I am the worst- clothed, and least named amongst them; 
Although , were Momus’ lattice in your breasts, 

My soul might brook to open it more widely 
Than theirs: but thus it is — you poor and helpless — 

Hoth still more than myself. 

Wer. How know you that? 

Gab. You’re right: I ask for shelter at the hand 
Which 1 call helpless; if you now deny it, 

1 were well paid. But you, who seem to have proved 
The wholesome bitterness of life, know well, 

By sympathy, that all the outspread gold 
Of the New World the Spaniard boasts about 
Could never tempt the man who knows its worth, 

Weigh’d at its proper value in the balance, 

Save in such guise (and there I grant its power, 

Because 1 feel it,) as may leave no nightmare 
Upon his heart o’ nights. 

Wer. What do you mean? 

Gab. Just what I say; I thought my speech was plain: 
You arc no thief — nor I — and, as true men. 

Should aid each other. 

Wer. It is a damn’d world, sir. 

Gab. So is the nearest of the two next, as 
'J’he priests say (and no doubt they should know best), 
Therefore I’ll stick by this — as being loth 
To sutler martyrdom, at least with such 
An epitaph as larceny upon my tomb. 

It is but a night’s lodging which I crave ; 
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To-morrow ] will try the waters , as 

The dove did, truBting that ths^. havj abated. 

TVer, Abated? Is there hope of that? 

Oad, There was 

At noontide. 

We)\ Then we may be safe. 

Gah. Are you 

hi peril? 

Poverty is ever bo. 

Oa/f. That I know by long practice. Will you not 
Promise to make mine less? 

JVer. Your poverty? 

Ga^K No— you don’t look a leech for that disorder; 

1 meant my peril only : you’ve a roof, 

And 1 have none; I merely seek a covert. 

JVer. Rightly; for how ahould such a wretch as I 
Have gold? 

Gad. Scarce honestly, to say the truth on’t, 
Altiiough J almost wish you had tiic baron’s. 

JVer. Dare you insinualo? 

GaL What? 

liV. Arc you aware 

To whom you speak? 

Gad. No; and 1 am not used 

Greatly to care. (A noise heard wtihout.') But hark ! they come! 
JVer. Who come? 

Gab. The intendant and his man-hounds after me: 

J’d face them — but it were in vain to expect 
Justice at hands like theirs. Where shall I go? 

But show me any place. I do assure you, 

If there be faith in man, 1 am most guiltless: 

Think if it were your own case! 

Wer. (Aside). Oh, just God! 

I’hy hell is not hereafter 1 Am I dust still? 

Gab. 1 see you’re moved; and it shows well in you: 

I may live to requite it. 

2i* 
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Wer. Are you not 

A spy of Stralenheim’s? 

Gab. Notliandif 

I were , what is there to espy in you? 

Although I recollect his frequent question 
About you and your spouse might lead to some 
Suspicion; but you best know — what — and why 
1 am his deadliest foe. 

Wer. Yout 

Gab. After such 

A treatment for the service which in part 
1 render’d him, I am his enemy: 
if you are not his friend, you will assist me. 

Wer. I will. 

Gab. But how? 

Wer. (showing the panel). There is a secret spring 
Remember, I discover’d it by chance, 

And used it but for safety. 

Gab. Open it, 

And I will use it for the same. 

Wer. I found it, 

As 1 have said: it leads through winding walls, 

(So thick as to bear paths within their ribs, 

Yet lose no jot of strength or stateliness,) 

And hollow cells, and obscure niches, to 
J know not whither; you must not advance: 

Give me your word. 

Gab. It is unnecessaiy^ : 

How should I make my way in darkness through 
A Gothic labyrinth of unknown windings? 

Wer. Yes, but who knows to what place it may lead? 
/ know not — (mark you!) — but who knows it might not 
Lead even into the chamber of your foe? 

So strangely were contrived these galleries 
By oiur 'I’eutonic fathers in old days. 

When man built less against the elements 
Than his next neighbour. You must not advance 
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Beyond the two first windings; if you do 
(Albeit I never pass’d them), j* 11 no^ answer 
For what you may be led to. 

Uab. But I will. 

A thousand thanks I 

Wer. You’ll find the spring more obvious 

On the other side; and, when you would return. 

It yields to the least touch. 

Gab. ril in — farewell! 

[G-abob goes in by the secret panel, 

Wer. (solus). What have I done? Alas! what had I done 
I'efore to make this fearful? Let it be 
Still some atonement that 1 save the man, 

Whose sacrifice had saved perhaps my own — 

They come! to seek elsewhere what is before them! 

Enter Iubbstkim and Others. 

Men. Is he not here? He must have vanish’d (ben 
Through the dim Gothic glass by pious aid 
Of pictured saints upon the red and yellow 
Caseiueuts, through which the sunset streams like siinnsc 
On long pearl-colour d beards and crimson crosses, 

And gilded crosiers, and cross’d arms, and cowls, 

And helms, and twisted armour, and long swords, 

All the fantastic furniture of windows 
Dim with brave knights and holy hermits, whose 
Likeness and fame alike rest in some panes 
Of crystal, which each rattling wind proclaims 
As frail as any other life or glory. 

He’s gone , however. 

Wer. Whom do you seek? 

Men. A villain. 

Wer. Why need you come so far, then? 

Iden. In the tearoh 

Of him who robb'd the barou. 

Wer, Are you sure 

You have divined the man? 
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Idm, Ab sure as you 

Stand there; but where’s he gone? 

Wet, Who? 

Idea, He we sought. 

Wer, You see he is not here. 

Idm» And yet we traced him 

Up to this hall. Are you accomplices? 

Or deal you in the black art? 

Wer. I deal plainly, 

To many men the blackest. 

Iden. It may bo 

1 have a question or two for yourself 
Hereafter ; but we must continue now 
Our search for t’ other. 

Wer. You had best begin 

Your inquisition now: I may not be 
So patient always; 

Iden. I should like to know, 

In good sooth, if you really are the man 
That Stralenheira’s in quest of. 

Wer. Insolent! 

Said you not that he was not here? 

Iden. Yes, one; 

But there's another whom he tracks more keenly, 

And soon , it may be , with authority 

Both paramount to his and mine. But, come! 

Bustle, my boys! we are at fault. 

[Exit IniNSTKi.N and .iitendants. 
Wer. In what 

A maze hath my dim destiny involved me ! 

And one base sin hath done me less ill than 
I’lie leaving undone one far greater. Down, 

Thou busy devil, rising in my heart! 

Thou art too late! I’ll nought to do with blood. 

Enter Uleic. 

Ulr, I sought you, father 
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Wer. Is’t not dangerons? 

Vlr. No; Stralenbeim i« igx> ^r&ut J all 
Or any of the ties between ns: more - 
He sends me here a spy upon yoor actions, 

Deeming me wholly his. 

Wer. I cannot think it: 

’Tis but a snare he wind? about us both, 

To swcop the sire and son at once. 

IJlr. I cannot 

Pause in each petty fear, and stumble at 
The doubts that rise like briers in our path, 

Hut must break through them, as an unarm'd carle 
Would, though with naked limbs, were the wolf rustling 
In the same thicket where he hew’d for bread. 

Nets arc for thrushes, eagles are not caught so: 

We’ll overfly or rend them. 

Wet \ Show me howt 

Ulr. Can you not guess? 

Wer. I cannot 

LJlr. That is strange. 

Came tlie thought ne’er into your mind last night f 
Wer. I understand you not. 

Ulr. Then we shall never 

More understand each other. But to change 
The topic — 

Wer. You mean to pursue it, as 
’Tis of our safety. 

Ulr. Bight; I stind corrected. 

I see the subject now more clearly, and 
Our general situation in its bearings. 

The waters are abating; a few hours 

Will bring his summon’d myrmidons from Frankfoit, 

W^hen you will be a prisoner, perhaps worse. 

And 1 an outcast, bastardised by practice 
Of this same baron to make way for him. 

Wer. And now your remedy I 1 thought to escape 
By means of this accursed gold; but now 
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I dare not uae it, «how it, scarce look on it. 

Methinks it wears upon its face my guilt 
For motto , not the mintage of the state ; 

And, for the sovereign’s head, my own begirt 
With hissing snakes, which curl around my temples, 

And ciy to all beholders, Lo! a villain! 

Ulr, You must not use it, at least now; but take 
This ring. [He gives Werner a jewel. 

Wer. A gem I It was my father’s I 
Ulr, And 

As such is now your own. With this you must 
Bribe the intendant for his old caleche 
And horses to pursue your route at sunrise, 

Together with my mother. 

Wer, And leave you. 

So lately foimd, in peril too? 

Ulr. Fear nothing ! 

The only fear were if we fled together, 

For that would make our ties beyond all doubt. 

The waters only lie in flood between 

This burgh and Frankfort; so far’s in our favour. 

The route on to Bohemia, though encumber’d, 

Is not impassable; and when you gain 
A few hours’ start, the difficulties will be 
The same to your pursuers. Once beyond 
The frontier, and you’re safe. • 

Wer. My noble boy ! 

Ulr. Hush! hush! no transports; we’ll indulge in them 
In Castle Siegendorfl Display no gold; 

Show Ideustein the gem (I know the man, 

And have look’d through him): it will answer thus 
A double puipose. Stralenheim lost gold — 

No jewel: therefore it could not be hit; 

And then the man who was possest of this 
Can hardly be suspected of abstracting 
The baron’s coin , when he could thus convert 
This ring to more than Stralenheim has lost 
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By bis last night’s slumber* Be not over timbi 
lu your address, nor yet too ano^ant, 

And Idenstein will serve you. 

Wer, 1 will follow 

lu all things your direction. 

(Jlr, I would have 

Spared you the trouble; r^ut had 1 appear’d 
To take an interest in you, and still more 
By dabbling with a jewel in your favour, 

All had been known at once. 

Wer, My guardian angel I 

Thi- overpays the past. But how wilt thou 
Fare in our absence? 

IHr. Stralenheim knows nothing 

Of me as aught of kindred with yourself. 

I will but wait a day or two with him 
To lull all doubts, and then rejoin my fatlicr. 

Wer, To part no more I 

Ulr. 1 know not that; but at 

The least we’ll meet again once more. 

Wer. My boy ! 

friend! my only child, and sole preserver! 

Oh, do not hate mol 

Uir. Hate my father! 

Wer. Ay, 

My father hated me. Why not my son? 

Ulr. Your father knew you not as 1 do. 

Wer. Scorpions 

Are in thy words! Thou know me? in this guise 
Thou canst not know me, I am not myself; 

Yet (hate me not) I will be soon, 

Ulr. ril wait I 

In the mean time be sure that all a son 
Can do for parents shall be done for mine. 

Wer. I see it, and I feel it; yet 1 feel 
Further— that you despise me. 

Ulr, Wherefore should I? 
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Wer, Must I repeat my humiliation? 

Ulr. No! 

I have fathom’d it and you. But let us talk 
Of this no more. Or if it must be ever, 

Not now. Your error has redoubled all 
The present difficulties of our house, 

At secret war with that of Stralenheim : 

All we have now to think of is to baffle 
Him. I have shown one w&y. 

JVer. The only one, 

And 1 embrace it, as I did my son, 

Who show’d himself and father’s safety in 
One day. 

Ulr. You shall be safe; let that suffice. 

Would Stralenheim’s appearance in Bohemia 
Disturb your right , or mine , if once we were 
Admitted to our lands? 

Wer, Assuredly, 

Situate as we are now, although the first 
Possessor might , as usual , prove the strongest, 
Especially the next in blood. 

Ulr. Bloodl ’tis 

A word of many meanings ; in the veins, 

And out of them, it is a different thing — 

And so it should be, when the same in blood 
(As it is call’d) are aliens to each other. 

Like Theban brethren : when a part is bad, 

A few spilt ounces purify the rest. 

Wer. I do not apprehend you. 

Ulr. That may be — 

And should, perhaps — and yet — but get ye ready; 
You and my mother must away to»night. 

Here comes the inteiidant: sound him with the gem 
’Twill sink into his venal soul like lead 
Into the deep , and bring up slime and mud, 

And ooze too , from the boUom , as the lead doth 
With its greased understratum; but no less 
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Will serre to wam our vesseU through thcso ahot*8. 
The freight is rich, so heave the lire in t.oael 
Farewell I I scarce have time, but yet your Aanrf, 

My father! — 

Wer, Let me embrace thee ! 

67r. Wo may be 

Observed: subdue your nature to the hour! 

Keep off from me as from your fee I 

Wer, Accursed 

Be he who is the stifling cause which smothers 
The best and sweetest feeling of our hearts ; 

At such an hour too! 

Ulr, Yes, curse— it will ease you! 

Here is the iutendant. 


Enter Idbnstkim. 

Master Idenstein, 

How fare you iu yoiu* purpose? Have you caught 
The rogue? 

Iden, No, faith! 

Ulr. Well, there are plenty more : 

You may have better luck another chase. 

Where is the baron ? 

Iden. Gone back to his chamber: 

And now I think on’t, asking after you 
With iiobly>bom impatience. 

Ulr. Your great men 

Must be answer'd on the instant, as the bound 
Of the stung steed replies unto the spur: 

’Tis well they have horses, too; for if they had not, 

1 fear that men must draw their chariots, as 
They say kings did Sesostris. 

Iden. Who was he? 

Ulr. An old Bohemian — an imperial gipsy. 

Iden. A gipsy or Bohemian , 'tis the same, 

For they pass by both names. And was be one? 

Ulr. Tve heard so ; but 1 must take leave. Intendant, 
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Your senrantt — Warner (to Webnkr sligMy), if that be your 
name, 

Yours. {Exit Ulric. 

Iden, A well-spoken, pretty -faced young man! 

And prettily behaved ! He knows his station, 

You see, sir: how he gave to each his due 
Precedence I 

Wer. I perceived it, and applaud 
His just discernment and your own. 

Idm. That’s well — 

That’s very well. You also know your place, too; 

And yet I don’t know that I know your place. 

Wer, {showing the ring). Would this assist your know- 
ledge? 

Iden. How! — What! — Eh! 

A jewel! 

Wer. ’Tis your own on one condition. 

Iden. Mine I — Name it ! 

Wer. That hereafter you permit me 

At thrice its value to redeem it: ’tis 
A family ring. 

Iden. A family! — yours ! — a gem! 

I’m breathless! 

Wer, You must also furnish me 

An hour ere daybreak with all means to quit 
This place. 

Iden. But is it real? Let me look on it: 

Diamond^ by all that’s glorious! 

Wer. Come , I’ll trust you. 

Yon have guess’d, no doubt, that 1 was bom above 
My present seeming. 

Iden. I can’t say I did, 

Though this looks like it: this is the true breeding 
Of gentle blood! 

Wer. 1 have important reasons 

For wishing to continue privily 
My journey hence. 
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Iden. So then you are the man 

Whom Stralenheim*B in quest of? 

Wer, I am not; 

But being taken for him might conduct 
So much embarrassment to me Just now, 

And to the baron’s self hereafter — *tis 
To spare both that 1 would avoid all bustle. 

Iden. Be you the man or no, ’tis not my business 
Besides , I never should obtain the half 
From this pioud, niggardly noble, who would raise 
The country for some missing bits of coin, 

And never offer a precise reward — 

Bi’t thig ! — another look! 

Wer. Gaze on it freely ; 

At day-dawn it is yours. 

Iden. Oh, thou sweet sparkler! 

Thou more than stone of the philosopher! 

Thou touchstone of Philosophy herself! 

'riiou bright eye of the Mine! thou loadstar of 
The soul ! the true magnetic Pole to which 
All hearts point duly north, like trembling needles! 
Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth I which , sitting 
High on the monarch’s diadem, attractest 
More worship than the majesty who sweats 
Beneath the crown which makes his bead ache, like 
Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it lustre! 

Shalt thou be mine? I am, methinks, already 
A little king, a lucky alchymist! — 

A wise magician , who has bound the devil 
Without the forfeit of his soul. But come, 

Werner, or what else? 

Wer. Call me Werner still; 

You may yet know me by a loftier title. 

Iden, 1 do believe in thee 1 thou art the spirit 
Of whom 1 long have dream’d in a low garb. — 

But ^me , I’ll serve thee ; thou sbalt be as free 
As air, despite the waters; let us hence: 
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I’ll show thee I am honest — (oh, thou jewel!) 

Thou shalt be furnish’d, Werner, with such means 
Of flight, that if thou wert a snail, not birds 
Should overtake thee. — Let me gaze again! 

1 have a foster-brother in the mart 

Of Hamburgh skill’d in precious stones. How many 

Carats may it weigh? — Come, Werner, 1 will wing thee. 

\Exeimt, 


SCENE II. 

SriLiLRimEiM’s Chamber. 

Stralekhsim and Fritz. 

Fritz. All’s ready, my good lord t 
^iral. 1 am not sleepy, 

And yet I must to bed ; I fain would say 
To rest , but something heavy on my spirit, 

Too dull for wakefulness , too quick for slumber, 

Sits on me as a cloud along the sky, 

Which will not let the sunbeams through , nor yet 
Descend in rain and end , but spreads itself 
’Twixt earth and heaven, like envy between man 
And man, an everlasting mist} — 1 will 
Unto my pillow. 

Fitz. May you rest there well! 

Stral. 1 feel , and fear, 1 shall. 

FHU. And wherefore fear? 

Strai. I know not why, and therefore do fear more, 
llocause an undescribable — but ’tis 
All folly. Were tlie locks (as I desired) 

Changed, to-day, of this chamber? for last night’s 
Adventure makes it needful. 

i^Wfcs. Certainly, 

According to your order, and beneath 
The inspection of myself and the young Saxon 
Who saved your life. I think they call him “Ulric.” 
Strai. You think! you supereilioos slave! what right 
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Have you to tax your memory, which should be 
Quick, proud, and happy to retaia the noma 
Of him who saved your master, as a litany 
Whose daily repetition msu-ks your duty. — 

Get hence! “ You ihmkj** Indeed! you who otood still 

Howling and dripping on the hank, whilst I 

Lay dying, and the stranger dashed aside 

I'he roaiiiig torrent, and restored me to 

Thank him — and despise you. ‘‘Tou think!** and scarce 

Can recollect his name! 1 will not waste 

More words on you. Call me betimes. 

Fritz. Good night I 

I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
To renovated strength and temper. scene clones. 


SCENE III. 

7 'he secret Passage. 

Gab. (solus). Four — 

Five — si.K hours have I counted, like the guard 
Of outposts, on the iievor-merry clock: 

That hollow tongue of time, which, even when 
It sounds for joy, lakes something from enjoyment 
With every clang. ’Tis a perpetual knell, 

Though for a marriage-feast it rings: each stroke 
Peals for a hope the less ; the funeral note 
Of Love deep-buried without resurrection 
in the grave of Possession; while the knoll 
Of long-lived parents finds a jovial echo 
To triple Time in the son’s ear. 

I’m cold — 

I’m dark; — I’ve blown my fingers — number’d o’er 
And o’er my steps — and knock’d my head against 
Some fifty buttresses — and roused the rats 
And bats in general insurrection, till 
Their cursed pattering feet and whirling wings 
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Leave me scarce hearing for another sound. 

A light! It is at distance (if I can 
Measure in darkness distance): but it blinks 
As through a crevice or a key-hole, in 
The inhibited direction: 1 must on, 

Nevertheless, from curiosity. 

A distant lamp- light is an incident 
In such a den as this. Pray Heaven it lead me 
To nothing that may tempt me! Else — Heaven aid me 
To obtain or to escape it! Shining still! 

Were it the star of Lucifer himself, 

Or he himself girt with its beams, 1 could 
Contain no longer. Softly ! mighty well ! 

That comer’s turn’d — so — ah! no; — right! it draws 
Nearer. Here is a darksome angle — so, 

That’s weather’d. — Let me pause. — Suppose it leads 
Into some greater danger than that which 
I have escaped — no matter, ’tis a new one; 

And novel perils, like fresh mistresses, 

Wear more magnetic aspects:—! will on, 

And be it where it may — I have my dagger, 

Which may protect me at a pinch. — Bum still. 

Thou little light! Thou art my ignis fatuus! 

My stationary Will-o’-the-wisp! — So! so! 

He hears my invocation, and fails not {The scene closes. 

SCENE IV. 

A Garden. 

Enter Wunkr. 

I could not sleep — and now the hour’s at hand; 

All's ready. Idenstein has kept his word; 

And statiou’d in the outskirts of the town, 

Upon the forest’s edge, the vehicle 
Awaits us. Now the dwindling stars begin 
To pale in heaven; and for the last time I 
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Look on these horrible walls. Oh! nevi^r, never 
Shall 1 forget them. Here I eame mos; poor, 

But not dishonour'd : and 1 leave them with 
A stain, — if not upon my name, yet in 
Hy heart! — a never-dying canker-worm, 

Which all the coming splendour of the lands, 

Aud rights, and sovereignty of Siegeadorf 
Can scarcely lull a moment. 1 must find 
Some means of restitution, which would ease 
My soul in part; but how without discovery? — 

It must be done, however; and 1*11 pause 
Upon the method the first hour of safety. 

The madness of my misery led to this 
Base infamy; repentance must retrieve it: 

I will have nought of Stralenheim's upon 
My spirit, though he would grasp all of mine; 

Lands, freedom, life, — and yet he sleeps! as soundly, 
Perhaps, as infancy, with gorgeous curtains 
Spread for liis canopy, o’er silken pillows, 

Such as when — Hark! what noise is that? Again! 

The branches shake ; and some loose stones have fallen 
From yonder terrace. 

[Uuuo leapt down from the terrace. 

Ulric ! ever welcome ! 

Thrice welcome now I this filial — 

Ulr, Stop I before 

We approach, tell mo — 

Wer. Why look you so? 

Ulr. Do I 

Behold my father, or — 

Wer. What? 

Ulr. An assassin? 

Wer. Insane or insolent! 

Ulr. Heply, sir, as 

You priae your life, or mine! 

Wer. To what must I 

Answer? 

Lord Bgron. V. 
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Ulr. Are you or are you not the assassin 
Of Stralenheim? 

Wer, I never was as yet 

The murderer of any mwi. What mean you? 

Ulr, Did not you (hU night (as the night before) 

Betrace the secret passage? Did you not 

Again revisit Stralenheim’s chamber? and — [Uleic pauses. 

Wer. Proceed. 

Ulr. Dilsd he not by your hand? 

Wer. Great God ! 

Ulr. You are innocent, then! my father’s innocent! 
Embrace me! Yes,— your tone— your look — yes, yes, — 
Yet say so. 

Wer. If I e’er, in heart or mind, 

Conceived deliberately such a thought, 

But rather strove to trample back to hell 

Such thoughts— if e’er they glared a moment through 

The irritation of my oppressed spirit — 

May heaven be shut for ever from my hopes 
As from mine eyes ! 

Ulr. But Stralenheim is dead. 

Wer ’Tis horrible ! ’tis hideous , as ’tis hateful ! — 

But what have I to do with this? 

Ulr. No bolt 

Is forced ; no violence can be detected. 

Save on his body. Part of his own household 
Have been alarm’d; but as the intendant is 
Absent, I took upon myself the care 
Of mastering the police. His chamber has, 

Past doubt, been enter’d secretly. Excuse me, 

If nature — 

Wer. Oh , my boy ! what unknown woes 
Of dark fatality, like clouds, are gathering 
Above our house! 

Ulr. My father! I acquit you! 

But will the world do so? will even the judge, 

If — But you must away this instant. 
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Wer, No ! 

I'll face it Who shall dare 8uapt me . 

l/ir. Yet 

You had no guests— no risiters — no life 
Breathing around you, save my mothers? 

Wer. Ahl 

The Hungarian! 

L^lr. He is gone ! he disappear'd 

Kre bunset. 

Wer. No; I hid him in that very 
Conceal’d and fatal gallery. 

£//r. There I’ll find him. 

[Ulhio i» j^owf, 

IVer. It is too late : he had left the palace ere 
1 quitted it. 1 found the secret panel 
Open , and the doors which lead from that hall 
Which masks it: I but thought he had snatch'd the silent 
And favourable moment to escape 
The myrmidons of Idenstein, who were 
Dogging him y ester- even. 

67/ . You reclosed 

TiiO panel? 

Wer, Yes; and not without reproach 
(And inner trembling for the avoided peril) 

At his dull heedlessness, in leaving thus 
His shelterer’s asylum to the risk 
Of a discovery. 

Ulr, You are sure you closed it? 

Wer. Certain. 

Ulr. That’s well; but had been better, if 

You ne’er had turn'd it to a den for — 

[JETs pause$. 

Wer. Thieves! 

Thou wouldst say; I must bear it and deserve it; 

But not — 

Ulr. No, father; do not speak of this: 

This is no hour to think of pet^ crimes, 
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But to prevent the consequence of great ones. 

Why would you shelter tins man? 

Wer, Could I shim it? 

A man pursued by my chief foe; disgraced 
For my own crime; a victim to my safety, 

Imploring a few hours* concealment from 
The veiy wretch who was the cause he needed 
Such refuge. Had he been a wolf, 1 could not 
Have in such circumstances thrust him forth. 

Ulr. And like the wolf he hath repaid you. But 
It is too late to ponder thus : —you must 
Bet out ere dawn. I will remain here to 
Trace the murderer, if ’tis possible. 

Wer, But this my sudden flight will give the Moloch 
Suspicion : two new victims in the lieu 
Of one, if I remain. The fled Hungarian, 

Who seems the culprit, and— • 

Ulr. Who seems t Who else 

Can bo so? 

Wer. Not /, though just now you doubted — 
You, my son! — doubted — 

Ulr. And do you doubt of him 

The fugitive? 

Wer. Boy ! since 1 fell into 
The abyss of crime (though not of mch crime) , I, 
Having seen the innocent oppress'd for me, 

May doubt even of the guilty’s guilt Your heart 
Is ^e, and quick with virtuous wrath to accuse 
Appearances; and views a criminal 
In Innocence's shadow, it may be, 

Because 'tis dusky. 

Ulr. And if 1 do so, 

What will mankind, who know you not, or knew 
But to oppress? You must not stand the hasard. 

Awayl — I'll make all easy. Idenstein 
Will for his own sake and his jewel's hold 
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His peace —he also is a partner \n 
Your moreover— 

Wer. Fly I and leave my name 

Link’d with the Hungarian's^ or preferr'd as poorest, 

To bear the brand of bloodshed? 

Ulr, Pshaw 1 leave any thing 

Except our father's sovereignty and castles, 

For which you have so long panted and in vain ! 

What namef You have no name, since that you bear 
Is feign’d. 

Wer. Most true; but still I would not have it 
Engraved in crimson in men's memories, 

Though in this most obscure abode of men — 

Ecsides the search — 

Ulr. I will provide against 

A\ight that can touch you. No one knows you here 
As heir of Siegendorf: if Idenstein 
Suspects, 'tis but suspicion y and he is 
A fool: his folly shall have such employment, 

Too, that the unknown Werner shall give way 
To nearer thoughts of seif. The laws (if e’er 
Laws reach’d this village)are all in abeyance 
With the late general war of thirty years, 

Or crush’d , or rising slowly from the dust, 

To which the march of armies trampled them, 

Stralenheim, although noble, is unheeded 
flerey save as such — without lands, influence, 

Save what hath perish’d with him. Few prolong 
A week beyond their funeral rites their sway 
O’er men, unless by relatives, whose interest 
Is roused: such is not here the case; he died 
Alone, unknown, — a solitary grave, 

Obscure as his deserts, without a scutcheon, 

Is all he'll have , or wants. If / discover 
The assassin, 'twill be well — if not, believe me 
None else; though all the full-fed train of menials 
Blay howl above his ashes (as they did 
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Around him in bis danger on the Oder), 

Will no more stir a finger now than then. 

Hence \ hence 1 1 must not bear jour answer. — Look ! 

The stare are almoet faded, and the grey 
Begins to grizzle the black hair of night. 

You shall not answer: — Pardon me that 1 
Am peremptory; ’tis your son that speaks^ 

Your long-lost, late-found son. — Let’s call my mother! 
Softly and swiftly step , and leave the rest 
To me : I’ll answer for the event as far 
As regards you, and that is the chief point, 

As my first duty, which shall be observed. 

We’ll meet in Castle Siegendorf — once more 
Our banners shall be glorious I Think of that 
Alone , and leave all other thoughts to me, 

Whose youth may better battle with them. — Hence! 

And may your age be happy I — I will kiss 
My mother once more , then Heaven’s speed be with you ! 
Wer. This counsel’s safe — but is it honourable? 

Ulr, To save a father is a child’s chief honour. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

A Gothic Hall in the Castle of Siegendorf, near Prague. 

Enter Eaic and Henrick , Retainers of the Count. 

Eric. So bettor times are come at last; to these 
Old walls new masters and high wassail — both 
A long desideratum. 

Hen. Yes , for masters, 

It might be unto those who long for novelty, 

Though made by a new grave : but as for wassail, 

Me thinks the old Count Siegendorf maintain’d 
His feudal hospitality as high 
As e’er another prince of the empire. 
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For the mere cup and trencher, we no doubt 
Fared passing well ; but as for miuriment 
And sport) without which salt and sauces season 
The cheer but scantily, our sizings were 
Even of the narrowest. 

Hen. TLe old count loved not 

The roar of revel ; are you sure that iAm does? 

Eric. As yet he hath been courteous as he*s bounteous, 
And we all love him. 

ffen. Ilis reign is as yet 

Hardly a year o'erpast its honey-moon, 

And the first year of sovereigns is bridal; 

Anon, we shall perceive his real sway 
And moods of mind. 

Eric. Pray Heaven he keep the present! 

'riien his brave son, Count Ulric — there’s a knight! 

Pity the wars are o’er! 

Hen. Why so? 

Eric. Look on him I 

And answer that yourself. 

lien. He’s very youthful, 

And strong and beautiful as a young tiger. 

Eric. That’s not a faitliful vassal’s likeness. 

Hen. But 

Perhaps a true one. 

Eric. Fityi as I said, 

The wars are over: in the ball, who like 
Count Ulric for a well-supported pride, 

Which awes, but yet oflfends not? in the field, 

Who like him with his spear in hand, when, gnashing 

His tusks, and ripping up from right to left 

The bowling bounds, the boar makes for the thicket? 

Who backs a horse , or bears a hawk , or wears 
A sword like him? Whose plume nods knightlier? 

Hen. No one*6, 1 grant you. Do not fear, if war 
Be long in coming, be is of that kind 
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Will make it for himself, if he hath not 
Already done as much. 

Eric. What do you mean? 

Hen. You can’t deny his train of followers 
(But few our native fellow vassals bom 
On the domain) are such a sort of knaves 
As — (Pauses.) 

Eric. What? 

* Hen. The war (you love so much) leaves living. 

(JLiike other parents, she spoils her worst children. 

Eric. Nonsense! they are all brave iron-visaged fellows, 
Such as old Tilly loved. 

Hen. And who loved Tilly? 

Ask that at Magdeburg — or for that matter 
Wallenstein either j — they are gone to — 

Eric. Rest \ 

But what beyond ’tis not ours to pronounce. 

Hen. I wish they had left us something of their rest: 
The country (nominally now at peace) 
la over-mn with — God knows who: they fly 
By night, and disappear with sunrise^ but 
Leave us no less desolation , nay, even more, 

Than the most open warfare. 

Eric. But Count Ulric — 

What has all this to do with him? 

Hen. With Aim/ 

He — might prevent it. As you say he’s fond 
Of war, why makes he it not on those marauders? 

Eric. You’d better ask himself. 

Hen. I would as soon 

Ask the lion why he laps not milk. 

Eric. And here he comes ! 

Hen. The devil! you’ll hold your tongue? 

Eric. Why do you turn so pale? 

Hen. *Ti8 nothing — but 

Be silent. 

Eric. I will, upon what you have said. 
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Hen. I aasttre jou I meant notli^ng,-* a mere eport 
Of words, no more; besides, had it been otherwise, 

He is to espouse the geutle Baroness 
Ida of Straienheim , the late baron's heiress ; 

And she, no doubt, will soften whatsoever 
Of fierceness the late long intetitine wars 
Have given all natures, and most unto those 
Who were bom in them , and bred up upon 
The knees of Homicide ; sprinkled , as it were, 

With blood even at their baptism. Prithee, peace 
On all that I have said ! 

Enter Uleio and Kodou’U. 

Good morrow, count. 

Ulr, Good morrow, worthy Henri ck. Eric, is 
All ready for the chase V 

Eric. The dogs are order’d 

Down to the forest, and the vassals out 
To beat the bushes, and the day looks promising. 

Shall I call forth your excellency’s suite? 

What courser will you please to mount? 

Ulr. The dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric. I fear he scarcely has recover’d 
The toils of Monday: ’twas a noble chase: 

You spear’d four with your own hand. 

Ulr. True , good Eric ; 

1 had forgotten —let it be the grey, then. 

Old Ziska: be has not been out this fortnight. 

Eric. He shall be straight caparison'd. How many 
Of your immediate retainers shall 
Escort you? 

Ulr. 1 leave that to Weilburgh, our 
Master of tlie horse. [Exit £jua 

Hodolph ! 

My lord ! 


Rod. 

Ulr. 


The news 
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Is awkward from the — (R ooolph points to Henrick.) 

How now, Henrick? why 

Loiter you here? 

Hen. For your commands , my lord. 

Ulr. Go to my father, and present my duty, 

And learn if he would aught with me before 
1 mount. {^Exit Henrick. 

Rodolph , our friends have had a check 
Upon the frontiers of Franconia, and 
^Tis rumour’d that the column sent against them 
Is to be strengthen’d. I must join them soon. 

Rod. Best wait for further and more sure advices. 

Ulr. I mean it — and indeed it could not well 
Have fallen out at a time more opposite 
To all my plans. 

Rod. It will be difficult 

To excuse your absence to the count your father. 

Ulr. \ es , but the unsettled state of our domain 
In high Silesia will permit and cover 
My journey. In the mean time, when we are 
Engaged in the chase, draw off the eighty men 
Whom Wolffe leads — keep the forests on your route: 

You know it well? 

Rod. As well as on that night 

When we — 

Ulr. We will not speak of that until 
We can repeat the same with like success; 

And when you have join’d, give Rosenberg this letter. 

{Gives a letter. 

Add further, that I have sent this slight addition 
To our force with you and Wolffe, as herald of 
My coming , though I could but spare them ill 
At this time , as my father loves to keep 
Full numbers of retainers round the castle, 

Until this marriage , and its feasts and fooleries, 

Are rung out with its peal of nuptial nonsense. 

Rod. 1 thought you loved the lady Ida? 
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Ulr. Why, 

I do so— but it follows not from that 
I would bind in my youth and glorious year^^. 

So brief and burning, with a lady's zoiue, 

Although ’twere that of Vemw^ — but I lore her, 

As woman should be loved, fairly and solely. 

Rod, And constantly? 

Ulr, 1 think so; for I love 

Nought else. — But I have not the time to pause 
Upon these gewgaws of the heart. Great things 
Wc have to do ere long. Speed 1 speed! good Rodolphi 

Rod. On my return , however, 1 shall find 
The Baroness Ida lost in Countess Siegcndorf? 

Ulr. Perhaps my father wishes it ; and sooth 
'Tis no bad policy: this union with 
The last bud of the rival branch at once 
Unites the future and destroys the past. 

Rod. Adieu. 

Ulr. Yet hold —we had better keep together 

Until the chase begins; then draw thou off, 

And do as I have said. 

Rod. I will But to 

Return — ’twas a most kind act in the count 
Your father to send up to Kdnigsberg 
For this fair orphan of the baron , and 
To hail her as his daughter. 

Ulr. Wondrous kindl 

Especially as little kindness till 
Then grew between them. 

Rod. The late baron died 

Of a fever, did he not? 

Ulr. How should 1 know ? 

Rod. 1 have heard it whisper'd there was something 
strange 

About his death — and even the place of it 
Is scarcely known. 
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JJlr, Some obscure village on 

The Saxon or Silesian frontier. 

Rod, He 

Has left no testament — no farewell words? 

Ulr, I am neither confessor nor notary, 

So cannot say. 

Rod, Ah 1 here’s the lady Ida. 

Enter Ida Stralsnheim. 

Ulr. You are early, my sweet cousin! 

Ida. Not too early, 

Dear Ulric, if I do not interrupt you. 

Why do you call me ^^couginV* 

Ulr. {smiling). Are we not so? 

Ida. Yes, but I do not like the name; methinks 
It sounds so cold , as if you thought upon 
Our pedigree , and only weigh’d our blood. 

Ulr. {starting). Blood! 

Ida. Why does yoims start from your cheeks? 

Ulr. Ay! doth it 

Ida. It doth — but no! it rushes like a torrent 
Even to your brow again. 

Ulr. {recovering himself). And if it fled, 

It only was because your presence sent it 

Back to my heart, which beats for you, sweet cousin! 

Ida. Cousin” again. 

Ulr. Nay, then I’ll call you sister. 

Ida. I like that name still worse. — Would we had ne’er 
Been aught of kindred ! 

Ulr. {gloomily). Would we never had! 

Ida. Oh heavens ! and can you wish that f 

Ulr. Dearest Ida! 

Did I not echo your own wish? 

Ida. Yes, Ulric, 

Bat then 1 wish’d it not with such a glance, 

And scarce knew what I said ; but let me be 
Sister, or cousin, what you will, so that 
I still to you am something. 
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Ulr* You ahall be 

AU-^aU— 

Ida, And you to me are so already ; 

But 1 can wait. 

Ulr, Dear Ida I 

Ida. Call me Ida, 

Your Ida, for 1 would be youru, none else’s — 

Indeed 1 have none else left, since my poor father — 

[5%e pauses, 

Ulr, You have mine — you have me. 

Ida. Dear Ulric, how 1 wish 

My father could but view my happiness, 

Which wants hut this ! 

Ulr. Indeed ! 

Ida. You would have loved him, 

He you; for the brave ever love each other: 

His manner was a little cold, his spirit 

Proud (as is birth’s prerogative) ; but under 

This grave exterior — Would you had known each other! 

Had such as you been near him on his journey, 

lie had not died without a friend to soothe 

His last and lonely moments. 

Ulr. Who says OiaU 

Ida. What? 

Ulr. That he died alone. 

Ida. The general nimour, 

And disappearance of his servants, who 
Have ne’er return’d; that fever was most deadly 
Which swept them all away. 

Ulr. If they were near him, 

He could not die neglected or alone. 

Ida. Alas! what is a menial to a deathbed, 

When the dim eye rolls vainly round for what 
It loves? — They say he died of a fever. 

Ulr, Say! 

It was so. 

Ida, 1 sometimes dream otherwise. 
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Ulr, All dreams are false. 

Ida, And yet I see him as 

1 see you. 

Ulr, Wheref 

Ida, In sleep — 1 see him lie 

Pale, bleeding, and a man with a raised knife 
Beside him. 

Ulr. But you do not see his facet 

Ida {looking at him). No! Oh, my God! do you? 

Ulr. Why do you askV 

Ida. Because you look as if you saw a murderer! 

Ulr. {agitatedly). Ida, this is mere childishness; your 
weakness 

Infects me, to my shame; but as aU feelings 
Of yours are common to me , it affects me. 

Prithee, sweet child, change — 

Ida. Child , indeed ! I have 

Full fifteen summers ! [A bugle sounds. 

Rod. Hark, my lord, the bugle! 

Ida {peevishly to Bodolfu). Why need you tell him that? 
Can he not hear it 
Without your echo? 

Rod. Pardon me, fair baroness! 

Ida. I will not pardon you , unless you earn it 
By aiding me in my dissuasion of 
Count Ulric fi:t)m the chase to-day. 

Rod, You will not. 

Lady, need aid of mine. 

Ulr. 1 must not now 

Forego it. 

Ida. But you shall! 

Ulr. ShaUl 

Ida. Yes, or be 

No true knight— Come, dear Ulrie! yield to me 
In this, for this one day: the day looks heavy, 

And you are tum*d so pale and ill. 

Ulr. You jest 
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Ida. Indeed 1 do not: — aak of Rodolph 

Hod. Truly, 

My lord, within this quarter of an hour 

You have changed more than e*cr 1 saw you change 

In years. 

Ulr. ’Tis nothing; but if ’fwere, the air 
Would soon restore me. I’m the true chameleon, 

And live but on the atmosphere ; your feasts 
In castle halls, and social banquets, nurse not 
My spirit — I’m a forester and breather 
Of the steep mountain -tops, where I love all 
The eagle loves. 

Ida. Except his prey, I hope. 

Vlr. Sweet Ida, wish me a fair chase, and I 
Will bring you six boars* heads for trophies home. 

Ida. And will you not stay, then ? You shall not go! 
Come ! I will sing to you. 

Ulr. Ida, you scarcely 

Will make a soldier’s wife. 

Ida. I do not wish 

To be so; for I trust these wars are over. 

And you will live in peace on your domains. 

Enter Wbrkbr as Count SiaoKsooRr. 

Ulr. My father, I salute you, and it grieves me 
With such brief greeting. — You have heard our bugle ; 
The vassals wait. 

Sieg. So let them. — You forget 

To-morrow is the appointed festival 
In Prague for peace restored. You are apt to follow 
The chase with such an ardour as will scarce 
Permit you to return to-day, or if 
Retom’d , too much fatigpied to join to-morrow 
The nobles in our marshall'd ranks. 

Ulr. You, count, 

Will well supply the place of both— I am not 
A lover of these pageantries. 
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SUg. No, Ulric: 

It were not well that you alone of all 
Our young nobility— 

Ida, And far the noblest 

In aspect and demeanour. 

Skg* (to Ida). True, dear child. 

Though somewhat frankly said for a fair damsel. — 

But, Ulric, recollect too our position, 

So lately reinstated in our honours. 

Believe me , ’twould be mark’d in any house, 

But most in ours, that one should be found wanting 
At such a time and place. Besides , the Heaven 
Which gave us back our own, in the same moment 
It spread its peace o’er all, hath double claims 
On us for thanksgiving: first, for our country; 

And next, that we are here to share its blessings. 

Vlr. (aside). Devout, tool Well, sir, 1 obey at once. 

(T%en aloud to a Servant.) 
Ludwig, dismiss the train without! [Exit Lunwio. 

Ida. And so 

You yield at once to him what 1 for hours 
Might supplicate in vain. 

Sieg. (smiling). You are not jealous 

Of me, I trust, my pretty rebel! who 
Would sanction disobedience against all 
Except thyself? But fear not; thou shalt rule him 
Hereafter with a fonder sway and firmer. 

Lla. But 1 should like to govern now. 

Sieg. You shall, 

Your harp^ which by the way awaits you with 
The countess in her chamber. She complains 
That you are a sad truant to your music : 

She attends you. 

Ida. Then good morrow, my kind kinsmen! 

Ulric, you'll come and hear me? 

Ulr. By and by. 

Ida. Be sure I’ll sound it better than your bugles; 
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Then pray you be aa punctual its n /tes: 

I’ll play you King Gnstiuna’ marcli. 

Ulr. And why not 

Old Tilly’s? 

Ida, Not that monster's! I should think 
My harp-strings rang witVt groans , and not with music. 
Could aught of Mi sound on it: — but come quickly; 

Vour mother will be eager to receive you. 

[Exit In A. 

Sieg, Ulric, I wish to speak with you alone. 

Ulr. My time’s your vassal. 

(Aside to Rodolph.) llodolph, hence! and do 
As I directed: and by his best speed 
And readiest means let Rosenberg reply. 

Rod. Count Siegendorf, command you aught? 1 am bound 
Upon a journey past the frontier. 

Sieg. (starts.) Ah ! — 

Where? on what frontier? 

Rod. The Silesian, on 

My way — (Aside to Uleic.) — Where shall I say? 

Ulr. (aside to Rodolph). To Hamburgh. 

(Aside to Mmself.) That 
Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on 
His further inquisition. 

Rod. Count, to Hamburgh. 

Sieg. (agitated). Hamburgh! No, 1 have nought to do 
there, nor 

Am aught connected with that city. Then 
God speed you! 

Rod. Fare ye well, Count Siegendorf! 

Rodolph. 

Sieg. Ulric, this man, who has just departed, is 
One of those strange companions whom 1 fain 
Would reason with you on. 

Ulr. My lord , he is 

Noble by birth, of one of the first houses 
In Saxony. 

iiorcf /?yros 
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Sieg. 1 talk not of his birth, 

But of his bearing. Men speak lightly of him. 

Ulr. So they will do of most men. Even the monarch 
Is not fenced from his chamberlain's slander, or 
The sneer of the last courtier whom he has made 
Great and ungrateful. 

Sieg. If 1 must be plain, 

The world speaks more than lightly of this Bodolph: 
They say he is leagued with the “black bands” who still 
Ravage the frontier. 

Ulr. And will you believe 

The world? 

Sieg. In this case — yes. 

Ulr. In any case, 

I thought you knew it better than to take 
An accusation for a sentence. 

Sieg. Son ! 

I understand you: you refer to — but 
My Destiny has so involved about me 
Her spider web, that I can only flutter 
Like the poor fly, but break it not. Take heed, 

Ulric; you have seen to what the passions led me: 

Twenty long years of misery and famine 

Quench'd them not — twenty thousand more, perchance. 

Hereafter (or even here in moments which 

Might date for years , did Anguish make the dial) 

May not obliterate or expiate 

The madness and dishonour of an instant. 

Ulric, be warn'd by a father! — 1 was not 
By mine , and you behold me ! 

Ulr. I behold 

The prosperous and beloved Siegendorf, 

Lord of a prince's appanage, and honour’d 
By those he rales and those he ranks with. 

Sieg. Ah ! 

Why wilt tliou call me prosperous, while I fear 
For thee? Beloved, when thou lovest me not! 
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All hearts bat oce may beat in kindness for me — 

But if my 8on*s is cold! — 

Ulr, Who dart say that? 

Sieg, None else but I, who see it — feel it — keener 
Than would your adversary, who dared say so, 

Vour sabre in his heart! But mine survives 
The wound. 

Ulr. You err. My nature is not given 
1 o outward fondling : how should it be so, 

After twelve years’ divorcement from my parents? 

Sieg. And did not I too pass those twelve tom years 
In a like absence? But ’tis vain to urge you — 

Nature was never call’d back by remonstrance. 

Let’s change the theme. I wish you to consider 
That these young violent nobles of high name^ 

But dark deeds (ay, the darkest, if all Humour 
He ports be true) , with whom thou consortcst, 

Will lead thee — 

Ulr. {impatiently). I’ll be led by no man. 

Sieg. Nor 

Be leader of such , I would hope : at once 
To wen n thee from the perils of thy youth 
And haughty spirit, 1 have thought it well 
That thou shouldst wed the lady Ida — more 
As thou appear ’st to love her. 

Ulr. I have said 

I will obey your orders , were they to 
Unite with Hecate — can a son say more? 

Sieg. He says too much in saying this. It is not 
The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood, 

Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly, 

Or act so carelessly, in that which is 
The bloom or blight of all men's happiness, 

(For Glory’s pillow is but restless if 

Love lay not down his cheek there): some strong bias, 

Some master fiend is in thy servioe to 

Misrule the mortal who believes him slave, 
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And makes his eveiy thought subservient; else 
Thou’dst say at once — “1 love young Ida, and 
Will wed her;” or, “I love her not, and all 
The powers of earth shall never make me.” — So 
Would I have answer’d. 

Ulr, Sir, you wed for love. 

Sieg. I did , and it has been my only refuge 
In many miseries. 

Ulr. Which miseries 

Had never been but for this love-match. 

Sieg, Still 

Against year age and nature ! Who at twenty 
E’er answer’d thus till now? 

Ulr^ Did you not warn me 

Against your own example? 

Sitg, Boyish sophist! 

In a word, do you love, or love not, Ida? 

Ulr. What matters it, if I am ready to 
Obey you in espousing her? 

Sieg. As far 

As you feel, nothing, but all life for her. 

She’s young — all beautiful — adores you — is 
Endow’d with qualities to give happiness, 

Such as rounds common life into a dream 
Of something which your poets cannot paint. 

And (if it were not wisdom to love virtue) 

For which Philosophy might barter Wisdom; 

And giving so much happiness, deserves 

A little in return. I would not have her 

Break her heart for a man who has none to break ; 

Or wither on her stalk like some pale rose 
Deserted by the bird she thought a nightingale, 
According to the Orient tale. She is — 

Ulr. The daughter of dead Stralenheim , your foe 
I’ll wed her, ne’e^eless; though, to say truth, 

JKut now 1 am not violently transported 
In ^vour of such unions. 
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Sieg. But she loves you. 

Ulr, And 1 love her, and therefore would think ftosoe* 

Sieg. Alas! Love never did sc, 

Ulr, Then *tis time 

He should begin , and take the bandage from 
Ills eyes , and look before he leaps : till now 
He hath ta’en a jump i* the dark. 

Sieg, But you consent? 

Ulr, I did , and do. 

Sieg. Then fix the day. 

IHr. 'Tie usual, 

And certes courteous, to leave that to the lady. 

Sieg. I will engage for her. 

Ulr. So will not I 

For any woman ; and as what I fix, 

I fain would see unshaken, when she gives 
Her answer, I’ll give mine. 

Sieg. But ’tis your office 

To woo. 

Ulr. Count , ’tis a marriage of your making, 

So be it of your wooing; but to please you 
I will now pay ruy duty to my mother, 

With whom, you know, the lady Ida is. — 

What would you have? You have forbid my stirring 
For manly sports beyond the castle walls, 

And 1 obey; you bid me turn a chamberer, 

To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting-needles, 

And list to songs and tunes, and watch for smiles, 

And smile at pretty prattle, and look into 
I'he eyes of feminine , as though they were 
The stars receding early to our wish 
Upon the dawn of a world-winning battle — 

\^"hat can a son or do more? [Exit Ulbxc. 

Sieg, (solus). Too much ! — 

Too much of duty and too little love ! 

He pays me in the coin be owes me not: 

For such hath been my wayward fate, I could not 
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Pnlfi! a parent’s duties by his side 
Till now, but love he owes me, for my thoughts 
Ne’er left him , nor my eyes long’d witiiout tears 
To see my child again, and now I have found him! 

But how! — obedient, but with coldness; duteous 
In my sight, but with carelessness; mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much given to long absence, 

And where — none know — in league with the most riotous 
Of our young nobles; though, to do him justice, 

He never sloops down to their vulgar pleasures; 

Yet there’s some tie between them which I cannot 
Unravel. They look up to him — consult him — 

Throng round him as a leader: but with me 
He hath no confidence ! Ah ! can 1 hope it 
After — what! doth my father’s curse descend 
Even to my child? Or is the Hungarian near 
To shed more blood? or — Oh! if it should be! 

Spirit of Stralenheim, dost thou walk these walls 
To wither him and his — who, though they slew not, 
Unlatch’d the door of death for thee? ’Twas not 
Our fault, nor is our sin: thou wert our foe. 

And yet I spared thee when my own destruction 
Slept with thee, to awake with thine awakening! 

And only took — Accursed gold! thou liest 
Like poison in my hands; 1 dare not use thee, 

Nor part from thee ; thou earnest in such a guise, 

Methinks thou wouldst contaminate all hands 
Like mine. Yet I have done, to atone for thee, 

Thou villanous gold! and thy dead master’s doom, 

Though he died not by me or mine , as much 
As if he were my brother ! I have ta’en 
His orphan Ida — cherish’d her as one 
Who will be mine. i 

Enter an Attshdaitt. 

Atten. The abbot, if it please 

Your excellency, whom you sent for, waits 
Upon you* [JEhn*/ Attkkdakt. 
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Enter ttie Pbior AhBtzt* 

Prior. Peace be with these walls, and all 
Within them! 

Sieg. Welcome, welcome, holy father! 

And may thy prayer be heard! — all men hare need 
Of such, and I — 

Prior. Have the first claim to all 

Tlie prayers of our community. Our convent, 

Erected by your ancestors , is still 
Protected by their children. 

Sieg. Yes, good father; 

Continue daily orisons for us 

In these dim days of heresies and blood, 

Though the schismatic Swede, Gustavus, is 
Gone home. 

Prior. To the endless home of unbelievers, 

Where there is everlasting wail and woe, 

Gnashing of teeth, and tears of blood, and fire 
Eternal, and the worm which dicth not! 

Sieg. True, father: and to avert those pangs from one, 
Who, though of our most faultless holy church, 

Vet died without its lust and dearest offices, 

Which smooth the soul through purgatorial pains, 

1 have to offer humbly this donation 
In masses for his spirit, 

[SiEOKKDORF offers the gold which he had taken from 
STRALEMnuU. 

I^ior. Count , if I 

Receive it, *tis because 1 know too well 
Refusal would offend you. Be assured 
'i'he largess shall be only dealt in alms, 

And every mass no less sung for the dead. 

Our house needs no donations, thanks to yours, 

Which has of old endow’d it; but from you 
And yours in all meet things *tis fit we obey. 

For whom shall mass he said? 

Sieg. if altering). For — for — the dead. 
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Prior. His name? 

Sieg. 'Tis from a soul, and not a name, 

1 would avert perdition. 

Prior. 1 meant not 

To pry into your secret. We will pray 
For one unknown , the same as for the proudest. 

Sieg. Secret! I have none; but, father, he who’s gone 
Might have one; or, in short, he did bequeath — 

No, not bequeath — but I bestow this sum 
For pious purposes. 

Prior. A proper deed 

in the behalf of our departed friends. 

Sieg. But he who’s gone was not my friend , but foe, 

The deadliest and the stanchest. 

Prior. Better still I 

To employ our means to obtain heaven for the souls 
Of our dead enemies is worthy those 
Who can forgive them living. 

Sieg. But I did not 

Forgive this man. I loathed him to the last, 

As he did me. 1 do not love him now, 

But— 

Ih'ior. Best of all ! for this is pure religion ! 

You fain would rescue him you hate from hell — 

An evangelical compassion — with 
Your own gold too! 

Sieg. Father, ’tie not my gold. 

l\ior. Whose then? You said it was no legacy. 

Sieg. No matter whose — of this be sure, that he 
Who own’d it never more will need it, save 
In that which it may purchase from your altars: 

’Tis yours, or theirs. 

Prior. Is tlicrc no blood upon it? 

Sieg. No; but thci*e’8 worse than blood — eternal shame! 

l\ior. Did he who own'd it die in his hedf 

Sieg. 

Ue did. 


Alas! 
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Prior, Sod ! you relapse into revenge, 

If you regret your enemy’s bloodless death. 

Sieg, His death was fathomlessly deep in blood. 

Prior, You said he died in his bed, not battle. 

Sieg, He 

Died , I scarce know — but— he was stabb’d i’ the dark, 
And now you have it -^perish’d on his pillow 
By a cut-throat! — Ay I— you may look upon me I 
I am not the man. Ill meet your eye on that point, 

As I can one day God’s. 

Prior, Nor did he die 

By means, or men, or instrument of yours? 

Sieg. No! by the God who sees and strikes! 

iVior. Nor know you 

Who slew him? 

Sieg. I could only guess at one, 

And he to me a stranger, unconnected. 

As unemploy’d. Except by one day’s knowledge, 

1 never saw the man who was suspected. 

Prior. Then you are free from guilt. 

Sieg. (eagerly). Oh! am I? — say! 

IMor. You have said so, and know best. 

Sieg. Father, I have spoken 

The truth , and nought but truth , if not the whole: 

Yet say I am not guilty! for the blood 
Of this man weighs on me, as if I shed it, 

Though, by the Power who abhorreth human blood, 

I did not! — nay, once spared it, when I might 
And could — ay, perhaps, should (if our self-safety 
Be e’er excusable in such defences 
Against the attacks of over-potent foes): 

But pray for him , for me , and all my house *, 

For, as 1 said, though I be innocent, 

1 know not why, a like remorse is on me, 

As if he had fallen by me or mine. Pray for me, 

Father! I have pray’d myself in vain. 

Prior, 


I will 
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Be comforted! You are innocent, and should 
£c calm as innocence. 

Sieg. But calmness is not 

Always the attribute of innocence. 

I feel it is not. 

Prior. But it will be so, 

When the mind gathers up its truth within it. 

Hemember the great festival to-morrow, 

In which you rank amidst our chiefest nobles, 

As well as your brave son; and smooth your aspect; 

Nor in the general orison of thanks 

For bloodshed stopt, let blood you shed not rise 

A cloud upon your thoughts. This were to bo 

Too sensitive. Take comfort, and forget 

Such things, and leave remorse unto the guilty. [Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

A large and magnificent Gothic Hall in the Castle of Siegendorf 
decorated with Tt'ophies^ Banners^ and Arms of that Family, 

Enter Arndeiu and Meister, attendants o/* Count Siegkndorf. 

Am. Be quick! the count will soon return: the ladies 
Already are at the portal. Have you sent 
The messengers in search of him he seeks for? 

Mds. I have , in all directions , over Prague, 

As far as the man's dress and figure could 
By your description track him. The devil take 
These revels and processions ! All the pleasure 
(If such there be) must fall to the spectators. 

I'm sure none doth to us who make the show. 

Am. Go to! my lady countess comes. 

Mds. 

Hide a day's hunting on an outworn Jade, 

Than follow in the train of a great man 
In these dull pageantries. 


I'd rather 
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Am. Begone! and rail 

Within, [Exeunt. 

Enter the Couktess Josefhihs Sisu«iH|>orF and Ida Strax^ e* 

HEZU. 

Jos. Well, Heaven be praised, the show is over! 

Ida. How can you say so ! never have I dreamt 
Of aught so beautiful. The flowers, the boughs, 

The banners, and the nobles, and the knights, 

The gems, the robes, the plumes, the happy faces, 

The coursers, and the incense, and the sun 
Sti'eaming through the stain’d windows, even the iomhsj 
Which look’d so calm , and the celestial hymns. 

Which seem’d as if they rather came from heaven 
Than mounted there. The bursting organ’s peal 
Kolling on high like an haimonious thunder ; 

The white robes and the lifted eyes ; the world 
At peace ! and all at peace with one another! 

Ob, my sweet mother! [Embracing Joskfuine. 

Jos. My beloved child ! 

F or such , I trust , thou shalt be shortly. 

Ida. Oh! 

I am so already. Feel how my heart beats! 

Jos. It does, my love; and never may it throb 
With aught more bitter. 

Ida. Never shall it do so ! 

How should it? What should make us grieve ? 1 hate 
To hear of sorrow : how can we be sad, 

Who love each other so entirely? You, 

The count, and Ulric, and your daughter Ida. 

Jos. Poor child! 

Ida. Do you pity roe? 

Jos. No; 1 but envy, 

And that in sorrow, not in the world’s sense 
Of the universal vice , if one vice be 
More general than another. 

Ida. Til not hear 

A word against a world which still contains 
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you and my Ulric. Did you ever sec 

Aught like him? How he tower’d amongst them all! 

How all eyes follow’d him! The flowers fell faster — 
Rain’d from each lattice at his feet, methought, 

Than before all the rest; and where he trod 
I dare be sworn that they grow still , nor e’er 
Will wither. 

Jos. You will spoil him , little flatterer, 

If he should hear you. 

Ida. But he never will. 

I dare not say so much to him — I fear him. 

Jos. Why so? he loves you well. 

Ida. But I can never 

Shape my thoughts of him into words to hipa. 

Besides , he sometimes frightens me. 

Jos. How so? 

Ida. A cloud comes o’er his blue eyes suddenly, 

Yet he says nothing. 

Jos. It is nothing: all men, 

Especially in these dark troublous times, 

Have much to think of. 

Ida. But I cannot think 

Of aught save him. 

Jos. Yet there are other men. 

In the world’s eye, as goodly. There’s, for instance, 

The young Count Waldorf, who scarce once withdrew 
His eyes from yours to-day. 

Ida. I did not see him. 

But Ulric. Did you not see at the moment 
When all knelt, and I wept? and yet methought, 
Through my fast tears, though they were thick and warm 
I saw him smiling on me. 

Jos. I could not 

See aught save heaven, to which my eyes were raised 
Together with the people’s. 

Ida. I thought too 

Of heaven, although I look’d on Ulric. 
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Jos, Come, 

Let us retire ; they will be here anon 
Expectant of the banquet. We will lay 
Aside these nodding plumes and dragging trains. * 
Ida. And, above all, these stiff and heavy jewels. 
Which make my head and heart ache, as both throb 
Beneath their glitter o’er my brow and zone. 

Dear mother, 1 am with you. 

Enter Count Sieoendorf, in full dress ^ from the solemnity^ 
and Ludwig. 

Sieg. Is he not found? 

Lud, Strict search is making every where; and if 
The man be in Prague , be sure he will be found. 

Sieg. Where’s Ulric? 

Lud. He rode round the other way 

With some young nobles ; but he left them soon ; 

And, if I err not, not a minute since 
I heard his excellency, with his ti’ain. 

Gallop o’er the west drawbridge. 

Enter Ulric , .splendidly dressed. 

Sieg. {to Ludwig), See they cease not 

Their quest of him I have described. [Exit Lunina. 

Oh, Ulric I 

How have 1 long'd for thee ! 

Clr. Your wish is granted — 

Behold me I 

Sieg. I have seen the murderer. 

Ulr. Whom? Where? 

Sieg. The Hungarian, who slow Stralenhcim. 

Ulr, You dream. 

Sieg. I livel and as I live, I saw him — 

Heard him! he dared to utter even my name. 

Ulr. What name? 

Si^. Wemerl Virus mine. 

Ulr. 

No more : forget it. 


It must be so 
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Sieg. Never! never! all 

My destinies were woven in that name : 

It will not be engraved upon my tomb, ' 

But it may lead me there. 

Ulr, To the point — the Hungarian? 

Sieg. Listen! — The church was throng’d; the hymn was 
raised; 

“T(C Deum** peal’d from nations, rather than 
From choirs, in one great cry of ‘‘God be praised” 

For one day’s peace, after thrice ten dread years. 

Each bloodier than the former; I arose, 

With all the nobles, and as 1 look’d down 
Along the lines of lifted faces,— from 
Our banner’d and escutcheon’d gallery, I 
Saw, like a flash of lightning (for I saw 
A moTnent and no more), what struck me sightless 
To ail else — the Hungarian’s face! I grew 
Sick ; and when I recover’d from the mist 
Which curl’d about my senses, and again 
Look’d down, I saw him not. The thanksgiving 
Was over, and we march’d back in procession. 

UCr. Continue. 

Sieg, When we reach’d the Muldau’s bridge, 

The joyous crowd above , the numberless 
Harks mann’d with revellers in their best garbs, 

Which shot along the glancing tide below, 

The decorated street, the long array. 

The clashing music, and the thundering 
Of far artillery, which seem'd to bid 
A long and loud farewell to its great doings, 

Ihe standards o’er me , and the tramplings round, 

The roar of rushing thousands, — all— all could not 
Chase this man from my mind , although my senses 
No longer held him palpable. 

Ulr, You saw him 

No more, then? 

Sieg. 


1 look’d , as a dying soldier 
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Looks at a draught of water, for this mau: 

But still I saw him not; but in hi^ stead— ^ 

Ulr. What in his stead? 

Sieg. My eye for ever fell 

Upon your dancing crest; the loftiest, 

As on the loftiest and the loveliest head 
It rose the highest of the stream of plumes, 

Which overflow’d the glittering streets of Prague. 

Hr. What’s thb to the Hungarian? 

Sieg. Much ; for I 

Had almost then forgot him in my son ; 

When just as the artilleiy ceased, and paused 
The music, and the crowd embraced in lieu 
Of shouting , I heard in a deep , low voice, 

Distinct and keener far upon my ear 

Than the late cannon’s volume, this word— “Werner/” 

Ulr. Uttered by — 

SUg. Him! I turn’d— and saw — and fell. 

Ulr. And wherefore? Were you seen? 

Sieg, The officious care 

Of those around me dragg’d me from the spot. 

Seeing my faintness , ignorant of the cause *, 

You, too, were too remote in the procession 
(The old nobles being divided from their children) 

To aid me. 

Ulr. But I'll aid you now. 

Sieg. In what? 

Ulr. Ill searching for this man, or— When he’s found 
What shall we do with him? 

Sieg. I know not that. 

Ulr. Then wherefore seek? 

Because I canrot rest 

Till he is found. His fate, and Stralenheim’s, 

And ours , seem intertwisted ! nor can be 
UnraveU’d, till— 
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Enter an Attendaitt. 

Aden, A stranger to wait on 

Your excellency. 

Sieg. Who? 

Alien* He gave no name. 

Sieg. Admit him , nevertheless. 

fT%e Attevd AMT introduces Qabob, and afterwards exit* 
Ah! 

Qah* *Tis, then, Werner! 

Sieg. (Jiaughtily). The same you knew, sir, by that name ; 
and you I 

Gah. {looking round). I recognise you both : father and sou, 
It seems. Count, 1 have heard that you, or yours, 

Have lately been in search of me : I am here. 

Sieg. 1 have sought you , and have found you : you are 
charged 

(Your own heart may inform you why) with such 
A crime as — [He pauses. 

Gah. Give it utterance, and then 

ril meet the consequences. 

Sieg. You shall do so — 

Unless — 

Gab. First, who accuses me? 

Sieg. All things, 

If not all men; the universal rumour — 

My own presence on the spot — the place — the time — 

And every speck of circumstance unite 
To jSx the blot on you. 

Gab. And on me onlyf 

Pause ere you answer: is no other name, 

Save mine, stain'd in this business? 

Sieg. Triding villain! 

Who playlet with thine own guilt? Of all that breathe 

Thou best dost know the innocence of him 

’Gainst whom thy breath would blow thy bloody slander. 

But 1 will talk no further with a wretch, 
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Further than justice asks. Answer at once, 

And without quibbling, to my charge. 

Oab. *Tifl false! 

Siey. Who says so? 

Gab, I. 


Sie^. And how disprove it? 

Gab. By 

The presence of the murderer. 

JS’teff, Name him I 

Gab. He 

May have more names than one. Your lordship had so 
Once on a time. 

Siey. If you mean me, I dare 

Y our utmost. 

Gab. You may do so, and in safety; 

1 know the assassin. 

Sieff. Where is he? 

Gab. {pointing to Ulric). Beside you ! 

[Ulric rushes forward to attack Gabob; SiEaENnoRt 
interposes. 

Sieg. Licir and fiend 1 but you shall not be slain ; 

These walls are mine, and you are safe within them. 

[He turns to Ulbic. 

Ulric , repel this calumny, as I 

Will do. I avow it is a growth so monstrous, 

1 could not deem it earth-born : but be calm ; 

It will refute itself. But touch him not. 

[Uliuc endeavours to compose himself. 
Gab. Look at Atm, count, and then hear me. 

Sieg. (first to Gabor, and then looking at Ui-bic). 

1 hear thee. 


My God! you look — 

Ulr. How? 

Sieg. As on that dread night 

When we met in the garden. 

Ulr. (composes himself). It is nothing. 

Gab. Count, you are bound to hear me. I camo hither 
Lord Bfron. V, 27 
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Not seeking you , but sought. "When I knelt down 
Amidst the people in the church, I droam’d not 
To find the beggar’d Werner in the seat 
Of senators and princes; but you have call’d me, 

And we have met. 

Sieg, Goon, sir. 

Gah. Ere 1 do so, 

Allow me to inquire who profited 
By Stralenheim’s death? Was’t I — as poor as ever; 

And poorer by suspicion on my name ! 

The baron lost in that last outrage neither 
Jewels nor gold; his life alone was sought, — 

A life which stood between the claims of others 
To honours and estates scarce less than princely. 

Sieg. These hints , as vague as vain , attach no less 
To me than to my son. 

Qah. I can’t help that. 

But let the consequence alight on him 
Who feels himself the guilty one amongst us. 

I speak to you , Count Siegendorf , because 
I know you innocent, and deem you just. 

But ere J can proceed — dare you protect me? 

Dare you command me? 

[SiKOENDOBF first looks at ike Hungarian^ and then 
at Ulric, who has unbuckled Ids sabre ^ and is 
drawing lines with it on the floor --still in its sheath, 
Vlr. {looks at his father and sags) 

Let the man go on ! 

Gah, 1 am unarm’d, count — bid your son lay down 
His sabre. 

Ulr. {offers it to him contemptuously 
Take it. 

Gah. No, sir, Tis enough 

That we are both unarm’d — I would not choose 
To wear a steel which may be stain’d with more 
Blood than came there in battle. 

Ulr, {casts the la^re from him m contempt). 
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It — or »ome 

Such other weapon, in my hand»— rpr A yourt 
Once when disarm’d and at my mercy. 

Gub, True ■— 

1 have not forgotten it: you apared me for 
Your own especial purpose ~ to sustain 
An ignominy not my own. 

Ulr, Proceed. 

The tale is doubtless worthy the relater. 

But is it of my father to hear further? [To Sikqsnoorf. 

Sieg. (takes his son by the hand). 

My son , 1 know my own innocence , and doubt not 
Of yours — but I have promised this man patience; 

Let him continue. 

Gab. I will not detain you 

By speaking of myself much; I began 
Life early — and am what the world has made me. 

At Frankfort on th(j Oder, where 1 pass’d 
A winter in obscurity, it was 
My chance at several places of resort 
(VVhich I frequented Bometimes but not often) 

To hear related a strange circumstance 
In Februiiry last. A martial force, 

Sent by tbe state , had , after strong resistance, 

Secured a baud of desperate men , supposed 
Marauders from the hostile camp. — They proved, 

However, not to be so — but banditti, 

Whom either accident or enterprise 

Had carried from their usual haunt — the forests 

Which skirt Bohemia — even into Lusatia. 

Many amongst them were reported of 
High rank — and martial law slept for a time. 

At last they were escorted o’er the frontiers, 

And placed beneath the civil jurisdiction 
Of the free town of Frankfort. Of their fate, 

I know no more. 

Sieg. And what is this to Ulric? 

37 • 
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Gah. Amongst them there was said to be one man 
Of wonderftil endowments: — birth and fortune, 

Youth, strength, and beauty, almost superhuman, 

And courage as unrivalFd, were proclaim’d 
His by the public rumour; and his sway, 

Not only over his associates, but 
His judges , was attributed to witchcraft. 

Such was his influence: — I have no great faith 
In any magic save that of the mine — 

I therefore deem’d him wealthy. — But my soul 
Was roused with various feelings to seek out 
This prodigy, if only to behold him. 

Skg, And did you so? 

Gah. You’ll hear. Chance favour’d me : 

A popular aflray in the public square 
Drew crowds together — it was one of those 
Occasions where men’s souls look out of them, 

And show them as they are — even in their faces : 

The moment my eye met his , I exclaim’d, 

^^This is the man!” though he was then, as since, 

With the nobles of the city. J felt sure 
1 had not err’d , and watch’d him long and nearly : 

I noted down his form — his gesture — features, 

Stature, and bearing — and amidst them all, 

Midst every natural and acquired distinction, 

1 could discern, methought, the assassin’s eye 
And gladiator’s heart 

Vlr. {smiling). The tale sounds well. 

Gah. And may sound better. — He appear’d to me 
One of those beings to whom Fortune bends 
As she doth to the daring — and on whom 
The fates of others oft depend ; besides, 

An indescribable sensation drew me 
Near to this man, as if my point of fortune 
Was to be fix’d by him. — There I was wrong. 

Sieg. And may not be right now. 

Gah, I follow’d him. 
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Solicited hie notice— and obtain'd it— 

Though not his friendship: — it % .jb his intention 
To leave the city privately — we left it 
Together — and together wc arrived 
In the poor town where Werner was conet* al’d, 

And Stralenheim was succour'd — Now wc are on 
The verge — dare jon hei r further? 

Sieg. I must do so — 

Or i have heard too much. 

Gah. I saw in you 

A man above his station — and if not 
So high, as now I find you, in my then 
Conceptions, ’twas that I had rarely seen 
Men such as you appear’d in height of mind 
In the most high of worldly rank; you were 
Poor, even to all save rags : I would have shared 
My purse, though slender, with you — you refused it. 

Sieg. Doth my refusal make a debt to you, 

That thus you urge it? 

Gah, Still you owe me something, 

Though not for Unit; and 1 owed you my safety, 

Ai least my seeming saicty, when the slaves 
Of Stralenheim pursued me on the grounds 
That / had robb’d him. 

Sieff, 7 conceal’d you— I, 

Whom and whose house you arraign, reviving viper! 

Gah, 1 accuse no man — save in my defeuccf. 

You, count, have made yourself accuser — judge: 
Your hall’s my court, your heart is my tribunal, 
lie just, and / ’ll be merciful! 

Steg. You merciful ! 

You! Base calumniator! 

Gab. 1. *T will rest 

With me at last to be so. You conceal’d me — 

In secret passages known to yourself, 

You said, and to none else. At dead of night, 
Weary with watching in the dark, and dubious 
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Of tracmg back my way, I saw a glimmer, 

Through distant crannies , of a twinkling light: 

I follow’d it, and reach’d a door — a secret 
Portal — which open’d to the chamber, where, 

With cautious hand and slow, having first undone 
As much as made a crevice of the fastening, 

1 look’d through and beheld a purple bed, 

And on it Stralenheim ! — 

Sieg, Asleep ! And yet 

Y ou slew him ! — W retch ! 

Qah. He was already slain. 

And bleeding like a sacrifice. My own 
Blood became ice. 

Sieg. But he was all alone ! 

You saw none else? You did not sec the — 

{He pauses from agitation. 

Gab. No, 

He, whom you dare not name, or even I 
Scarce dare to recollect, was not then in 
The chamber. 

Sieg. {to Ulkic). Then, my boy I thou art guiltless still — 
Thou bad’at me say I was so once — Oh I now 
Do thou as much! 

Gab. Be patient! I can no/ 

Kecede now, thougli it shake the very walls 
Which frown above us. You remember, — or 
If not, your son does, — that the locks were changed 
Beneath his chief inspection on the mom 
Which led to this same night; bow he had enter'd 
He best knows — but within an antechamber, 

The door of which was half ajar, I saw 
A man who wash’d his bloody hands, and oft 
With stem and anxious glance gazed back upon 
The bleeding body — but it moved no more. 

Sieg. Oh! God of fathers! 

Gab. 1 beheld his features 

As 1 see yours but yours tliey were not, though 
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Resembling them— behold them in Count Ulna's t 
Distinct as I beheld them, thou^^h the expression 
Is not now what it then was; — but it was so 
When 1 first charged him with the crime — so lately. 

Sitg. This is so — 

Gab. {mterrupiing 7am). Nay — but hear me to the end I 
jVotp you must do so. — x conceived myself 
lietray’d by you and him (for now I saw 
There was some tie between you) into this 
Pretended den ot refuge, to become 
The victim of your guilt; and my first thought 
W as vengeance : but though arm'd with a short poniard 
(Having left my sword without) I was no match 
For him at any time, as had been proved 
That morning — either in address or force. 

I turn’d, and fled— -i’ the dark; chance rather than 
Skill made me gain the secret door of the hall, 

And thence the chamber where you slept: if 1 
Had found you waking^ Heaven alone can tell 
What vengeance and suspicion might have prompted ; 

But ne’er slept guilt as Werner slept that night. 

Sieg. And yet I had horrid dreams ! and sucli brief sleep, 
The stars had not gone down when 1 awoke. 

Why didst thou spare me? I dreamt of my father — 

And now my dream is out I 

Chib, ’Tis not my fault, 

If 1 have read it — Well! 1 fled and hid me — 

Chance led me here after so many moons — 

And show’d me Werner in Count Siogendorf! 

Werner, whom I had sought in huts in vain, 

Inhabited the palace of a sovereign! 

You sought me and have found me — now yon know 
My secret, and may weigh its worth. 

Sieg, {after a pauge). Indeed ! 

Gab. Is it revenge or justice which inspires 
Your meditation? 
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SUg. Neither — I was weighing 

The value of your secret. 

Gab, You shall know it 

At once: — When you were poor, and I, though poor, 

Kich enough to relieve such poverty 
As might have envied mine, 1 offer’d you 
My purse — you would not share it: — I’ll be franker 
With you: you are wealthy, noble, trusted by 
The imperial powers — you understand me? 

Sieg. Yes. 

Qah. Not quite. You think me venal, and scarce true: 
*Tis no less true , however, that my fortunes 
Have made me both at present. You shall aid me : 

I would have aided you — and also have 
Been somewhat damaged in my name to save 
Yours and your son’s. Weigh well what I have said. 

Sieg. Dare you await the event of a few minutes’ 
Deliberation? 

Qah, {casts his eyes on Ulbic, who is leaning against a pillar.) 

If I should do so? 

Sieg. I pledge my life for yours. Withdraw into 
This tower. lOpens a turret door. 

Gab. {hesitatingly). This is the second safe asylum 
You have offer’d me. 

Sieg. And was not the first so? 

Gab. I know not that even now — but will approve 
The second. I have still a further shield. — 

I did not enter Prague alone ; and should I 
Be put to rest with Stralenheim , there are 
Some tongues without will wag in my behalf. 

Be brief in your decision 1 

Sieg. I will be so. 

My word is sacred and irrevocable 
Within these walls , but it extends no further. 

Qah. I’ll take it for so much. 

Sieg. (points to Ulric’s sabre stiU upon the ground). 

Take also that — 
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I SAW jou eye it eagerly, and him 
DistruBtfuUy. 

Gab, {takes up (he sabre). I virill; and so provide 
To sell my life — not cheaply. 

[Gabob ^oes inio the turret^ wldch SiBOKS.>oiiP clases, 

Steg. (advances to Ulhic). Now, Count UlricI 
f or son I dare not call thee —What say’at thou? 

Ulr. His tale ia true. 

Sieg. True, monster! 

Ulr. Most true, father ! 

And you did well to listen to it; what 
We know, we can provide against. He must 
lie silenced. 

Sieg. Ay, with half of my domains ; 

And with the other half, could he and tliou 
Unsay this villany. 

Ulr, It is no time 

For trifling or dissembling. I have said 
His story’s true; and he too must be silenced. 

Sieg. How so? 

Ulr. As Stralenheim is. Are you so dull 

As never to have hit on this before? 

When we met in the garden, what except 
Discovery in the act would make me know 
His death? Or had the prince’s household been 
Tlicn summon'd , would the cry for the police 
Been left to such a stranger? Or should I 
Have loiter’d on the way? Or could you, IVV/ner, 

'^I'he object of th(5 baron’s hate and fears, 

Have fled, unless by many an hour before 
Suspicion woke? 1 sought and fathom’d you. 

Doubting if you were false or feeble: 1 
Perceived you were the latter; and yet so 
Confiding have 1 found you , that 1 doubted 
At times your weakness. 

Sieg. Parricide ! no less 

Than common stabber! What deed of my life, 
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Or thought of mine, could make you deem me fit 
For your accomplice? 

Ulr, Father, do not raise 

The devil you cannot lay between us. This 
Is time for union and for action, not 
For family disputes. While you were tortured, 

Could / be calm? Think you that I have heard 
This fellow’s tale without some feeling? — You 
Have taught me feeling for you and myself*, 

For whom or what else did you ever teach it? 

Sieg. Oh ! my dead father’s curse I ’tis working now. 

Ulr. Let it work on 1 the grave will keep it down ! 
Ashes are feeble foes : it is more easy 
To baflBe such, than countermine a mole, 

Which winds its blind but living path beneath you. 

Yet hear me still!— If you condemn me, yet 
Remember who hath taught me once too often 
To listen to him ! Who proclaim’d to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the occasion? 
That passion was our nature? that the goods 
Of Heaven waited on the goods of fortune? 

Who show’d me his humanity secured 

J3y his nerves only? Who deprived me of 

All power to vindicate myself and race 

In open day? By his disgrace which stamp’d 

(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 

Himself — a felon's brand! The man who is 

At once both warm and weak invites to deeds 

He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange 

That I should act what you could think f Wc have done 

With right and wrong; and now must only ponder 

Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 

Whose life I saved from impulse, as unknown^ 

1 would have saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, I slew 
Known as our foe — but not from vengeance. He 
Was a rock in our way which I cut through, 

As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 
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And oar true destination-^ but not idly. 

As stranger I preserved him, and he eufed me 
His /i/if: when due, 1 but resumed the d<,bt. 

He, you, and 1 stood o’er a gulf wherein 
I have plunged our enemy. 1 ou kindled rirst 
The torch — you show’d the path ; now trace me that 
Of safety — or let aie! 

Step. I have done with life ! 

67r. Let us have done with that which cankers life — 
Familiar xeuda and vain recriminations 
Of things which cannot be undone. We have 
No more to learn or hide? 1 know no fear, 

And have within these very walls men who 
(Although you know them not) dare venture all things. 

You stand high witli the state; what passes here 
AVill not excite her too great curiosity : 

Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 

Stir not, and speak not; — leave the rest to me : 

We must have no f/itrd babblers thrust between us. 

[/iXiV Umn . 

Step {solus). Am I awake? are these my father’s halls? 
And yon — my son? My son! nilnel who have ever 
Abhorr’d both mystery and blood, and yet 
Am plunged into the deepest hell of both! 

1 must be speedy, or more will be shed — 

The Hungarian’s! — Ulric -he hath partisans, 

It seems; I might have guess’d as muen. Oh foul! 

Wolves prowl in company. He hath the key 
(As I too) of the opposite door which leads 
into the turret. Now then! or once more 
To be the father of fresh crimes, no less 
Than of the criminal I Ho! Gabor! Gabor! 

[Exit into (lie turret^ closing the door after him. 
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SCENE n. 

The Interior of (he Turret, 

Gabor and Sieoehdorf. 

Gab, Who calls? 

Sieg, I — Siegendorf! Take these, and fly! 

Lose not a moment! 

[Tears off a diamond star and other jewels , and 
thrusts them into Gabor'^ hand. 

Gab, What am I to do 

With these? 

Sieg. Whatever you will: sell them, or hoard, 

And prosper; hut delay not, or you are lost! 

Gab, You pledged your honour for my safety ! 

Sieg. And 

Must thus redeem it. Fly! I am not master, 

It seems, of my own castle — of my own 
Ketainers— nay, even of these very walls, 

Or I would bid them fall and crush me ! Fly ! 

Or you will be slain by — 

Gab, Is it even so? 

Farewell, then! Recollect, however, Count, 

You sought this fatal interview! 

Sieg. I did : 

Let it not be more fatal still! — Begone! 

Gab. By the same path I enter’d? 

Sieg. Yes; that’s safe still, 

But loiter not in Prague ; — you do not know 
With whom you have to deal. 

Gab. I know too well — 

And knew it ere yourself, unhappy sire! 

Farewell! [Exit Gabor. 

Sieg, (solus and listening). He hath clearM the staircase. 

Ah! I hear 

The door sound loud behind him! He is safe! 

Safe! — Oh, my father's spirit! — I am faint — 

[He leans down upon a stone seat^ near the wall of 
the tower ^ m a drooping posture. 
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Enter Uliuc, with others aimed ^ and w»fh weajmis drawn. 
Ulr. Despatch! --he's there! 

Lad. The count, my lord! 

Ulr. {recognising SiKannDom). You here , sir ! 

Sieg. Yes: if you want anotiier victim, strike! 

Ulr. {seeing Jam stript of Ids jewels). Whci*e is the rufhan 
who hath plunaer'd you? 

Vassals, despatch in search of him! You see 
’T was as I said — the wretch hath stript my father 
Of jewels which might form a prince’s heir>loom! 

Away! I’ll follow you forthwith. 

[Exeunt all but Sikokndokf a»ul Ui.iac. 
What’s this? 

Where is the villain? 

^ieg. There arc two^ sir: which 

Axe you in quest of? 

Ulr. Let us hear no more 

Of this: he must be found. You Lave not let him 
Kseape? 

iiieg. He’s gone. 

Ulr. With your connivance? 

Sieg. With 

My fullest, freest aid. 

Ulr. Then fare you well! [Ui.ric /' jf yowiy. 

Sieg. Stop! 1 command — entreat — implore! Ob, I Uric I 
Will you then leave me? 

Ulr. What! remain to be 

Denounced —dragg’d, it may be, in chains; and all 
Hy your inherent weakness, half-humanity, 

Selfish remorse , and temporising pity, 

'J'hat sacrifices your whole race to save 
A wretch to profit by our ruin! No, count, 

Henceforth you have no sou! 

Sieg. 1 never had one ; 

And would you ne’er had home the useless nauu;! 

Where will you go? I would not send you forth 
Without protection. 
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Ulr, Leave that unto me. 

I am not alone ; nor merely the vain heir 
Of your domains; a thousand, ay, ten thousand 
Swords, hearts, and hands, are mine. 

Sieg. The foresters! 

With whom the Hungarian found you first at Frankfort! 

Ulr, Yes— men — who are worthy of the name! Go tell 
Your senators that they look well to Prague ; 

'i'heir feast of peace was early for the times ; 

There are more spirits abroad than have been laid 
With Wallenstein! 

Enter Josephine and Ida. 

Jos. What is’t we hear? My Siegendorf ! 

Thank Heav’n, I see you safe! 

Safe! 

Ida. Yes, dear father! 

Sieg. No , no ; I have no children : never more 
Call me by that worst name of parent. 

Jos. What 

Means my good lord? 

Sieg. That you have given birth 

To a demon ! 

Ida. {taking Ulbic’s hand). Who shall dare say this of Ulric? 
Sieg. Ida, beware! there’s blood upon that hand. 

Ida. {stooping to kiss it), I’d kiss it off, though it were mine. 
Sieg. It is so ! 

Uir. Away! it is your father’s! [Exit Ulbic. 

Ida, Oh , great God ! 

And 1 have loved this man ! 

[Ida falls senseless — Josefhihb stands speechless with horror. 
Sieg. The wretch hath slain 

Them both!— My Josephine! we are now alone! 

Would we had ever been so! — All is over 
For me! — Now open wide, my sire, thy grave; 

Thy curse hath dug it deeper for thy son 
In mine! — The race of Siegendorf is past! 
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Jun« 17. 181 ^. 

)* ibc year 17 — , ha^'ing for aome time determined on a journey thronfiki 
eountrlofl not hitherto much frequouUid by travellera, I aet ottt, eccompnntod 
by a frioud, whom I ahall doaignate by the name of Auguatu* riarvel). He 
waa a fow yeara iny elder, and a man of Ciutaiderable fortune and ancient 
family; advantagoa which an oxtenaivo capacity prevented him alike from 
undervaluing or overratirig. 8omo peculiar oironraatancoa in bta private 
history had rendered him to me an object of attention, of interest, and even 
of regard, which neither the reserve of hia manners, nor oceeaional indi- 
cations of an inquietude at times nearly approaching to allouatioti of mind, 
could extinguish. 

I was yet young in Ilfo, which I had begun early; but my intimacy 
w ith him was of a rocotit dAie: %vo bad been educated at the same achoole 
and unlvoralty; hut hU progret* through these had preceded mine, and be 
hao boon deeply iniiiatcd into what is called the world, while 1 was yet In 
rny uoviclatc, Whil<» thus engaged, I hoard much both of bis past and pre- 
sent life; and, althuugb in those acrouou there were many and Irrocoueito- 
able contradictions, 1 could atiD gather fr<*m the whole that bo was a being 
of no common order, and one who, whatever pains he might take to avoid 
remark, would atill bo remarkable. 1 had cultivated hia acquaintance sub- 
aoquently, and endeavoured to obtain bi» iriendsbip, but this last appeared 
to bo ttuattainabie ; whatever aifecCiona ho might have posavsacd, aooined 
now, some to have been extinguiabed . and others to be conc4>atred : that 
his feelings were acute, I bad auffleieut opportunities of obaerving; Tor, 
although be eonld control, he could not altogether disguise (bemt still bo 
had a power of giving to one psuRsion the appearance of anulhor, in such a 
manner that it was dlffleuU to deflne the nnture of what was working wilhi" 
him ; and the expressions of his features would vary so rapidly, tbongb 
slightly, that it was us«ies« to trace them to their sources. It was evident 
that he was a prey to some cureless disquiet; hut whether It arose from 
ambition, love, remorse, grief, from one or all of these, or msu’ety from 
a morbid temperament akin to disease, I conid not discovert there were 
clreumstaneea alleged, which might have jiisiiiled the appileatleo to each 
of these causes; bat, as I have before anid, these were so contradictory and 
eontradiaed, that none could be ftxtti upon with accuracy. Where ibere l» 
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mystery, It Is generaUy supposed that there must also be evil : I knoT^ not 
how this may be, but in him there certainly was the one, though I could 
not ascertain the extent of the other — and felt loth, as far as regarded him- 
self, to believe in its existence. My advances were received with sufficient 
coldness; but I was young, and not easily discouraged, and at length sue- 
ceeded In obtaining, to a certain degree, that commcn-place intercourse 
and moderate confidence of common and every-day concerns , created and 
cemented by similarity of pursuit and frequency of meeting, which is called 
intimacy, or friendship, according to the ideas of him who uses those words 
to express them. 

Darvell had already travelled extensively; and to him I had applied for 
information with regard to the conduct of my intended Journey. It was my 
secret wish that he might be prevailed on to accompany me ; it was also a 
probable hope , founded upon the shadowy restlessness which I observed in 
him, and to which the smlmation which ho appeared to feel on such sub- 
jects, and his a{y»arent indifference to all by which he was more imme- 
diately surrounded , gave fresh strength. This wish I first hinted, and then 
expressed: hit answer, though 1 had partly expected it, gave me all the 
pleasure of surprise — he consented; and, after the requisite arrangement, 
we commenced our voyages. After journeying through various countries of 
the sonth of Europe , our attention was turned towards the East , acoordlng 
to our original destination ; and it was in my progress through those regions 
that the incident occurred upon which will turn what I may have to relate. 

The constitution of Darvell, which must from his appearance have 
been in early life more than usually robust , had been for some time gradu- 
ally giving way, without the intervention of any apparent disease: he had 
neither cough nor hectic , yet ho became daily more eufoeblcd : his habits 
were temperate, and he neither declined nor complaiuod of fatigue; yet he 
was evidently wastiug away : he became more and more silent and sleep- 
less, and at length so seriously altered, that my alanu grew proportionate 
to what 1 conceived to be his danger. 

We had determined, on our arrival at Smyrna, on an excursion to the 
ruins of Ephesus and Sardis, from which 1 endeavoured to dissuade him in 
his present state of indisposition — but in vain: there appeared to be an 
oppression on his mind , and a solemnity in Lis manner, which ill eorre- 
sponded with his eagerness to proceed on what I regarded as a mere party of 
pleasure, little suited to a valetudinarian; but I opposed him no longer — 
and in a few days we set off together, accompanied only by a serrugee and 
a single Janixary. 

We had passed halfwgy towards the remains of Ephesus, leaving be- 
hind us the more fertile environs of Smyrna, and were entering upon that 
wild and tonantiess track through the marshes and defiles which lead to the 
few huts yet lingering over the broken columns of Diana — the roofless 
walls of expelled Christianity, and the still more recent but complete de- 
solation of abandoned mosques — when the sudden and rapid illness of my 
companion obliged us to halt at a Turkish cemetery, the turbaned tomb- 
Slones of which wmre the sole indieation that homan lifli had ever been a 
sojourner in this wilderness. The on^ earavansera we had seen was left 
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•otD« hour! belilud ai, nol m T«siig« ol a to«ra or oolUfia wm wtdKbl 
•Ight or 2iop«, and this *‘oity of tho deA>'*** A|»p< «r«d lo bo tbo •olt ri^Ngo 
for my oafonttxuUo fHendi who teomod on ti»o forgo of bocomlnf M 
of ita Inbobitonta. 

In thia aituAtloD, 1 looked roimd for e fdeee wbero bo might moat com* 
TOniently repoae: — eonUrary to the naual aapooi of Mobomotaa bnrtai- 
grouada, the oyproeaea were in thia few in nt^mbor, end tbeac thinly aont* 
tored over ita extents tbe tombator^oa were moatly fallen , nnd worn with 
ago: — upon one of the most eo:^»idttmble of tbeae, end beneeib one of tbe 
moirt apre»ding trees, Derrell aupported hlmae'f, in n hnlf>reelln'ing pocture, 
fi itb great difUculty. He aftked for water. 1 bad eome doubta of our being 
able to find any, and prepared to go In aearcb of It with baeltailng deiyKMtd- 
ency; but ha deaired me to remain; and turning to Suleiman, our )anl* 
zary, who stood by ua amoking with great tranquillity, he aald, Suleiman, 
vorbana au,** (i. e. brlug some water,) and went on detoriblng tbe spot 
where It was to be found with great miuuieneas, at a small well for eamela, 
i. few himdred yards to tbe right: the janizary obeyed. 1 aald to DarreU, 
**Uow did you know this?*'— Be replied, **Froai our aituation; you must 
perceive that this place was once inhabited , and could uot have been so 
without springs: I have also been here boforo." 

**Yoa have been hero before!*- How came you never to mention this to 
mu? and what could you be doing in a v>laoe where no one would remain a 
moment longer than they could help UV" 

To this question I received no answer. In the mean time Sulelaaan rt* 
tamed with the water, leaving tbe serrugee and the horses at the fountain. 
The quenching of his thirst had the appearance of reviving him for a 
moment , and I conceived hopes of his being able to proceed , or at least tt* 
return, and I urged tbo attemp<. He was silent — and appeared to be col- 
leciing bis spirits for an effort to speak. He began. 

^* This is the cod of my journey, and of my came here to diet 

but I have a request to make, a command— • for such my last words mnst 
b«. — You will observe it? '* 

Moat certainly; but have better hopes.** 

*'l hare no hopes, nor wishes, but this — conceal my death from erery 
human being.** 

‘*1 hope there will be no occasion; that you will recover, and — *' 

Peace I — it mnet be so ; promiae this.** 

“ I do.»» 

** Swear It, by all that** — He here dieuted an oath of great solemnity. 

'‘There is no occaaion for ibis— I will obaerre your request; and Ui 

doubt m« Is — ” 

“ It cannot be helped you muiU swear.** 

1 took the oath t it appeared to relieve him. He ramoved a seal ring 
from hia dngor, on which were aomo Arable oharaetera, and presented It 
to me. He premeeded — 

**On tbe ninth day of the monib, at noon precisely (what month yon 
please, but thia moat he the day), you moat ding ibis ring into tha salt 
springe which run into tbe Bay of Elensia: tbe day after, at tbe aame 

U>td i/ffon V. 2B 
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hour, you muit repair to the ruius of the temple of Ceres, and wait one 
hour.” 

“Why?” 

“You will see.” 

“The ninth day of the month, yon say?” 

“The ninth.” 

As 1 observed that the present was the ninth day of the month, his 
coimtenauce changed, and he paused. As he sat, evidently becoming more 
feeble, a stork, with a snake in her beak, perched upon a tombstone near 
us; and, without devouring her prey, appeared to be steadfastly regarding 
us. I kjnow not what impelled me to drive it away, but the attempt was 
useless ; she made a few circles in the air, and returned exactly to the same 
spot. Barvell pointed to it, and smiled: he spoke — I know not whether 
to himself or to me -'but the words were only, “*T is well!” 

“ What Is well ? what do you mean?” 

“No matter: yon must bury me here this evening, and exactly where 
that bird is now perched. You know the rest of my injunctions.” 

He then proceeded to give me several directions as to the manner in 
which his death might be host concealed. After these were fluished, he 
exclaimed, “You perceive that bird?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And the serpent writhing in her beak?” 

“Doubtless: there is nothing uncommon in it; it is her natural prey. 
But it is odd that she does not devour It.” 

He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, “It is uot yet time I” 
As he spoke, the stork flew away. My eyes followed it for a moment — it 
could hardly be longer than ten might be counted. 1 felt Darveirs weight, 
as it were , increase upon my shoulder, and , turning to look upon his face, 
perceived that he was dead ! 

1 was ahocked with the sudden certidnty which could uot be mistaken 
—his countenance in a few minutes became nearly black. I should have 
attributed so rapid a change to poison, had I not been aware that he bad 
no opportunity of receiving it unpercelved. The day was declining, the 
body was rapidly altering , and nothing remained but to fulfil his request. 
With the aid of Suleiman's ataghan and my own sabre, we scooped a 
shallow grave upon the spot which Darvell had indicated: the earth easily 
gave way, having already received some Mahometan tenant. We dug as 
deeply as the time permitted us, and throwing the dry earth upon all that 
remained of the singular being so lately departed, w'e cut a few sods of 
greener turf flrom the loss withered soil around us, and laid them upon his 
sepulchre. 

Between astonishment and grief, I was tearless. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. 


DCBATE ON THE FRAME- WORK BILL, IN THE BOUSE OF 
LORDS, FEBRTTARY 27 . 1812 . 

Thb order of the day for ihe second reading of thin BUI being read, 

Lord Btbok roso, and (for the first time) addreoted Utelr Lordships as 

follows: — 

My Lords I the subject now submittod to your Lordship# for the first 
time , though new to the Bouse , is by no means new to the country. 1 be- 
lieve it had occupied the serious thoughts of all descriptions of persons, 
long before its introduction to the notice of that legislature, whose Ixiter- 
ference alone could be of real service. As a person in some degree con- 
nected with the suffering county, though a stranger not only to this House 
in gunerai, but to almost every individual whose attention I prvsume to 
solicit, I must claim some portion of your L(.>rdshipt' indulgenoe, whilst I 
offer a fow obsorvations on a <|UostiOD in which I confess myself doepty 
interested. 

To enter into any detail of the riots would be superfluous: the Bouae is 
already aware that uverjr outrage short of actual bloodshed has been per- 
petrated , aud that the proprietors of the Frames obnoxloua to the rioters, 
and ail pi^rsons supposed to he counectod with them , have been liable to 
insult aud violence. Daring th»’> short time ( recently passed lu NoUlng- 
bamshiro , not twelve hours elapsed without sonte fresh act of Tloiencei 
and on the day 1 left the county 1 waa Informed that forty Frames had been 
brohen the preceding evening, as ususd, without resistance and without 
detection. 

Such was then the state of that county, and such 1 have reaeoa to be- 
lieve it to be at this moment. But whilst these outrages nmat be admitted 
to exist to an idarming extent, it cannot be denied that they have ariaem 
from oircumstancea of the most unpareiieled dlstrese: the perseverance of 
these mlserebie men in their proceedings, tends to prove that nothing but 
absolute want could have driven e large , end once boneet and Indnitriotui, 
body of the people , Into the commission of exeeeees ee hsxardotti to them* 
selves, their families, and the community. At the thne to vrhieh 1 allndej, 
the town and connty were burdened with large deteohments of the mllltsary ( 
the police was In motion, the maglstrstes eeiembled, yet sll Ihe caeve- 
ments, civil and military, had led to— nothing. Mot e single instenee hed 
eecnrrcd of the apprehension of any real dellw|aent actually taken in the 

28 * 
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Iket, ftflpitiiuit whom there exieted legal evidence eufflcient for conviction. 
Bat the police , however luelees, were by no xneaue idlet ceveral notoriooe 
delinqnentf had been detected; men, liable to conviction, on the oleareat 
evidenee, of the capital crime of poverty; men, who had been nefarionaly 
guilty of lawfully begetting several children, whom, thanks to the times 1 
they were unable to maintain. Oonaiderable injury has been done to the 
proprietors of the improved Frames. These machines were to them an ad* 
vantage, Inasmuch as they superseded the necessity of employing a number 
of workmen , who were left in consequence to starve. By the adoption of 
one species of Frame in particular, one man performed the work of many, 
and the superfluous labourers were thrown out of employment. Tet it is 
to be observed, that the work thus exeented was inferior in quality; not 
marketable at home, and merely hurried over with a view to exportation. 
It was caljied, la the cant of the trade, by the name of “Spider work." 
The rejected workmen, in the blindness of their ignorance, Instead of re. 
Joiclng at these improvements in arts so beneficial to mankind , conceived 
themselves to be sacrificed to improvements in mechanism. In the foolish* 
neu of their hearts they Imagined , that the maintenance and well doing of 
the industrious poor, were objects of greater consequence than the enrich* 
ment of a few individuals by any improvement, in the implements of trade, 
which threw the workmen out of employment , and rendered the labourer 
unworthy of his hire. And it must be confessed that although the adoption 
of the enlarged machinery in that state of our commerce which the country 
once boasted , might have been beneficial to the master without being de* 
trimental to the servant; yet, in the present situation of our manufactures, 
rotting in warehouses, without a prospect of exportation , with the demand 
for work and workmen equally diminished, Frmmo» of this description tend 
materially to aggravate the distress and discontent of the disappointed suf- 
ferers. But the real cause of those distresses and consequent disturbances 
lies deeper. When we are told that these men are leagued together not only 
for tho destruction of their own oomfort , bnt of their very means of sub* 
slstonee, can we forget that it is the bitter policy, the destructive warfare 
of the last eighteen years, which has destroyed their comfort, your oomfort, 
all men's eonifort? That policy, which, origiaatlng with “great statesmen 
now no more," has survived the dead to become a corse on the living, unto 
ttw third and fourth generation ! These men never destroyed their looms 
Ull they were become useless, worse than useless; till they were become 
actual Impedimeuts to their exertions In obtaining their daily bread. Oan 
you, then, wonder that la times like these, when haakruptcy, convicted 
fraud, and Imputed felony, are foaad In a station not far beneath that of 
yonr Lordships, the lowest, though one# most naeful portion of the people, 
should flnrget their duty in thetr dia m e s e s , end becooM only less guilty than 
one of their representatives? Bol while the exatled oflhnder ean And means 
lo baffle the law, new capital pualahments must be devised, new snores of 
death mast he spread for the wretched mechanic, who is famished Into guilt. 
Thoeo man wore wllUag to dig, hut tho spado was la othor hands; they 
wera not as h a mad to hog, hat thocowaanoMtotellsvothamt thokown 
p oe m of tubcisleueo wore cal ofl, all other employments pre-occnpled} 
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lad thair exoauai , bowevor to ba daplored and oooda]iurad» am birdliy bt 
mbjeet of ■urpriae* 

li baa baaa atatad that tht paraaaa la itU) tamiMrary poaaaaatoii of fk* tuaat 
eonnlva at thair deatraoaoo; if tbit ba pfo >^ upon auquliy, ft ware u»« 
oo««ary that aaob material aceaaapriaa to tba Alima tboiild ba prtneipala in 
the panlabmaat. Bat 1 did hope, that any maatura propoaad hyhlaMi^aal^^a 
govammaBt, for your Lordships' daeltioUf would bara had aoutiUlatlon for 
its basis; or, if that ware hoj^asa, that soma piwvloas amtuiry, soma da* 
liberation would have baaa deemed raqulsUai not that wa should hara 
bean calla'I at once without examination, and without causa, to pau sen* 
toueea by wholasala, and sign death-warrants blindfold. But, admitting 
that thoM men had no cause of complaint; that the grievances of them and 
their einploycra were alike groundless; that they deearved the worst; what 
Inefftcieney, what imbecility has been evinced In the method chosen to ro> 
dace them! Why were the military called out to be made a moehery of, if 
they were to be called out at all? As for as tba diiference of seasons would 
permit, they bare merely parodied the summer eampaign of Major Stur- 
geon; and, Indeed, the whole proceedings , civil and military, seemed on 
the model of those of the mayor and corporation of Qarratt. — Such march* 
Inga and oountor-marohlngs! from Nottingham to Bull well, foom Bnllwell 
toBanford, from Hanford to Mansfield! and when at length the detachments 
arrived at their destluaiion, in all ''the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
giorioos war," they came Just in time to witness the mischief which had 
been done, and asoertain the escape of the porf>elrators , to eoliset the 
**spofta opima" In the fragments of broken frames, and return to their 
quarters amidst the derision of old women, and the bootings of ehUdrea. 
Now, though, in a free country, It were to be wished, that our military 
should never be too formldsbio. at least to oureelves, 1 cannot see the 
policy of plsciog them in situations whore they can only be made ridi- 
culous. As the sword Is the worst argument that can be used , so should It 
be ths last, lu this instauee it has been tba first; but providentially as yet 
only in the scabbsrd. The present measnre will, inde^, pluck it from the 
sheath; yet had proper meetings boon held in the earlier stages of these 
riots, had the grievanoes of these men and their masters {for they also had 
their grievances) been fairly weighed and Jnstly examined, 1 do thloh that 
means might have been devised to restore these workmen to their avoca- 
tions, and tranquillity to the county. At preseut the oouaty sufiTers (Tom the 
double infliction of an idle military and a starving popnlallon. In what state 
of apathy have we been plttngad so long, that now for the first time the 
bonse has been officially apprised of these disturhaiieesf All this has been 
traasaetlttg within 130 miles of London, and yet we, “ good easy meUy have 
deemed foil sure our greatness was a ripeuliig," and have sat down to eaijoy 
our foreign triumphs in the midst of domeMie oalamily. Bat all the cities 
you hare taken, all the armies which have retreated before your leaders, 
are bat psUtry subjects of self-eongratulatiea, if your laud divides agalast 
itself, and yoor dragoons and your exeeutiooers must ho lei leose ageiast 
your felloW'Citixens, >-> You call these men a mob, desperate, deaferous, 
aud ignorant; and seem to think that the only way to gulU the "ifofisa 
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lnult»rwm tapitum^ is to lop off a fotr of its superfluous beads. But oren a 
mob maj bo bettor reduced to reason bj a mlxtare of conciliation and firm* 
neos f than by additional irritation and redonbled penalties. Are we aware 
of <mr obligations to a mob? It is the mob that labour in your fields and 
aerre In your honses^-xthat man your navy, and recruit your army, — that 
faaTO enabled you to doty all the world, and can also doty you when neglect 
and calamity hare driven them to despair! You may call the people a mob ; 
but do not forget, that a mob too often speaks the sentiments of tbe people. 
And here I must remark, with what alacrity you are accustomed to fly to 
the succour of yonr distressed allies, leaving the distressed of your own 
country to tbe care of Providence or->the parish. When the Portuguese 
suffered under the retreat of the French, every arm wa.s stretched out, 
every hand was opened, from the rich man's largess to the widow's mite, 
ail was bestowed, to enable them to rebuild their villages and replenish 
their granaries. And at this moment, when thousands of misguided but 
most unfortunate fellow'ooantrymen are struggling with the extremes of 
hardships and hunger, as your charity began abroad It should end at home. 
A much less sum, a tithe of the bounty bestowed on Portugal, oven if those 
men (which I cannot admit without enquiry) could not have been restored 
to their emplo 3 rmenti, would have rendered unnecessary the tender mercies 
of the bayonet and the gibbet. But doubtless our friends have too many 
foreign claims to admit a prospect of domestic relief; though never did such 
objects demand it. 1 have traversed the seat of war in the Peninsula, I have 
been in some of the most oppressed provinces of Turkey, but never under 
the most despotic of infidel governmentn did I behold such squalid wTetched- 
ness as I have soon since my return in the very heart of a Christian country. 
And what are your remedies? After months of inaction, aud months of 
action worse than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the 
aever*falltng nostrum of all state physicians, from tbe days of Draco to the 
present time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head over tbe patient, 
prescribing the usual eourse of warm water and bleeding, the warm water 
of yonr mawkish police, and the lancets of yonr military, these convulsions 
must terminate in death, tbe snre consummation of tbo prescriptions of all 
political Sangrados. Setting aside the palpable injustice and tbe certain 
Inefficiency of the bill, are there not capital punishments sufficient in yonr 
statntes? Is there not blood enough upon yonr penal code, that more mnst 
be poured forth to ascond to Heaven and testify against yon? How will you 
carry the bill Into effbet? Can you commit a whole county to their own 
prisons? Will yon erect a gibbet tn every field, and hang up men like 
scarecrows? or will you proceed (as yon must to bring this measure into 
effect) by decimation? place the county nnder martial law? depopulate aud 
Iny waste all around yon? and restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable 
gift to the crown, in its former condition of a royal chase and an asylnm for 
ontlawt? Are these the remedies for a starring and desperate populace? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved yonr bayonou bo appalled by 
year gibbets? When death is a raliaf , and the only relief it appears that 
yon will afford Mm, will be be dragooned into tranquillity? Will that 
whieh eonld not ha fffeclnd^ by yonr grenadiers , be accompllehed by yon 
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•xeenUonert? If f oa proceed by tlie formi ol where your eyidonot 

Those who here refhsed to impeeeh thoir ectM>ir. lloet, when triouportetloa 
only wM the punishment , will hardly be tempted to witness egein 't them 
when death is the penalty. With aH dne deference to the noble lords oppo* 
site, 1 think a little inrestigatlon, tome preyions enquiry would Indooe 
even them to change their purpose. That most favourite state measure* so 
mar\’ellously efflcaclons in many and recent Instances, temp ^rixing, would 
not be without Its advantages In this. When a proposal la made to emancl- 
pate or reliove, you Lositate, you deliberate for years, you temporlKO and 
tamper v.lth the minds of men; bnt a death-bill mnst be passed off band, 
^TitUout a thought of the consequences. Sure I am, from what X have heard, 
and from what I have seen , that to pass the bill under all the existing cir- 
cumstances, without enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add 
injustice 10 Irritatlou, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver whose 
edicts wero said to bo written not in Ink but in blood. But suppose It past ; 
suppose one of these men, as I have seen them meagre with famine, 
sullen with despair, careless of a life which your Lordships are perhaps 
about to value at something lets than the price of a stocking-frame sup* 
pose this roan surrounded by the children for whom bo Is unable to procure 
bread at the hazard of his existence, about to be torn tor ever from a family 
V hich he lately supported in peaceful industry, and which it Is not his fault 
that he can no longer so support; — suppose this roau, and there are tea 
thousand such from whom you may select your victims, dragged Into court, 
to be tried for this uew offence, by this new law; still, there are two things 
wanting to convict and conilomn him; and thoso aro, In my opinion , *■* 
twelve butchers lor a Jury, and a Jefferies fur a judge! 


DKBATK ON TIIK KARL OF DONOUOHMOKE’s MOTION FOR 
K COMMITTEE ON TUB ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS, 

AVKIL 21. 1812, 

I.ord Btuox rose and said: — 

Mr Li>rds, — The qiieatlon before the House has been so frequently, 
fully, and ably dlacuaaed, and never porbap* more ably than on this flight, 
that it would be difficult to addneo new anruneots for or against it. B it 
with each dlsctuaion , dlffBcultlee have been removed, objections have been 
canvassed and refuted, and some of the former opponents of Catholic eman* 
cipation have at length conceded to the expediency of relieving the peti- 
tioners. In conceding thus mtich, however, a new objection Is started; ft 
is not the time, say they, or it is an Improper time, or there Is time enough 
yet. In tome degree I concur with those who say, ft is not the time exactly ; 
that time Is peesedi better had It been for the country, tbel the Oeihollce 
posseeeed al this moment ibeir urc^rtfon of our privileges, that Ibetr 
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noblM held their due weight in our councils, than that we should be as- 
sembled to discuss their claims. It had indeed boon better — 

*‘Non tempore tall 

** Cogere concilium cum mnros obsidet hostis.” 

The enemy is without, and distress within. It is too late to cavil on doc- 
trinal points, when we must unite In defence of things more important than 
the mere ceremonies of religion. It is indeed singular, that we are called 
together to deliberate, not on the God we adore, for in that we are agreed ; 
not about the king we obey, for to him we are loyal *, but how far a differ- 
ence in the coremoniais of worship, how far belioving not too little, but 
too much (the worst that can be imputed to the Catholics), how far too 
much devotion to their Qod may incapacitate our fellow-subjects from 
effectually serv'lng their king. 

Much has been said, uitUln and without doors, of church and state, 
and although those venerable words havo been too often prostituted to the 
most despicable of party purposes , we cannot hear them too often ; all , I 
presume, are the advocates of church and state,-— the church of Christ, 
and the state of Groat Britain ; hut not a state of exclusion and despotism, 
not an intolerant church , not a church militant, which renders itself liable 
to the very objection urged against the Romish communion, and in a greater 
degree, for the Catholic merely withholds its spiritual benediction (and 
even that is doubtful), but our church, or rather our churchmen, not only 
refuse to the Catholic their spiritual grace, but all temporal blessings what- 
soever. It was an observation of the great Lord Peterborough, made within 
those walls, or within the w*all 8 where the Lords then assembled, that he 
was for a ** parliamentary king and a parliamentary coustilution, but not a 
parliamentary God and a parliamentary religion.'* The iutorval of a century 
has not weakened the force of the remark. It is indeed time that we should 
leave off these petty cavils on frivolous points, those Lilliputian sophistries, 
whether our “ eggs are best broken at the broad or narrow end." 

The opponents of the Catholics may be divided into two classes; those 
who itssert that the Catholics have too much already, and those w'ho allege 
that the lower orders, at least, have nothing more to require. We are told 
by the former, that the Catholics never will be contented : by the latter, 
that they are already too happy. The last paradox Is sufficiently refuted by 
the present as by all past petitions; it might as well be said, that the ne- 
groes did not desire to bo emancipated , but this is an unfortunate compari- 
son , for you have already delivered them out of the bouse of bondage with- 
ont any petition on their part, but many from their task-masters to a 
contrary effect; and fur myself, when I consider this, I pity the Catholic 
peasantry for not having the good fortune to be bom black. But the Catho- 
lics are contented, or at least ought to bo, as we are told; 1 shall, there- 
fore, proceed to touch ou a few of those ciroomstances which so mar- 
vellously contribute to their exceedixig contentment. They are not allowed 
the free exercise of their religion in the regolar army; the Catholic soldier 
cannot absent himself from the service of the Protestant el6rg3rinan, and 
unless he it quartered la Ireland or in Spain , where can he find eligible 
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opportonitiM of aitendins hl« own? Tbe permivnion of OatlioUc eSuiplaliM 
(0 tho IrUh militia rogimouto was coneodod at a tpooial favonr, and u tt tUl 
after yoara of romoaatranoe t although an ac' , paeawM lu 179SI, oetabUM^ed It 
M a right. Bat are the Catholic# properly protootod in Ireland ? Cao the 
church purchase a rood of land whereou to erei*t a chapel Y Ko! all the 
places of worship are built on leases of trust or aud'eranee f^oin the laity, 
easily broken , and often bolrayod. Tbe moment any iiregnlar wish, any 
casual caprice of the bAoevolou) landlord meats with opposition, the doors 
are barred against the congregation. This has happeuod continually, but 
in no Instance more glaringly, than at the town of Newtou*Barry, in the 
county of Wexford. The Catholics enjoying no regular chapel , as a tern* 
porary ox pod lent, hirud two barn<>; which, being thruw'n into one, served 
for public worship. At this time, there was quartorttd opposite to tha spot 
an officer whose mind appears to have been deeply imbued with those pro* 
Judicus which the Protestant }>etitloiiiUi now on the table piove to have been 
fortunately eradicated from tha more rational portion of the people; and 
when the Catholics were assembled on the Sabbath as usual, in peace and 
good-will towards men, for the worship of their God and yours, they found 
the chapel door closed, and wore told that If they did not Immediately re- 
tire (and they wore told this by a yeoman officer and a maglKit ate), the riot 
act should bo read, and the a.isembly dispersed at the point of tbe bayonotl 
This was complained of to the middle man of government, the secretary at 
the castle in 180C, and the answer was (In lieu of redrosii), that he would 
cause a letter to bo written to the colonol, to prevent, if possible, the re- 
currence of similar disturbancos. Upon this fact, no very great stress need 
be laid ; but it tendM to provo that while tbe Catholic church baa not power 
to purchase land for its chape!? to stand upon, tho laws for its proiectiou 
are of no avail. In the mean time, the Catholics are at tho mercy of every 
** pelting petty officer," who tuay choose to play his " faniastio tricks before 
high heaven,'’ to insult his (iod, uud injure his fellow-creatures. 

Every school-boy, any foot-ooy (such have hold commissions in our 
servicel, any foot- boy w ho can exthange his shoulder-knot for an epaulette, 
may perfortu all this and more ngninat tbe Catholic by virtue of that very 
Authority delegated to him by his xovereigu, for the express purpose of de- 
fending his feilow subjects to the last drop of his blood, without discrimi- 
nation or dSstinctiou belwoeu Catholic and Protestant. 

Havo tbe Irish Csibolies the full benefit of trial by Jury? They have 
not; they never can have until they are permitted to share the privilege of 
serving as sheriffs cud under-shorlffs. <Jf this a striking example occurred 
at the last Knuiskiilen assizes. A yeoman was arraigned for the murder of 
a Catholic named Maevournagh: three respectable, uncontradlcted wit- 
nesses deposed that they saw the prisoner load, take aim, fire at, and kill 
the aaid Maevournagh. This waa properly commented on by tbe Judge t but 
to tbe astonishment of the bar, and iudignatlen of the court, tbe ProtMiairt 
Jury acquitted tbe accused. So glaring was tbe partiality, that Mr. Juatlee 
Osborne felt it bis duty to bind over the acquitted, but not absolved aeaae- 
sin, la large rocogn Isaac es; thus for a time taMng aw’sy bis lioenae to klU 
Oatbolica. 
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Are the very laws passed in their favonr observed? They are rendered 
nugatory in trivial as in serious cases. By a late act, Catholic chaplains 
are permitted In gaols, but In Fermanagh county the grand Jury lately per* 
slsted in presenting a suspended clergyman for the office , thereby evading 
the statute, notwithstanding the most pressing remonstrances of a most re* 
spectable magistrate, named Fletcher, to the contrary. Such is law, such 
is Justice, for the happy, free, contented Catholic! 

It has been asked, in another placo, Why do not the rich Catholics 
endow foundations for the education of the priesthood ? Why do you not 
permit them to do so? Why are all such bequests subject to the inter* 
ference, the vexatious, arbitrary, peculating interference of the Orange 
commissioners for charitable donations? 

As to Mayuooth college, in no instance, except at the time of its foun- 
dation, when a noblo Lord (Camden), at the head of the Irish administra* 
tion, did appear to interest himself in its advancemeut; and during the 
government of a noblo Duke (Bedford), who, like his ancestors, has ever 
boon the firiend of freedom and mankind , and who has not so far adopted 
the lelflih policy of the day as to exclude the Catholics from the number of 
his fellow-creatures; with theso exceptions, in no instance has that institu- 
tion been properly encouraged. There was indeed a time when theCathoilc 
clergy wore conciliated, while the Union was pending, that Union which 
could not bo carried without them, while their assistance was requisite in 
procuring addresses from the Catholic counties; then they were cajoled and 
carossod, feared and flattered, and given to understand that ^Hhe Union 
would do every thing;” but the moment it was passed, they wore driven 
back with contempt into their former obscurity. 

In the conduct pursued towards Maynooth college, every thing la done 
to irritate and perplex — every thing is done to ofiTace the slightest impres* 
sion of gratitude from the Catholic mind; the very hay made upon the 
lawn, the fat and tallow of the beef and mutton allowed, must be paid for 
and accounted upon oath. It Is true, this economy in miniature cannot 
sufficiently be commendod, particularly at a time when only the insect 
defaulters of the Treasury, your Hunts and your Chinnerys, when only 
those gilded bugs” can escape tho microscopic eye of ministers. But when 
you come forward, session after session, as your paltry pittance is wrung 
from you with WTangling and reluctance, to boast of your liberality, well 
might tho Catholic exclaim, in the words of Prior*.*— 

**To John I owo some obligation, 

But John unluckily thinks fit 
To nubliNh it to all the nation, 

eo John and I are more than quit.” 

Some persons have coroparod the Catbolles to tho beggar In Gil Blast 
who made them boggart? Who are enriched with the spoils of their an- 
cestors? And cannot you relieve the beggar when your fathers have made 
him such? If you are disposed to roUeve him at all , cannot you do It with* 
out flinging your farthings in his face? As a contrast, however, to this 
beggarly benevolence, let ua look at the Protestant Charter Schools; to 
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tbtsi yoa luivs lately ip'antod 41,000 Lt thus are thoy iQpportad , and how 
are they recruited? Monloaqulen ob8ert'.a on the EnglUh conatitut^'u, thht 
the model may he found in Taoitua, wbore the hUtoriau deaeni/CM the 
policy of the Germans, and adda, **Thia heautlFul ayatem was taken firom 
the woods;'* so In speaking of the charter aoboola, it may be obscnred, 
that this beantlfai system was takou from the gipwios. These schools are 
recruited in the same manner as the Janissaries at the time of their enrol- 
ment under Amurath , and the gipsies of the present day with atoleu 
I hildreu, with children decoyed and kidnapped from thoir (latholio con- 
uooiions by thoir rich and powerful Protestant neighbours} thislsnotorious, 
and one instance may aufdce to show in what manner : — The sister of a Mr. 
Carthy (a CathoHc gcutleinan of very considerable property) died, leaving 
two girls, who wore immediately marked out as proselytes , and conveyed 
to the charter school ofCoolgrony; their uncle, on being apprised of tbo 
fact, which took place during his absence, applied for the restitution of his 
nieces, offering to settle an independence on these his relations ; his request 
was refused, and not till after live years' struggle, and the interference of 
very high authority, could this Catholic gentioman obtain hack his nearest 
of kindred from a charity cliarter school. In this manner are proselytes ob- 
tained, and mingled with the offspring of such Protestants as may avail 
themselves of the institution. And how are they taught? A catochlsm Is 
put into thoir hands, consisting of, I believe, forty-five pages, in which 
are throe questions relative to the Protestant religion; one of tiieso queries 
is, “Where »vas the Protestant religion betoro Luther?*’ Answer, “In the 
iiospul.” The remaining forty-four pages and a half regard the damnahin 
idolatry of Papli^ts! 

Allow nio to a^k. our tpiilfual pastors and masters, is ihjs training up a 
child in Iho way >«hlch ho should go? Is this the redigton of the Gospel 
before the time of Luther? that religion which preaches “Peace on earth, 
and glory to God?” Is it bunging up infants to bo men or devils? Better 
would It be lo send tliom any vtnoro than teach them such doctrines; better 
send thorn to those Islands in the 8outh 8eas, where they might more 
b’traanoly learn to become cannibals; It would be loss disgusting that they 
wore brought up to devour the dead, than persecute the living. Schools do 
you call them? call them rather dunghills, whore the vl];)«r of Intolerance 
deposits her young, that when thoir teeth are cut and their poison is mature, 
they may issue forth, fliihy and voitomons, to sting the Catholic. But are 
iheae the doctrines of the Church of England , or of churchmen? Mo, the 
most enlightened churchmen are of a d.flTorcat opinion. What says Paiey? 
“1 perceive no reason why men of dlfforont religious perifuasioxii should 
sot sit upon the same bench, deliberate in the same council, or fight in the 
same ranks , as well as men of various religious opinions, upon auy contro- 
verted topic of natural history, philosophy, or ethics.** It may be answered, 
that Psley was not strictly orthodox; I know nothing of his orthodoxy, but 
who will deny that he was an ornament to the church, to hnnuuni natttre, to 
Christianity? 

1 shall not dwell upon the grlevanre of tithes , so severely felt by the 
peasantry, but It may be proper to observe, that there is an addition to the 
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burddn f a per ceutage to the gatherer, whoso Intorost it thos becomes te 
rate them as highly as possible, and we know that in many large livings in 
Ireland the only resident Protestants are the tithe proctor and his family. 

Amongst many causes of irritation, too numerous for recapitulation, 
there is one in the militia not to bo passed over,— I mean the existence of 
Orange lodges amongst the privates. Can the officers deny this? And if 
such lodges do exist, do they, can they, tend to promote harmony amongst 
the men, who are thus Individually separated in society, although mingled 
in the ranks? And is this general system of persecution to be permitted; 
or is it to be believed that with such a system the Catholics can or ought to 
be contented ? If they are, they belie human nature ; they are then, indeed, 
unworthy to be any thing but the slaves you have made them. The facts 
stated are from most rospoctablo authority, or I should not have dared in 
this place , or any place , to hazard this avowal. If exaggerated , there are 
plenty as willing, as I believe them to be unable, to disprove them. Should 
it be objected that I never was In Ireland , I beg leave to observe , that it is 
as easy to know something of Ireland without having boon there, as it ap> 
pears with some to have been born , bred , and cherished there , and yet 
remain Ignorant of its best interests. 

But there are who assert that the Catholics have already been too much 
indulged. See (cry they) what has been done: wo have given them one 
entire college, we allow' thorn food and raiment, the full enjoyment of the 
elements, and leave to fight for us as long as they have limbs and lives to 
offer, and yet they are never to be satisfied! — Generous and just declaimers! 
To this, and to this only, amount the whole of your arguments, when stript 
of their sophistry. Those personages remind me of a story of a certain 
drummer, who, being called upon in the course of duty to administer 
punishment to a friend tied to the halberts , was requested to flog high , ho 
did — to flog low, he did — to flog in the middle, be did, — high, low, down 
the middle, and up again, but all in vain; the patient continued his com- 
plaints with the most provoking pertinacity, until the drummer, exhausted 
and angry, flung down his scourge, exclaiming, “The devil bum you, 
there's no pleasing you, flog where one will 1 ” Thus it Is, you have flogged 
the Catholic high, low, hero, there, and every whore, and then you wonder 
he Is not pleased. It is true that time, experience, and that weariness 
which attends even the exercise of barbarity, have taught you to flog a 
little more gently ; but still you continue to lay on the lash, and will so 
continue, till perhaps the rod may be wrested from your hands, aud applied 
to the backs of yourselves and your posterity. 

It was said by somebody in a former debate, (I forget by whom, and 
am not very anxious to remember,) if the Catholics are emancipated , why 
not the Jews? If this sentiment was dictated by compassion for the Jews, 
It might deserve attention, but as a sneer against the Catholic, what is it 
but the language of Sbylock transferred from his daughter's marriage to 
CathoUo emancipation — 

“ Would any of the tribe of Barabbas 
Should have it rather than a Christian.” 
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X presame a Catholic is a Chri«tI«UD, «voa in opinion of him whoso 
iMto only can bo called in (Question for his pk'ofervaoo of the Jews, 

It is a remark often quoted of Dr. Johm ju, (whom I take to ho ah'xost 
as food authority as the nentlo apostle of Into^oraneo , Dr. Dulfonan J that 
ho who could entertain serious apprehensions of danger to the church tn 
these tioiOS) would have ** cried fire In the delun^." This is more than a 
metaphor; for a remnant of these antediluvians appear actually to have 
come down to us, with fire in ihetr months and water In their brains « to 
disturb and perplex mankind vt ith their whimsical outcries. And as it Is 
an intalllble symptom of that distressing malady with vihioh 1 coucelve 
them to be afflicted (so any doctor will inform your l^ordshlps), for the un- 
happy iiivallr^s to perceive a flame perpetually flashing before their eyes, 
particularly when their eyes are shut (as those of the persons to whom i 
allude have loug been), It is impossiblo to convince those poor creatures, 
that tliC tiro against which they are perpetually ivarnlng u;i and tberoselves 
is nothing but an i'/ais faiuus of their own drivelling imaginations. What 
rhubarb , senna, or ** what purgative drug can scour that fancy thoncs?’* 

It is impossiblo, they are given over, theirs U the true 

“Caput insauahile tilbua Anticyris.” 

Those are your true Protestants. Like BayJo, who protested against all 
sects whatsoever, so do they protest against Catholic petitions, Protestant 
petitions, all redress, all that reason, humanity, policy, Justice, and com- 
mon sense, can urge against the delusions of their absurd delirium. These 
are the persons who rovurse the fable of the mountain that brought forth a 
mouse; tluy are the mice who conceive tbomselvos In labour with moun- 
tains. 

i'o return to the (Jatholhs; suppose the Irish were artualiy contented 
under their disabllUies; supposo them capable of iui.-h a bull as not to de- 
sire deliverance, ought wo not to wish it for ourselves? Have wo nothing 
to gain by their omaucipatlou? V/hat rosourcos have boon wastod ? Wbat 
talents have been lost by the sciflsh system of exclusion? You already 
kn^'w the value of Irish aid ; at this moment Ibe defence of England is in* 
trusted to the Irish militia; at this moment, whhe the starving t)ooplo are 
rising in the flercenaes of despair, the Irish sre Ihlibful to their trust. But 
till equal energy is Imparted throughout by tbe extension of freedom, you 
cannot enjoy the full benefit of the strength which you are glad to Interpose 
between you and destruction. Ireland has done much, but will do more. 
At this moment the only triumph obtained through long years of continen- 
tal disaster has been achieved by an Irish general : It is true ho is not a 
Catholic; bad be been so, we should have been deprived of his exertions! 
but I presume no one w ill assert that his religion would h^ra im;*aired bis 
talents or diminUhed bis patriotism; though. In that case, be must have 
conquered in the ranks, for he never could bavo commanded an army. 

But he is fighting the battle# of tbe CatUollce ebroad; his noble brother 
bee this night edvooated their cause, with an eloquence which I shall not 
depreciate by the humble tribute of my panegyric; whilst a third of his 
kindred, as unlike as unequal, has b^n combating against bit CaUtoUe 
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brethren in Dublin, with circular letters, edicts, proclamations, arrests, 
and dispersionsj—aU the vexatious implements of potty warfare that could 
be wielded by the mercenary guerillas of government, clad in the rusty 
armour of their obsolete statutes. Your Lordships will, doubtless, divide 
new honours between the Saviour of Portugal, and the Dispenser of Dele* 
gates. It is singular, indeed , to observe the difference between our foreign 
and domestic policy; if Catholic Spain, faithful Portugal , or tho no less 
Catholic and falthfhl king of the one Sicily, (of whkh, by the by, you have 
lately deprived him,) stand iu noed of succour, away goes a fleet and an 
army, an ambassador and a subsidy, sometimes to flght pretty hardly, 
generally to negotiate very badly, and always to pay very dearly for our 
Popish allies. But let four millions of fellow-subjects pray for relief, who 
Aght and pay and labour iu your behalf, they must bo treated as aliens ; 
and although their father's house has many mansions,** there is no rest- 
ing-place for them. Allow mo to ask, are you not fighting for the emanci- 
pation of Ferdinand VII. , who certainly is a fool, and, consequently, in 
all probability a bigot? and have you more regard for a foreign sovereign 
than your own fellow-subjects, who are not fools, for they know your 
interest better than you know your own; who are not bigots, for they ro- 
turn yon good for evil; but who are iu worse durance thau tbe prison of a 
usurper, Inasmuch as the fetters of tho mind aro moro galling than those of 
the body? 

Upon the cousoqucuccs of your not acceding to tho claims of the peti- 
tioners, 1 shall uut expatiate; you know them, you will feci them, and 
your children's children when you are passed away. Adieu to that Union 
jio called, as “Lhcms a non lucfudo,*’ a Union from never uniting, which in 
Its first operation gave a death-blow to the indopendonce of Ireland, and 
in its last may be the cause of her eternal separation from this country. If 
it must bo called a Union, it is the union of tho shark with hU prey; the 
spoiler swallows up his victim, and thus they become one and indivisible. 
Thus has Groat Britain swallowed up the parliament, the constitution, the 
Indepoudcuco oflrelaud, and refuses to disgorge even a single privilege, 
although for the relief of her swollen and distempered body politic. 

And now, my Lords, before 1 lit down, will his Majesty's ministers 
permit mo to say a few words, not on their merits, for that would be super- 
fluous, but on tho degree of estimation in which they are held by the people 
of these realms? The esteem in which they are held has been boasted of 
in a triumphant tone on a late occasion within theso walls, and a eompari- 
sou iustltuted between their conduct and that of noble lords on this side of 
the House. 

'NVbat portion of popularity may have fallen to the share of my noble 
friends (If such 1 may presume to call them^ , 1 shall not protend to ascer- 
taiu ; but that of bis Mi^esty*a ministers it were vain to deny. It is, to be 
sure, a little like the wind, one knows whence It cometh or whither 
it geeth ,** but they feel it , they ei\Joy it , they boast of It. Indeed , modest 
and unostentatious as they are , to what part of the kingdom, even the most 
remote, can they flee to avoid the triumph which pursaes them? If they 
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iplunge into the mldleitd conntieiy vili th • he greeted l>y the raenu* 
fectoroim, v<rith spurned petitions in their heads, end those hellers round 
ihelr nooks recently voted in their behe'f, imploring blessin);)> on the heed* 
of those who so simply, yet iogonioosly, cuntrivotl to remove them from 
their miseries in this to e better wcrld. If they j( umey on to SooUend, 
from Qlesfow to Johnny Groets, every whuro will they receive simiJer 
marks of epprobetion. It they tskc e trip from Portpetrick to DonegLedee, 
there will they rush et onco into the embraces of four CathoLio millions, to 
whom their vote of this night la ebout to ondwar thorn for ever. When they 
return to the metropolis, If they can pass under Temple Bar without un* 
pleasSLt sensations at tho sight of tho greedy niches over that ominous 
gate>say, they cannot escape the ac^'lemaiions of the livery, and tho more 
ti emulous, bm not loss sincere, applause, tho blessings, “not loud but 
(loop of bankrupt morchants and doubting stock-holders. If they look to 
the army, what wreaths, not of laurel, but of nigbuhado, are preparing 
for the heroes of Walchercn. It is true, there are few living deponents 
loft to testify to their merits on that occanlon ; but a “ cloud of wituesses'^' 
are gone above from that gallant army which they so generously and piously 
despatched , to recruit the “ noble army of martyrs.’* 

What if In the course of this tt iumphai career (In which they will gather 
as many pebbles as Caligula’s army did on a similar triumph, the prototype 
of their own,) they do not perceive any of those memorials wbicl. a grateful 
iieoplc erect In honour of their benefactors; what although not oven a sign- 
post will condescend to depose the Saracen’s head in favour of tho likeness 
of the comjuorors of WaJeberon, they will not want a picture who can 
always have a caricatun ; or regret the omission of a statno who will rn 
often see themselves exalted in effigy. But their popularity i* not limited 
Uj the narrow bounds of an island; there are other countries where their 
measures, and above all, their conduct to tho Catholics, must render them 
pre-eminently popular. If thej are beloved here, in Franco they must bo 
adored. There Is no measure wore repugnant to the designs and feelings 
of Bonsparlti than Catholic emancipatioii ; no line of conduct more pro- 
pitious to his projects, than that which has been pursued, i» pursuing, and, 

I fesu-, will be pursued, towards Iretand. What 1» England without Ireland, 
and wrhai is Ireland w ithout the Cstbolics? It is on the basis of your tyranny 
Napoleon hopes to build his ow n, So gratefui must oppression of tho Catho- 
lics be to bis mind, that doubtloms (as be has lately permitted some renewal 
of intercourse; the next cartel will convey to this country cargoes of sevre- 
chlna and blue ribands, (things in gteat request, and of equal value at this 
moment,) blue ribands of the Legion of Honour for Dr. Duigenan and hU 
ittinlsterisi disciples. Such is that well-earned popuUiity, the result of 
those extraordinary ex)>edliions, so ex |»cnsiye to ourselves, and so useless 
to our allies; of those singular enquiries, so exculpatory to the ae«iued and 
so dissatisfactory to the people ; of those paradoxical victories , so honour- 
lOile, as we are told, to the British name, and so destmeUve to the best 
Interests of the British nation i above all, such Is the reward of a eosduet 
pumed by ministers towards the Catholics. 

1 have to apologise to iheHou^^e, who will, I trust, pardon one, not 
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Often in the habit of intruding npon their indulgence , for so long attempt- 
ing to engage their attention. My most decided opinion is, as my vote will 
bo, in favour of the motion. 


DEBATE ON MAJOR CARTWRIGHt’s PETITION, 
JUNE 1 . 1813 . 


Lord Btkok rose and said : 

Mt Lords,— The petition which I now hold for the purpose of present- 
ing to the House , is one which I humbly conceive requires the particular 
attention of your Lordships, inasmuch as, though signed but by a single 
Individual, it contains statements which (if not disproved) demand most 
serious investigation. The grievance of which the petitioner complains is 
neither selfish nor Imaginary. It is not his own only, for it has been , and 
Is still felt by numbers. No one without these walls, nor indeed within, 
but may to-morrow be made liable to the same insult and obstruction , in 
the discharge of an Imperious duty for the restoration of the true constitu- 
tion of these realms, by petitioning for reform in parliament. The peti- 
tioner, my Lords, la a man whose long life has been spent in one unceasing 
struggle for the liberty of the subject, against that undue influence which 
has increased , is increasing, and ought to bo diminished; and whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to his political tenets, few will be found 
to question the integrity of bis intentions. Even now oppressed with years, 
and not exempt from the Infirmities attendant on his ago, but still unim- 
paired In talent, and unshaken in iipirit—**frangag non flecles'*—he has 
received many a wound in tho combat against corruption; and the new 
grievance, tho fresh insult of which he complains , may inflict another scar, 
but no dishonour. The petition is signed by John Cartwright, and it was 
in behalf of the people and parliament, in the lawful pursuit of that reform 
in the representation , which is the best service to be rendered both to par- 
liament and people, that he encountered the wanton outrage which forms 
the subject-matter of his petition to your Lordships. It is couched in firm, 
yet respectful language— In the language of a man, not regardless of what 
is due to himself, but at the same time, I trust, equally mindfhl of the 
deference to bo paid to this House, The potltiouer states , amongst other 
matter of equal, if not greater importance, to all who are British in their 
feelings, as well as blood and birth, that on the Slat January, 1813, at 
Huddersfield, himself and six other persons, who, ou bearing of his arrival, 
bad waited on him merely as a testimony of respect, were seized by a mili- 
tary and civil force, and kept In close onstody for several hours , subjected 
to gross and abusive insinuation from the eommandlng officer, relative to 
tho character of the petitioner; that ho (the petitioner) was finally carried 
before a magistrate, and not released till an examination of his papers 
proved that there was not only no just, bnt not even statutable charge 
against him; and that, notwithstanding the promise and order from the 
presiding magistrates of a copy of the warrant against your petitioner, 1| 
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WM •iterwajrd£ withli«ld ou dWer» pretexts , eua hm never cntU ttUa hoar 
been granted. The names and condition of the parties will found In the 
petition. To the other topics touched npe^v ^n the i ^tition , I shall not now 
advert » from a wish not to encroach npon the tlnie of the House { but do 
most sincerely call the attention of yoor I/ord^iiips to iut geuoral coutentf« — 
it is In the cause of the parliaineitr and poople ti>At the rights of this vener' 
able freeman have been violated, and it Is, in my opinion, the highest 
mark of respect that could be paid to the House, that to your juptlee, rather 
than by appeal to any Inferior court, now commits himself. Whatever 
may be the fate of his rotounatra it is some satisfaction to mo , though 
mixed with regret for the occasion, that I have this opportunity v>f publicly 
bating toe obstruction to which the subject is liable, in the prosecution of 
the must lawful and impurious of his duties, the obtaining by petition re* 
form iu parliament. I have shortly stated his cuiupiaiut; the petitioner has 
more fully expressed it. Your Lordships will, I hope, adopt some measure 
fully protect and redri'isi* him, and not him alone, but the whole body of 
the people, insulted aud aggrieved lu his person, by the interposition of an 
abused civil, aud unlawful military force between them and their right of 
petition to their own roprcsonUitivos. 

His Lordship then presented the petition from Major Cartwright, which 
was road, complaining of the circumstances at Huddersfield , and of inter* 
ruptiuna given to the right of petitioning iu Neveral places in the northern 
f>artt> of the kingdom, aud which hie L<>rdsUip moved should be laid on 
the table. 

Several lord'^ having H]>okou on the question, 

Lord Byron replied, that he had , from motives of dut^, presented this 
petition to their Lordship.*/ consideration. The noble Earl bad contended, 
that it was not a petition, but a speech; aud that, as it contained no prayer, 
it shvuid not be received. Wlui was the necessity of a prayer? If that 
word wore to bo used in its pn>i>e' sense, their Lordships could not aspect 
that any man should pray to oihoru. Hi* had only to say, ibat the petition, 
though In sonc parts expressed sirongly perhaps, did nut contain any im* 
proper mode of address, but was couched lu respectful language towards 
their Lerdsblps; he should therefore trus; their I/Ordshipt would allow the 
petition so be received. 




Lord Bi/rom. f. 
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